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Eminent Encuisu Scuouars oF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By the Editor. 


We propose to insert occasionally in our pages brief notices 
of the distinguished literary men of past times, whose names 
and whose works are never likely to perish from memory, but 
whose biographies, wrapped up, it may be, in huge folios, are 
but little known even by scholars. English history, about the 
period of the Commonwealth, teems with illustrious men. The 
whole heavens are brilliant with constellations. ‘The Augus- 
tan age of English literature was not closed with the death of 
Elizabeth or James I. It reached through the dynasty of the 
Protector, and shed an undying lustre on what men are pleased 
to call his usurpation. ‘There are the honored names of Selden, 
Cotton, Harrington, Usher, Chillingworth, Barrow, Taylor, Mil- 
ton, Pocock, Cudworth, Leighton, Baxter, Boyle, Sidney, Cas- 
tell, Lightfoot, Brian Walton, Prynne, Locke, Newton, Flam- 
steed, Hooker, Halley, and many others. 

Of these, the least justice has been done to the memory of 
the retired scholars. Little is in general circulation touching 
the private life of Usher, Pocock, Castell and Walton. Yet 
they deserve as much of their country and of mankind as Har- 
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rington and Sidney. Some of them toiled in secret, and poured 
out the bitter tears of poverty, but they performed that which 
shall never die, notwithstanding the labors of the great men who 
have since toiled in the same departments. 


Edward Pocock. 


This distinguished oriental traveJler and scholar, was born at 
Oxford, November Sth, 1604. Edward Pocock, his father, 
was fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford, and afterwards vicar 
of Chievely in Berks. ‘The son, indicating much intellectual 
talent, was early sent to a free school at Tame, in Oxfordshire. 
The schoolmaster exercised his vocation with great ability. At 
the age of fourteen, young Edward entered Magdalen hall, Ox- 
ford, and in two years, was admitted, after a strict examination, 
to a scholar’s place in Corpus Christi college. This occurred 
Dec. 11, 1620. He soon became eminent in all the branches 
of learning taught in the universities. When very young he 
displayed great skill and judgment in some observations on 
Quinctilian, Plutarch, Cicero, Plato, and other authors. Nov. 
28, 1622, being little more than eighteeen years old, he was 
admitted to the degree of bachelor of arts. He now began to 
apply himself with great diligence to the study of the eastern 
languages. His instructor was Matthew Pasor, a German, who 
had been professor of mathematics at Heidelberg. In 1626, he 
took the degree of M. A. He then attended on the instruction 
of Mr. William Bedwell, of London, who, along with Thomas 
Erpenius, has the credit of having first considerably promoted 
the study of Arabic in Europe. Mr. Bedwell made large pre- 
parations for the publication of an Arabic lexicon, having 
perused the papers of Joseph Scaliger, who had collected 20, 
000 Arabic words. It was, however, superseded by the publi- 
cation of Golius. 

Having been admitted probationer-fellow, July 24, 1628, Po- 
cock immediately entered on the study of theology. He still 
continued, however, the study of the eastern languages. ‘The 
Syriac version of the New ‘Testament, which had been printed 
in Vienna, in 1555, wanted the Apocalypse, the second epistle 
of Peter, the second and third epistles of John, and the epistle 
of Jude. The Apocalypse was added in 1627, at Leyden, by 
Ludovicus de Dieu and Daniel Heinsius. Mr. Pocock under- 
took the publication of the epistles. For this purpose he tran- 
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scribed those epistles in the Syriac character; the same he 
likewise set down in Hebrew letters with the points, according 
to the Syriac rules of the learned Maronites, Amira, and Sionita. 
He also made a new translation of the epistles out of Syriac 
into Latin, adding the Greek, and copious notes. Pocock was 
prevailed upon to publish his work by Gerard John Vossius 
who became acquainted with it and its author on a visit to Ox- 
ford. It was published at Leyden under the care of De Dieu, 
who spoke in high terms of it. Vossius, though thirty years 
older than Pocock, and a sort of dictator in the world of letters, 
ever after treated Pocock with the kindness and familiarity of a 


friend. 
In 1629, Mr. Pocock was appointed chaplain to the English 


merchants at Aleppo. He reached that city in October, 1630. 
He carefully applied himself to his official duties, being diligent 
in preaching and pastoral duties, and himself furnishing a bright 
example of the christian graces which he recommended to oth- 
ers. In the year 1634, when the plague raged furiously at 
Aleppo, and many of the merchants fled to the 1 mountains, Po- 
cock continued, for the most part, in the city, assisting and 
comforting the terror-stricken inhabitants. He also diligently 
employed himself in collecting observations in natural history 
which would illustrate obscure passages of Scripture. Some of 
these were communicated to Dr. Hammond, who was then pre- 

paring his commentary on the New Testament. 

Pocock also most assiduously employed himself in the study 
of Hebrew, Syriac, Ethiopic and Arabic. In acquiring Arabic, 
he secured the services of a learned doctor named Phatallah, 
and kept an Arab servant in his house for one year. He collect- 
ed many grammatical observations, read the Koran with critical 
care, and translated several Arabic books, one of them a collec- 
tion of 6000 Arabian proverbs. This he turned into Latin, ad- 
ding explanatory notes. By this careful study, he, at length, 
overcame, in a great measure, the difficulties of the language, 
and that to such a degree, that he spoke it with as much ease, 
as his mother tongue. His teacher pronounced him a master 
in it, and in no wise inferior to the Muftis of Aleppo. 

Jacob Golius, the learned professor of Arabic and mathema- 
tics in Leyden, had just before returned from Syria to Holland, 
carrying many ‘valuable MSS. Mr. Pocock resolved to imitate 
this laudable example. He purchased all the valuable MSS. 
which he could find at Aleppo, and employed his friends to pro- 
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cure the like in other places, waiting the opportunities of the 
caravans from Persia and elsewhere. Where he could not ob- 
tain the books, he took care to have them carefully transcribed. 
He was also employed by Laud to procure coins and MSS. for 
the public libraries. 

In 1636, Pocock returned to England, to the great regret of 
his numerous English and native friends at Aleppo. July 8th, 
1636, he was admitted to the degree of B. D. at Oxford. On 
the 8th of the next month, he became Arabic lecturer ona 
foundation established by Laud. Two days afterwards he 
opened his lectures with a speech in Latin. He then com- 
menced reading on Wednesday of each week, the Proverbs of 
Ali, the fourth emperor of the Saracens. On ending the lec- 
ture, he gave private instructions to all who desired them. 

Mr. Pocock, wishing for another opportunity of travelling into 
the East, in order to procure some additional books and MSS., 
and perfect himself in the knowledge of the oriental tongues, 
sailed for Constantinople, in July, 1637. His lectureship, 
amounting to £40 per annum, was continued to him. Mr. 
Thomas Greaves supplied his place at Oxford. At Constanti- 
nople, Pocock formed an intimate acquaintance with Jacobo 
Romano, the author of an Auctuarium to Buxtorf’s Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica, and one of the most learned Jews of his time. He 
also became much attached to the Greek patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, Cyrillus Lucari, a learned and good man, who had col- 
lected an excellent library, containing many choice MSS. With 
the assistance of these and other learned persons, and also by 
the aid of the English merchants at Aleppo, Mr. Pocock pro- 
cured valuable books and MSS. Among them were the Per- 
sian gospels, which were of good use in the edition of the Eng- 
be polyglott Bible. He also procured some important Syriac 

S. 

In 1640, after nearly four years’ stay in Constantinople, Mr. 
Pocock returned to England by way of Genoa and Paris, hav- 
ing had the privilege of seeing in Paris the Maronite, Sionita, 
and the learned Hugo Grotius. On his arrival in England, he 
found the country in great alarm and confusion. His old patron, 
Laud, was in prison. He had, however, made permanent pro- 
vision for the Arabic lecture at Oxford. Pocock resumed his 
duties at the university with as much cheerfulness as the melan- 
choly times would admit. His old friend, Vossius, wrote to 
him: “I give thanks unto God, for your safe return, as upon 
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the private score of our friendship, so upon the public account, 
because I well perceive how great advantages the republic of 
letters and the church of God may receive from you. For if, 
more than fifteen years ago, you could acquit yourself so well, 
what may we not hope from you now that age, and the indus- 
try of so many years have much increased your knowledge and 
ripened your judgment? Your return, therefore, I congratulate 
to yourself, to Oxford, and to all England; yea, and to the 
whole learned world.” 

In 1641, a correspondence commenced between Pocock and 
Jacob Alting and John Selden. ‘The latter was then prepar- 
ing for the press a small part of Eutychius’s Annals in Latin 
and Arabic, which he published in 1642, under the title of Ori- 
gines Alexandrine. ‘The following year added another very 
learned correspondent in John Henry Hottinger who was then 
employed in translating the Chronicon Samaritanum. In 1643, 
Pocock became rector of Childry, a living of very good value 
in Berks. It being but twelve miles from Oxford, he was able 
to continue the duties of his lectureship. Being now a country 
clergyman, he employed himself conscientiously in his paro- 
chial duties. His sermons preached in the university were very 
elaborate, and fraught with learning, but the discourses deliver- 
ed in his parish were plain and easy. One of his Oxford friends, 
travelling through Childry, for his own diversion, inquiring of 
some people, Who was their minister, and, How they liked him ? 
received for answer: ‘Our parson is one Mr. Pocock, a plain, 
honest man, but he is no Latiner.” In consequence of his faith- 
ful attachment to the royal cause, he suffered considerable an- 
noyance from the friends of parliament. In 1646, he was mar- 
ried to Mary, daughter of ‘Thomas Burdett, Esq. They had 
nine children, six sons, and three daughters. 

In 1648, Dr. Morris, Hebrew professor at Oxford, died. Mr. 
Pocock was named to succeed him. He was also constituted 
collegiate prebend of Christ church, Oxford. After having ex- 
perienced great trouble from the political aspect of the times, 
Mr. Pocock was permitted quietly to retain his offices at 
Oxford. 

In 1649, he published his ‘Specimen Historie Arabum,’ 
containing a short discourse in Arabic, with his Latin translation 
of it, and his large and very useful notes on it. The discourse 
is taken out of the general history of Gregorius Abul-Farajius, 
being his introduction to the ninth dynasty or division of his 
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book ; where being about to treat of the Saracens or Arabians, 
he gives a compendious account of that people before Moham- 
med, as also of that impostor himself, and of Islamism and its 
various sects. Mr. Pocock’s Notes are a collection of a great 
variety of things, relating to those matters, out of more than 100 
Arabic MSS., which he gives at the end. 

In 1652, Pocock began, by the importunity of Mr. Selden, 
the translation of a large historical discourse. In the same year 
he lent his hand to one of the noblest designs for the advance- 
ment of learning that was ever executed —the Polyglott Bible 
of Walton. The undertaking, how ever, suffered much delay 
in consequence of the vexatious persecutions to which the chief 
promoters of it were exposed, Through the strenuous interfer- 
ence of a number of eminent puritans, among whom was Dr. 
John Owen, Mr. Pocock finally escaped all the snares which 
were laid to entrap him. 

In 1654, Golius, Arabic professor at Leyden, published his 
long expected Arabic Lexicon. He had been’ twice sent into 
the East for his greater improvement in that language, and was, 
perhaps, the only person of that age who equalled Pocock in 
knowledge of Arabic. Golius presented Pocock with a copy 
of his lexicon thus inscribed: Virtute atque doctrina eximio ac 
preclaro viro, D°®- Edv. Pocock, literatura orientalis peritia nul- 
li secundo. In 1655, Pocock published his Porta Mosis, being 
six prefatory discourses of Moses Maimonides, which were in 
the original in Arabic, but according to the general usage of the 
Jews who have written in that language, expressed in Hebrew 
characters. He prefixed a Latin translation of his own, and 
copious notes. ‘The chief design of the latter is to show how 
much the knowledge of Arabic and Rabbinical learning will con- 
tribute towards the finding out of the genuine sense of many 
difficult passages of Scripture. In 1658, appeared the last vol- 
ume of Brian Walton’s Polyglott Bible. ‘The editor and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Thorndike, maintained a constant correspondence 
with Pocock, giving him a punctual account how it proceeded, 
asking his advice in almost every step they took, and desiring 
all suitable assistance from him. 

At the instance of Selden, Mr. Pocock, in 1652 began the 
translation of the Annals of Eutychyus, Melchite patriarch of 
Alexandria, out of Arabic into Latin. This translation, togeth- 
er with the original, was published, at Oxford, in two volumes 
in 1658. 
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In 1660, Mr. Pocock took the degree of D. D. In the same 
year, he published his Arabic version of Hugo Grotius’s treatise 
on the truth of the christian religion. It was printed at the sole 
expense of Robert Boyle. The next thing Dr. Pocock pub- 
lished was an Arabian poem, in which he designed not only to 
give a specimen of Arabian poetry, but also to facilitate the at- 
tainment of the Arabic tongue. In 1671, the doctor’s eldest 
son, Edward Pocock, published, with a Latin translation of his 
own, an Arabic composition of Ebn Tophail. Dr. Pocock pre- 
fixed a learned preface to his son’s book. In 1677, Dr. Po- 
cock’s commentary on Micah was published. His principal ob- 
ject was tosettle the genuine and literal meaning of the Hebrew 
original, by showing, first, the improbability of the Jews corrupt- 
ing their own Scriptures ; second, that the Seventy always fol- 
lowed the letter of the Hebrew copy ; and, third, that the ver- 
sion of those interpreters has been transmitted pure to us. In 
the same year, he also published his commentary on Malachi, 
which proceeded on the same principles, and was directed to 
the same end with that on Micah. In 1685, his large and 
laborious commentary on Hosea was published. A main object 
was to defend the purity of the Hebrew text against the objec- 
tions raised by Isaac Vossius, Capellus and others, from the dis- 
agreement of that text with the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and 
the Chaldee paraphrast. In 1691, his last work, the commen- 
tary on Joel, appeared. 

He died on the 10th of September, 1691. His only disease 
was his great age, which did not hinder him from praying with 
his family, even the night before he died. He wanted but two 
months of completing the 87th year of his age. His intellec- 
tual faculties were but little impaired to the very last. His per- 
son was rather tall and slender; his hair and eyes were black, 
and his looks cheerful and lively. In his ordinary conversation, 
he was free, open, and affable, retaining to his death, the brisk- 
ness and facetiousness of youth. He was extremely obliging to 
all who applied to him for directions in the study of those lan- 
guages in which he excelled. His courteous reception of for- 
eigners, who resorted to him in great numbers, spread the fame 
of his bland disposition, as well as of his learning, throughout 
Europe. He was modest, humble and sincere, detesting all 
moroseness, hypocrisy and falsehood. 

Dr. Pocock’s intellectual abilities were great, and his acqui- 
sitions, extensive and profound. He had a quick apprehension, 
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tenacious memory, and unwearied industry. His acquaintance 
with the sciences was not inconsiderable. He was profoundly 
skilled in the Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac tongues; was well ac- 
quainted with the Persian, Samaritan, Coptic, Ethiopic, Turk- 
ish, and Italian languages, and was somewhat conversant with 
Spanish. His writings and letters bear testimony to his skill in 
Greek and Latin. The latter he wrote with much more pro- 
priety and elegance then he did the English. 

But his crowning excellence was his unfeigned piety. God 
was the beginning and the end of his studies and undertakings. 
To his glory they were devoted, and by his help they were fin- 
ished, as appears by expressions sometimes in Arabic and He- 
brew, and sometimes in English, which we constantly find in 
his note-books, and elsewhere. 


John Lightfoot. 


But few names in English literature are more to be honored 
than Lightfoot’s. His learning was extensive and profound. 
In that department to which he especially devoted himself, — 
Rabbinic and Talmudic literature, his reputation is firmly estab- 
lished, and his unrivalled excellence has been acknowledged by 
all scholars most competent to decide the question. He brought 
his immense learning to bear on the sacred volumes, and dif- 
fused light wherever he went. His principal works are his 
‘Hore Hebraice et Talmudice’ on the New Testament from 
Matthew to the first of Corinthians inclusive ; ‘The Temple 
Service as it stood in the days of our Saviour ;’ ‘ The Temple, 
especially as it stood in the days of the Saviour ;’ and ‘ Harmo- 
nies’ of various parts of the Scriptures. His works were pub- 
lished by Bright and Strype in two volumes folio, in 1684. 
They were republished at Rotterdam, in the same form by Tex- 
elius, in 1686. A third edition, in three folio volumes, appear- 
ed in 1699. The first two volumes were edited by John Leus- 
den. A complete and excellent edition came out in London, 
in 1822—5, in thirteen octavo volumes, edited by the Rev. 
John Rogers Pitman. In arranging the Talmudical quotations, 
the editions of Bright and Leusden were carefully’ compared. 
Throughout the whole of the work, indexes are dispersed in 
suitable places. Many interesting letters, found in the British 
museum, have been inserted. ‘The Journal of the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, of which Lightfoot was a member, is print- 
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ed from the MSS. of the author deposited in the university 
library, Cambridge. Dr. Lightfoot’s library of Rabbinical works, 
oriental books, etc. were bequeathed by him to Harvard College. 
They were unfortunately consumed, with many other valuable 
books, on the 21st of January, 1764.* 

Dr. Lightfoot was born on the 19th of March, 1602, at Stoke 
upon Trent, in Staffordshire ; and died on the 6th of December, 
1675, in the 74th year of his age. His diet had always been 
very spare and simple, not accustoming himself to drink any 
other liquor than water and small beer. Being indisposed, he 
was induced to drink two or three glasses of claret, which oc- 
casioned, or, at least heightened, a fever that proved fatal. His 
systematic temperance had endued him with a sound and health- 
ful constitution. In his advanced age, he was able to pursue 
his studies. In a letter to Buxtorf, not above a year before his 
death, he congratulates himself, with pious acknowledgements to 
God, upon his “ Vivacitatem corporis, animi, atque oculorum.”’ 
This was the more remarkable, as he had been a most indefati- 
gable student. In 1630, in order to pursue his Talmudic stud- 
ies without interruption, he purchased a field adjoining his house, 
in which he erected in the midst of a garden, a small building, 
containing three rooms, his study, parlor, and bed-chamber. In 
this retreat he devoted to study whatever time could be spared 
from his ministerial duties; and not content with passing the 
day at a distance from all domestic interruptions, he often slept 
in this hermitage, though contiguous to his parsonage-house. 
The fatigues incident to the laborious and incessant occupation 
of usher of a school ; his subsequent marriage, and the care of 
an increasing family ; his distance from the university, and con- 
sequent privation of many helps to learning; his assiduous at- 
tention to the duties of a parish-priest, both in visiting his flock, 
and in preaching twice on each Sabbath ; the abstruseness attend- 
ing the studies of which he had undertaken the cultivation ;— 
these difficulties must have presented insuperable bars to the 
progress of any scholar, whose obstinate industry was not equal 
to Dr. Lightfoot’s. His favorite motto was that which Bright 
and Strype have quoted in the title-page of their edition of his 
works, 35977 D>wm ; implying his resolution to rise up early, 
and sit up late, in the pursuit of science. 

The humility of Dr. Lightfoot was great and unaffected. 


* Mr. Pitman erroneously places the fire in 1769. 
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Few persons were oftener consulted by learned men ; few schol- 
ars have been more commended by those whose commendation 
was worth having; and yet no man could be less inflated by 
vanity, or be induced to think the more highly of his intellec- 
tual attainments. In his address to the reader, prefixed to his 
Harmony of the Old Testament, he says: “ What I have done, 
I leave with all humbleness, at the reader’s mercy. If he ac- 
cept it, it is more than I can deserve; if he answer it, it is no 
more than I shall wiilingly undergo; being most ready ever to 
submit to others, and to acknowledge my own infirmity ; and 
owning nothing in myself, but sin, weakness, and strong desires 
to serve the public.” 

Though fond of abstruse disquisitions, his sermons, addressed 
to his country hearers, were always full of much practical mat- 
ter. On the Sabbath, he preached morning and evening, and 
often continued in the church the whole day. Whether abroad 
or at home, he scrupulously abstained from all food, until the 
evening service had been completed, that he might be the more 
intent upon his sacred duties, and preserve his thoughts from 
drowsiness. Not being rigidly episcopalian, the dissenters of 
his parish scrupled not to attend on his ministry. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s love of letters, and exemption from literary 
jealousy may be seen in the assistance which he afforded to 
contemporary scholars. He contributed his valuable aid to Dr. 
Walton, in arranging the Polyglott Bible, by revising the whole 
of the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch; by drawing up a 
general sketch of sacred geography as a commentary on the 
common maps of Judea; by correcting many errata in the He- 
brew text, and by procuring subscriptions to the work. It ap- 
pears from the letters of Poole, that Lightfoot contributed his 
learned aid to the Synopsis Criticorum. To Dr. Castell the 
learned editor of the Hepiaglott Lexicon, Dr. Lightfoot’s friend- 
ship and encouragement were consolations under difficulties, 
which were more than sufficient to break the spirit of ordinary 
men. Samuel Clarke, one of the assistants of Walton, submit- 
ted to the judgment of Lightfoot his translation of the Targum 
on Chronicles. Contemporary scholars regarded him as a sort 
of oracle, and seemed to proceed more cheerfully and confident- 
ly in their respective labors if sanctioned by the favorable judg- 
ment of Lightfoot. 














Life of Castell. 


Edmund Castell. 


Edmund Castell was born in Hatley, in Cambridgeshire, in 
1606. He was educated at Emanuel college, Cambridge, from 
whence he removed to St. John’s college where he proceeded 
regularly to his doctor’s degree. While at the university, he 
labored in compiling his Lexicon Heptaglotton. In 1666, he 
was appointed chaplain to the king, and Arabic professor at 
Cambridge, to which were added a prebend of Canterbury, the 
little village of Hatfield Peverell, in Essex, and the rectory of 
Wodeham Walter, in the same county. His last preferment 
was Higham Gobion, in Bedfordshire, where he died in 1685. 
Castell’s work, the Lexicon Heptaglotton,* is one of the 
greatest undertakings hitherto performed by human toil. Dr. 
Castell expended both his fortune and his life in this immense 
labor. It is true he had help from several learned men. Dr. 
Murray lent him assistance in Arabic ; bishop Beveridge in the 
Syriac; and Dr. Wansleb, in the Ethiopic. But the person to 
whom he was most indebted was Dr. Lightfoot, as we shall see 
in the sequel. When Dr. Castell sent him his lexicon, he ac- 
knowledged that it owed a great part of its perfection to his 
learning and industry, and thought his name should occupy a 
distinguished place in the title-page. The Persian lexicon is 
the fruit of the joint labor of himself and Golius. This part of 
Dr. Castell’s work has been undervalued by such as either did 
not or could not consult it; but it is a valuable work; to it 
Meninski and Richardson are indebted for a multitude of articles. 
Its chief fault is want of distinct arrangement; the words are 
sadly intermixed, and many Persian words are printed with He- 
* The full title is: “Lexicon Heptaglotton, Hebraicum, Chaldai- 
cum, Syriacum, Samaritanum, Ethiopicum, Arabicum, conjunctim ; 
et Persicum separatim. In quo omnes voces Hebrew, Chaldex, 
Syre, Samaritane, Ethiopice, Arabice, et Persice, tam Manuscriptis, 
quam impressis libris, cum primis autem in Bibliis Polygiottis, adjectis 
hine inde Armenis, Turcicis, Indis, Japonicis, ete ; ordine Alphabe- 
tico, sub singulis radicibus digeste, continentur, etc. Cui accessit 
brevis et Harmonica (quantum fieri potuit) Grammaticee omnium pre- 
cedentium linguarum delineatio. Authore Edmundo Castello, 8. T. D. 
Regie M. a sacris: Lingue Arabice apud Cantabrigienses professore, 
etc. Londini, imprimebat Thomas Roycroft, L. L. Orientalium Ty- 
pographus Regius, 1669, 2 vols. folio.” 
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brew types, probably because they had few Persian characters. 
Dr. Castell labored at this work for seventeen years, during 
which time he maintained in his own house, at his own cost, 
seven Englishmen, and seven foreigners, as writers, all of whom 
died before the work was finished. Besides the £12,000 of 
his own property, which this great man expended on this work, 
he was obliged to borrow £1800 more, and not being able to 
make up this money, he was constrained to apply to Charles II, 

and entreat him, ne carcer esset premium tot laborum et sump- 
tuum. ‘This produced a letter from the king, in 1660, to all 
the archbishops, bishops, dukes, lords, and nobles of the realm, 

recommending the work, and earnestly soliciting pecuniary as- 
sistance in behalf of its ‘distvensed author ; which was followed 
three years after by one from the archbishop of Canterbury, di- 
rected to all the clergy on the same behalf; and afterwards, by 
another from twenty-nine English and Irish prelates, earnestly 
entreating the public not to permit this noble scholar to sink un- 
der his labors and the pecuniary embarrassments, brought on him 
by a work which he had undertaken for the honor of God, and 
the promotion of religion and learning. But the nation was im- 
poverished, and Charles’s court had other matters to engross 
their attention than the wants of poor scholars. 

Dr. Castell’s letters to Lightfoot, though somewhat pedantic 
and extravagant, bear abundant testimony to his grateful heart, 
as well as to the discouragements which he experienced. We 
give two specimens: “ Sir, I was last week with Dr. Burton, 
who presents his service to you; and if you come upon any oc- 
casion to London, is very ready to join his interest with yours, 
in mentioning my condition by the public service; in which | 
have now spent near twenty years in time, above twelve thou- 
sand pounds of my own estate; and, for a reward, left, in the 
close of the work, above eighteen hundred pounds in debt ; al- 
most a hundred letters written by me, in five months’ space since 
the convocation-house last arose, unto the bishops, who passed 
a vote, that they would help me off with copies among their 
dignified clergy and others that thought fit to recommend it; to 
all which letters, only one of their lordships returned me an an- 
swer ; and but five copies in all have been taken off; a peti- 
tion I lodged in my lord Arlington’s hands above a year ago, to 
his majesty, whose chaplain | have been almost seven years, 
that a jail might not be my reward for so much service and ex- 
pense, unto which by virtue of his Majesty’s letters | was com- 
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manded. ‘This veritable condition, Dr. Burton is very desirous 
should be effectually made known to my lordkeeper, like as I 
have more than once made it known to not a few other lords. 
If I must perish for all my pains and works, with so much dif- 
ficulty effected, Fiat voluntas Domini.” 

“ As he said ‘ he could not sink whilst he had Cesar in his 
boat,’ no more can my heart, though of late miserably wafted 
up and down, while embarked in the happy vessel of your good- 
ness and favor. Since my last to you, I have encountered with 
many counterbuffs of infelicities, first, in my great work, which 
I was promised should be carried on at the press with so much 
diligerce and speed, that I well hoped about Michelmas term 
it would have been nigh or wholly finished. Now I have been 
waiting here almost five months, and but one sheet yet printed, 
who was told before I came up, I should have four or five sheets 
printed weekly. By this means I shall be forced to make it a 
full winter’s work, having now lost all the best part of the year. 
The blame for which was wholly in the printer till about a 
month since, in which time I have run through much trouble 
and charge, by being bound for my elder and only brother, and 
for a debt which he paid sundry years before his death, but 
took not up the defeasance of a judgment he had before ac- 
knowledged. I was willing to pay the debt, £250, over again, 
in case the party would have staid till my work was done, or 
that I was able; which she would not; but just after the ships 
were fired at Chatham, she commanded me to be arrested, and 
cast into a prison, at a time when the greatest bankers and gold- 
smiths in London, would not pay to any the least mite, princi- 
pal or interest. By this disaster, I have been since the 11th of 
last month impeded; no sooner at some liberty, but I made 
known my adverse condition to the highest of ecclesiastical 
power, without compassion or relief. “a 





* We wish Castell had given the name e of this Shylock Indy credi- 
tor, who could thus incarcerate a suffering scholar most iniquitously. 
Where was archbishop Sheldon? Charles had enough to do in attend- 
ing to his cooks and dancers. Here was a man in a London jail, of 
whom John David Michaelis, in the preface to his Lexicon Syria- 
cum writes as follows: ‘‘ What I thought of that noble work of Castell, 
the Lexicon Syriacum which was a part of the Heptaglott, issued in 
London in 1699, has already, appeared long since, in the preface to 
my Syriac Chrestomathy. 1 have consulted the work a thousand 
times; and while 1 have used it, and been profited by it, I have been 
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Brian Walton. 


Brian Walton was born in 1600, in Clieveland, Yorkshire ; 
was matriculated in the university of Cambridge, July 4, 1616, 
being then a sizar of Magdalen college ; and thence removed 
to Peter house, where he was admitted a sizar, Dec. 4, 1618. 
He became B. A. 1619, M. A. 1623, D. D. 1639. His office 
as prebend of St. Paul’s he lost in the time of the common- 
wealth. At the restoration he was made bishop of Chester. 
He did not long enjoy that advancement; his excessive labors 
having probably hastened his end. He died in London, Nov. 
29, 1661, and was buried in the cathedral of St. Paul’s. Be- 
sides compiling the Polyglott Bible, and writing large and very 
learned prolegomena to it, he published a defence of it against 
Dr. Owen, and another excellent Latin treatise introductory to 
the reading of the oriental tongues. He was also well skilled 
in the ecclesiastical common law of the realm. 

In executing his great Polyglott, Walton was assisted by 
Castell, Thomas Hyde, Pocock, Lightfoot, Alexander Huish, 
Samuel Clarke, De Dieu, and other eminently learned men. 

The title of the work is as follows: Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, 
complectentia Textus Originales, Hebraicum cum Pentateucho 
Samaritano, Chaldaicum, Grecum, Versionumque antiquarum 
Samaritane, Grece LXXII. Interpretum, Chaldaice, Syriace, 
Arabice, Zthiopice, Vulgate Latine, quicquid comparari po- 
terat. Edidit Brianus Walton, S.T. D. Londini, imprimebat 
Thomas Roycroft, 1667, 6 vols. large folio. It is more ample 
and commodious, though less magnificent than the Paris Polyglott. 
Nine languages are used in it, though no one book of the Bible 
is printed in so many. The gospels are in six languages ; the 
other books of the New Testament in five only; those of 
Judith and Maccabees in three only. The Septuagint is from 
the edition printed at Rome in 1587, which exhibits the text of 
the Vatican MS. The Latin is the Vulgate of Clement VIII. 
The Chaldee paraphrase is more complete than in any other 
former publication. It has also an interlinear Latin version of 
the Hebrew text; and some parts of the Bible are printed in 
Ethiopic and Persian, none of which are found in any preced- 
ing Polyglott. The first volume contains a portrait of Walton, 


most deeply thankful for the immense erudition and incredible dili- 
gence of that man.” 
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a frontispiece, three plates relating to Solomon’s temple, two 
plates containing sections of Jerusalem, etc., and a chart of Pa- 
lestine. The last volume is composed of various readings and 
critical remarks on all the preceding versions, and concludes 
with an explanation of all the proper names in the Bible. The 
work sells from twenty-five pounds to seventy guineas, accord- 
ing to the difference of condition. ‘The copies that are ruled 
with red lines commonly sell for three or four guineas more than 
the others. ‘The work was begun in Oct. 1653, and completed 
in 1657. It was published by subscription, under the patronage 
of Oliver Cromwell, who permitted the paper to be imported duty 
free ; but the Protector dying before it was finished, Walton can- 
celled two leaves of the preface, in which he had made honora- 
ble mention of his patron, and others were printed containing 
compliments to Charles Il, and some pretty severe invectives 
against republicans. Hence has arisen the distinction of republi- 
can and loyal copies. ‘The former are the most valued. ‘Three 
unsuccessful attempts have been made to reprint the Polyglott Bi- 
ble; twoby Rev. Josiah Pratt, and one by Dr. Adam Clarke. 

Concerning the literary history of the London Polyglott, the 
reader will find much and interesting information in the Rev. H. 
J. Todd’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rt. Rev. 
Brian Walton, D. D. lord bishop of Chester, editor of the Lon- 
don Polyglott Bible ; with notices of his coadjutors in that illus- 
trious work; of the cultivation of oriental learning in England, 
preceding and during their time, and of the authorized English 
version of the Bible, to a projected revision of which Dr. Wal- 
ton and some of his assistants in the Polyglott were appointed. 
To which is added Dr. Walton’s own vindication of the London 
Polyglott. London, 1822. 2 vols. 8vo. See likewise Horne’s 
Introduction, Clarke’s Biographical Dictionary, and Butler’s Ho- 
re Biblice. ‘The 13th volume of the octavo edition of Light- 
foot’s works contains some letters of Walton to Lightfoot. See 
also Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary. Of this latter work, 
rich as it is in biographical and bibliographical facts, we have 
unfortunately no copy in this country. 
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ARTICLE Il. 


Present Eccuesiastican anp Rewicious ConpitTIon or 
CHRISTENDOM. 


Near y all the branches of the Christian church appear, at 
the present moment, to be in condition, if not of a singular 
and unprecedented character, yet fitted to awaken in a thought- 
ful mind the deepest solicitude. ‘Though the final results of the ex- 
isting agitations are unknown to us, yet it may be useful to look 
for a brief moment at the actual state of Christendom, with the 
hope, that we may draw some useful lessons from the leaves of 
that part of the book of Providence, which is now opening. 

Beginning at the seat of the glorious Protestant reformation, 
we do not find that calm which might be expected in countries 
where a patriarchal despotism holds the reins of civil govern- 
ment, and where established national churches have now attain- 
ed the growth of centuries. Great exasperation prevails in some 
parts of the Prussian dominions in consequence of the royal 
measure forcibly uniting the Lutheran and Reformed churches. 
Faithful ministers have been ejected from their parishes because 
they would not put their faith in the regal rescript. In Silesia 
particularly, the excitement is said to be very great. ‘The king 
of Prussia has yet to learn that the bayonet.is not the proper in- 
strument to control the conscience. 

In some portions of Catholic Germany, there are symptoms 
of a growing, deep dissatisfaction with the spiritual domination 
of the pope. His right to interfere in their concerns is openly 
and extensively contemned. As the common school and uni- 
versity education is diffused through these provinces, there will 
be a wide departure from the hereditary faith, and a real if not 
avowed conformity to the usages and doctrines of the Protestants. 
A careful examination of the actual state of public feeling in all 
the Catholic countries of Europe, would excite mingled feelings 
of hope and apprehension. 

In some of the northern countries of Europe, the cold ortho- 
doxy established by law is maintained with an iron hand. Dis- 
sent is punished by incarceration. In some districts, however, 
the flame of vital piety is finding its way through the superin- 
cumbent mass of ceremony and formality. 
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The General Assembly of the established church of Scotland 
has ever been the arena of warm and sometimes of bitter con- 
troversy. When the Presbyterian government was established, 
from its very commencement there were individuals, both among 
the clergy and the laity who labored to embarrass or paralyze 
the proceedings of the ecclesiastical courts from views of person- 
al aggrandizement, or from political intrigue, under the secret or 
avowed influence of the crown.* In 1740, the assembly pro- 
nounced a sentence of deposition on eight ministers who had se- 
ceded, and appointed their several churches to be declared vacant. 
This was the origin of the Independent Presbytery. The ground 
of complaint was the rule respecting patronage adopted in 
1680, and reénacted by the assembly in 1732, which nullified 
the original doctrine of the church that no minister “ should be 
intruded upon any congregation either by the prince or by any 
inferior person, without lawful election, and the assent of the 
people over whom the person is placed.” ‘The Independent 
Presbytery gradually increased till they embraced a very re- 
spectable portion of the population of Scotland. ‘Two parties, 
however, still remained in the church. Those who called them- 
selves the moderate party affirmed that the legal call to a minister 
was limited to heritors and elders, while the other party con- 
tended for the right of the petitioners at large, or at least of the 
heads of families, to be admitted as callers. ‘The former had the 
support of government who perpetually interfered in the manage- 
ment of assemblies. Between 1765 and 1774, there occurred 
several examples of settlements appointed by the assembly to 
which great opposition was made, and which occasioned more 
obstinate and protracted litigation than any thing on the records 
of the church after 1680. During Dr. Robertson’s time, who 
was the leader of the moderate party, the struggle with the peo- 
ple was perpetual ; and the opposition to presentees so extreme- 
ly pertinacious, as in a great measure to engross the business of 
assemblies. A few years after Dr. Robertson retired, the peo- 
ple, disgusted with unsuccessful processes before the assembly, 
began quietly to leave the church-courts to execute their sen- 
tences, and set themselves to rear seceding meeting-houses. 

In the last General Assembly (1836), the subject of patron- 
age was the theme of long and earnest controversy. About one 


* Brief Account of the Constitution of the Established Church of 
Scotland, by the late Rev. Sir Henry Moucrieff Wellwood, p. 12. 
Vou. X. No. 27. 3 
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third of the assembly, including several men of distinguished 
talents, were in favor of the abolition of patronage. Another 
proposition which was angrily contested was,—that no elder 
should be qualified to sit as a representative in any superior 
court who was not bona fide an acting elder in the session of 
which he was a member. After great uproar and confusion, 
the resolution was adopted by a majority of seven votes. 

The religious affairs of England are in a still more sorrowful 
condition. Communities which are in perfect harmony of doc- 
trine as to all the truths which are needful for the eternal salva- 
tion of the soul, are in arms against one another for the attain- 
ment of some political end. ‘The spirit of popery in the Epis- 
copal church awakens alarm in the bosoms of some of her best 
friends. Principles are said to be avowed which would subvert 
the reformation itself, and even censure is cast upon the reform- 
ers for departing too far from Rome.* ‘Three distinguished 
professors at Oxford have published tracts in which the doctrine 
of justification is represented as nearly identical with the rite of 
baptism, while sins committed subsequently are to be atoned 
for by a painful system of penance.t These doctrines are not 
without adherents, we believe, in the American Episcopal church. 
One party in England suppresses one doctrine { and another its 
converse. One is inclined to take liberties with the words of the 
liturgy, and another misinterprets their meaning. In Ireland 
the main safe-guard for purity of doctrine lies in the hostility to 
Romanism. ‘The crying evil of the present day, in the opinion 
of the staunch friends of the establishment, is the want of some 
visible incorporation of the church itself. Provincial synods 
have been dropped. Convocation is an empty form. Its re- 
sumption is dreaded as a democratical measure. The bishops 
act as individuals, and not as a college. Appointed as they are 
by the ministry that happens to be in office they will naturally 
take sides with the appointing power, or their politics will natu- 
rally be those of their patrons. While the friends of the estab- 
lishment in England are calling on the Irish branch of the church 
to enter at once on the most active measures to secure the con- 
version of the swarms of Romanists about them, in other words, 


* London Missionary Register, Jan. 1837. 


+ See the London Christian Observer for several of the past 
months, 


{ We use the words of an organ of high churchmanship. 
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to act as a domestic missionary society, the principal dignitary 
of the Irish church is fulminating his edicts against some of his 
clergy, whose zeal has led them to establish evening meetings, 
and engage in other home-missionary employments. We fear 
that a large portion of the British episcopal communion must 
labor at the work of self-conversion, before they will become pro- 
per instruments to turn the deluded Catholic from his follies. 

If we direct our attention to our own side of the Atlantic, we 
shall find occasion for the profoundest grief. There is now 
scarcely any missionary society at home or abroad, which is con- 
ducted on the plan of merging all non-essential or subordinate 
opinions. ‘The London Missionary Society endeavored to com- 
bine good men holding different opinions on such points into one 
body, but it was found impracticable ; that society receives con- 
tributions from christians of other denominations, and may have 
some of the few orthodox English Presbyterians among its di- 
rectors ; but the body is Independent, and its missions are con- 
ducted for the most part on that plan of discipline. The Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners, is the only society for foreign mis- 
sions, which, in any considerable degree, combines different bodies. 
In that society, Congregationalists act with Presbyterians and 
the Dutch Reformed, yet recent occurrences give ground for the 
belief that this codperation will be materially impaired. 

Even the neutral ground of the Bible Society is invaded. 
The same course which has produced the separation of the Bap- 
tists of this country from the American Bible Society, is work- 
ing in Great Britain. The ground of disunion is, the obligation 
which the Baptists consider themselves to be under, of adopting 
in all the versions of the Scriptures prepared by them a native 
word for baptism which shall necessarily imply immersion.* At 
a large meeting of delegates of Baptist associations and churches 
held in Philadelphia in April last, the following resolutions were 
adopted: “ ‘That under existing circumstances it is the indispen- 
sable duty of the Baptist denomination in the United States to 
organize a distinct society, for the purpose of aiding in the trans- 
lation, printing, and circulation of the Scriptures ;” “That this 
organization be known by the name of the American and For- 
eign Bible Society ;”’ “‘ That the society confine its efforts, dur- 
ing the ensuing year, to the circulation of the word of God in 
foreign tongues ; and “That the Baptist Denomination in the 


* Missionary Register, Jan. 1837. 
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United States, be affectionately requested to send to the society, 
at its annual meeting, during the last week in April, 1838, their 
views as to the duty of the society to engage in home distribu- 
tion.” We do not think that these proceedings will diminish 
materially the resources of the American Bible Society. It was 
stated in the Convention by a prominent delegate from New 
England, that very little had been done by the Baptist denomi- 
nation in his part of the country, in behalf of the Bible Society. 
But, on other grounds, we consider the formation of this new 
society as an unfortunate measure. The translation and disper- 
sion of the Bible in foreign tongues may be done with great fa- 
cility by a foreign missionary board. ‘The common ground on 
which nearly all the evangelical denominations of Christians 
have stood is also narrowed. If the Bible society cannot fur- 
nish a position on which the sects may labor harmoniously to- 
gether, the case is evidently hopeless. The day in which 
Christians shall see eye to eye is postponed to an indefinite fu- 
turity. All the bright visions which dawned upon us thirty 
years ago will end in utter midnight. In the opinion of many, 
this measure of the Baptist convention will result in another 
English version of the Scriptures, if not in a division of the de- 
nomination itself. Many of the most intelligent members of thie 
sect are strenuously opposed to the project of a new version. 
We hope that their better counsels will prevail. 

With the condition and the internal relations of the American 
Protestant Episcopal church, we do not profess to be very fa- 
miliar. ‘That there are, however, serious differences of opinion 
among the members of that respected communion, no intelli- 
gent observer can doubt. ‘These differences respect doctrinal 
belief, the authority of bishops, modes of action, intercourse 
with other denominations, voluntary societies, etc. There has, 
doubtless, been within a few years past, a decided revival of 
pure Christianity in the bosom of that clurch—as is testified by 
the recent, harmonious action on the subject of foreign missions. 
The increase of that spirit is greatly to be desired for the bene- 
fit of the world, and for the purity and efficiency of the denom- 
ination itself. A part of the existing prosperity of that church 
is, however, unquestionably to be ascribed to the pressure from 
without, or in other words, to the disasters which have befallen 
sister denominations. 

One of these denominations, which is now acquiring to itself 
an unenviable notoriety, is the venerable Presbyterian churcli, 
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which, a short time since was rising in its majesty—spreading 
its roots to the river, and its branches to the sea ; but is now fall- 
en so low that none do it reverence. The principal measures 
adopted by the dominant party in the late general assembly of 
that church will be regarded, we have no doubt, by the whole 
Christian world, as illegal, unconstitutional and unchristian. 
Four most respectable sy nods were voted out of the house, 
without citation or inquiry, or any form or process common to 
all civil, criminal and ecclesiastical courts in Christendom. ‘The 
most flagrant criminals have the right of trial by their own peers, 
and are confronted with their accusers. But here are men, 
some of them claiming to be regarded as almost the founders of 
the Presbyterian church, cherishing a filial and affectionate 
attachment to her catechisms and standards, severed by a sin- 
gle blow, and declared to be outcasts from their mother’s house. 
The case needs merely to be stated. No gloss can cover up its 
deformity. It needs not the bar of an impartial posterity to ad- 
just the question. The present time, the existing generation of 
Christians, all over the earth, where the rumor of these _ 
ceedings shall reach, will send back a murmur of deep and i 
dignant reprobation. No body of men can thus go ventas 
with impunity to the general sense of mankind. We can con- 
ceive of no possible justification. ‘The plea that this act of ex- 
communication was the only mode by which the dominant par- 
ty could acquire a permanent majority, and thus secure the final 
peace of the church, is a plea which in effect would annihilate 
every deliberative body on earth, and introduce in the place of 
government by law, universal anarchy .* 


* The synods were excluded on the ground that the plan of union 
formed between the general assembly of the Presbyterian church and 
the general association of Connecticut was unconstitutional. Let, 
however, the following facts be well weighed. They are found ina 
protest signed by 103 members of the last general assembly, some of 
them among the oldest and most venerable men in the church. “The 
plan of union now declared to be unconstitutional was formed Twen- 
ty years before the adoption of the present constitution of the Pres- 
byterian church. This plan, at the time of the adoption of the con- 
stitution, was in full and efficient operation, and of acknowledged au- 
thority as common law in the church. It had been recognized and 
respected, in numerous precedents in the doings of the general as- 
sembly from year to year. For sixteen Years since the adoption 
of this constitution, it has been regarded of equal authority with any 
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We will now briefiy advert to some of the causes of these 
melancholy contentions and divisions. 

The first cause which we shall name is national antipathy. 
The presbyterian church first consisted of a synod formed by 
the presbyteries of Philadelphia, New Castle, Snow Hill and 
Long Island. It was composed of presbyterians from Scot- 
land and from the north of Ireland on the one hand, and of in- 
dividuals from England and New England on the other. A 
difference existed in their views on various subjects which pro- 
duced perpetual discord. At length in 1741, the synod of 
Philadelphia, after an ardent controversy among its members, 
was rent in sunder, and the rival synods of New York and Phi- 
ladelphia were formed. ‘The pervading influence in the synod 
of Philadelphia was Scotch, Irish and Dutch ; the dominant in- 
fluence in the synod of New York was in the hands of men 
who were of English origin, and many of whom-came from 
New England.* The clergy of the synod of New York were, 
to a man, the warm friends and coadjutors of Mr. Whitefield ; 
while those of the synod of Philadelphia were generally, if not 
unanimously, his decided opposers. ‘Those who were most 
zealous for the strictest orthodoxy, and for adherence to the 
forms of church government, were called the “ old side ;” while 
those who laid a aay stress on vital piety than on any other 





act whatever to which an aan annuity is exentuatenally com- 
petent.” 


* The most influential man in the synod of New York was the 
Rev. Jonathan Dickinson, the first president of the college of New 
Jersey. He was a native of Hatfield, Ms. Other prominent men 
were Rev. Aaron Burr, the second president of the college of New 
Jersey, and a native of Fairfield, Ct., Rev. Jacob Green, father of Dr. 
Ashbel Green, a native of Massachusetts, and who came with Mr. 
Whitefield, in 1745, from Massachusetts to New Jersey, Rev. John 
Pierson, son of the first president of Yale College, and Rev. Jedidiah 
Andrews, a graduate of Harvard, and a native of New England. 
See the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green’s Hist. of the Coll. of New Jersey, p. 
298. The ministers of whom we first hear as founding churches in 
the Philadelphia synod were Rev. Francis M’Kemie and the Rev. 
John Hampton, the former from the north of Ireland, the latter from 
Scotland. There were also John Wilson, Nathaniel Taylor, George 
M’Nish, and Samuel Davis, all from Scotland or Ireland. See Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Miller’s Sketch of the Hist. of the Presbyterian church 
in the Encyclopeedia of Religious Knowledge, p. 966. 
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ministerial qualification, and who set a lighter estimate by ec- 
clesiastical order, were called the “ new side,” or “ new lights.” 
Though both synods adopted the Westminster confession of 
faith and catechisms, still it was found then, as it has been ever 
since, that a uniform and literal adherence to these standards 
could not be secured. In that period, however, and in every 
year subsequently, something deeper existed than ecclesiastical 
or theological differences, hostility or friendship to Mr. White- 
field, regard or indifference to vital piety, attachment or non- 
attachment to a learned ministry. Many of the emigrants from 
Scotland, Ireland and Holland entertained prejudices against 
New England. Many of the descendants of these emigrants, 

possibly (it may be thought by some) through the fault of the 
people of New England, still retain these prejudices. In some 
cases, it amounts to a positive hatred of New England and of 
all her institutions. It has its ground in ignorance of those institu- 
tions,* in political causes, in misapprehension of the designs of 
the people of New England, in misjudgments regarding congre- 
gationalism, etc. “ It has become so common,” says the hon- 
orable Peleg Sprague,” ‘with our brethren of other States, 
to talk of New England cupidity and fraud, that it is ta- 
ken by the ignorant abroad to be characteristic of our com- 
munity.’ Scarcely less common is it for the Christians of 
the South and West not of New England descent, to regale 
themselves with stories of the heterodoxy and ecclesiastical 
bankruptcy of all the professed disciples of Jesus whose lot is 
cast east of the Hudson. One has but to attend the sittings, or 
peruse the debates of a presbyterian convention or assembly, to 
become convinced that New England is regarded as an infected 
district, and that every one who migrates thence, ought to sub- 
mit to a long quarantine. 

Another cause of these unhappy collisions is the extent of 
territory which is embraced in the Presbyterian church. She 
has a presbytery on the Merrimack and another on the Arkansas. 
Her delegates come from Detroit and from Sullivan’s island. 
As an inevitable consequence, there will be a difference of opin- 
ion. Where climate, early association, and education, are so 
diverse, entire harmony of counsel or identity of belief can- 
not be — It calls for aren kindness, mutual for- 


* See two adinirable articles on this subject in the North Ameri- 
can Review, for January and April, 1837. 
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bearance, a conscientious abstinence from irritating compari- 
sons, and that charitable judgment alike required by the rules 
of civilized society and by the gospel of Jesus Christ. All our 
expectations of the continued union of these States are the 
merest dreams, if professed theologians and Christians cannot 
exercise that common candor which many politicians exhibit. 

It is undeniable that one cause of the collisions in question is 
a difference in doctrinal views. ‘There never has been an entire 
harmony among presbyterians since the first church was found- 
ed in 1703. Previously to 1716, when the first synod was 
formed, a number of churches in East and West Jersey and on 
Long Island, previously congregationalists, had become pres- 
byterian. Of course, their ministers had been educated with 
predilections in favor of the Cambridge and Saybrook platforms, 
which do not agree on every point with the Westminster Con- 
fession which was adopted in 1729. Natives or their descend- 
ants of France, Holland and Switzerland became connected with 
the presbyterian church. Men from so many different coun- 
tries could not of course agree on all the minutie of doctri- 
nal belief. Among the elements of discord which resulted in 
the division of the Presbyterian church in 1741 was the ques- 
tion of a strict or a liberal construction of the standards. ‘There 
is no fact in the ecclesiastical history of the country more noto- 
rious than that the theology of New England as explained by 
Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, Dwight and others, has been with- 
in the present century, opposed on some important points by multi- 
tudes in the presbyterianchurch. Even those who together vigor- 
ously withstood the New England theology were not, and are 
not to this day, entirely agreed among themselves. Yet we 
think that no candid judge will affirm that any of these differen- 
ces are fundamental. Some of them may be important as af- 
fecting clearness of mental conceptions, and consequently the 
usefulness of the ministry, but they do not trench on the ground 
of the soul’s salvation. ‘The presbyterian convention which 
lately met in Philadelphia, after a week’s labor, collected some- 
thing like a dozen doctrinal errors, most of which never had ex- 
istence in the United States, or at least, in the presbyterian 
church. It is possible that some ill-taught and isolated enthusi- 
ast may have broached some of them. This fact is conclusive 
proof that there is a substantial agreement in respect to doctrine 
throughout the presbyterianchurch. Alleged and apprehended 
differences are much greater than actual facts will show the re- 
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al differences to be. But words are things. Invidious terms 
will affix a scandal which truth cannot, for a long time, efface. 

Another most potent cause of these melancholy contentions is 
slavery. Nearly every member of the minority of the last as- 
sembly, and all the four synods which were cut off from the 
church belong to the free States. A large proportion of the 
members of the convention, as well as of the majority in the as- 
sembly, were from the slave States. How far these things had 
influence in the measures of the assembly we know not. Many 
intelligent observers believed that they had great influence. 
Slavery has a thousand ramifications. It affects all our national 
interests. Exclude it from discussion we cannot. A com- 
promise to leave it untouched can only be a temporary expedi- 
ent. ‘The institution is such as to obtrude itself every where. 
It is in vain to contend that it is simply a civil relation. Has it 
not religious bearings and connections? Are not cases of church 
discipline constantly occurring under this system? And can 
these cases be prevented from coming constitutionally before 
the highest judicatory of the presbyterian church? Will any 
compact which is formed between the ministers and elders of 
the churches of the free and those of the slave States, involving 
the obligation of total silence in the premises, be likely to con- 
tinue unbroken ? 


From the preceding statements respecting the present condi- 
tion of the christian world, we may derive some instructive 
lessons. 

The Saviour, in his most affecting and sublime valedictory 
counsels to his disciples, and in his address to the eternal Father, 
dwells with the intensest emotion on the unity of his disciples, 
and upon the benign effects flowing from it. Yet scarcely had 
the cloud received him from their sight, before there were 
“murmurings” of one portion of his disciples against another. 
Again we hear that there was “no small dissension and dispu- 
tation’’ on some ritual questions. In the same chapter, we learn 
thata “ contention so sharp”’ arose between two inspired and emi- 
nently pious missionaries, that they took their departure to dif- 
ferent fields of labor. 'The church at Corinth was soon split in- 
to rival factions, and contended with an acrimony in an inverse 
proportion to the importance of the topics in dispute. John 
had searcely cast his crown before his Saviour’s feet, when her- 
esies and schisms spread like the plague from one end of the 
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christian world to the other,—often by means of the heated 
partizanship of those who esteemed themselves the most ortho- 
dox. At length, an impostor drew off a third part of the stars 
of heaven, while the other parts sunk into the undistinguishing 
unity of the beast. Behold the mystery! Be astonished at 
the forbearance of the Saviour! Why does he not arm his red 
right hand against his distracted church, and quench her glim- 
mering light in eternal darkness ? 

We are taught most impressively to trust in God alone. 
‘¢ Great men are not always wise, neither do the aged under- 
stand judgment.” ‘The fathers in the ministry, the angels of 
the churches — how often does their strength go from them, and 
they become weak, and like any other men. ‘There is no source 
of confidence short of the Everlasting Hills, no ground of de- 
pendence except in the Rock of Ages. Christians, whom at a 
distance we have almost revered as paragons of piety and wis- 
dom, are found, on a nearer view, to be made of clay like others. 

At the same time we are taught a lesson of charity. Men 
are better as individuals, than they are as masses. They will 
do that in a public body which as friends and neighbors they 
would abhor. ‘The conscience which is “quick and sharper 
than a two-edged sword”? in private life, becomes in a public 
assembly exceedingly pliable and accommodating. In the do- 
ings of the general assembly of the established church of Scot- 
land, in 1836, we find a noble marquis saying: ‘ If such obser- 
vations were indulged in that house, he, for one, should not 
again allow himself to be named as an elder in that house, be- 
cause he could not come in contact with persons using such lan- 
guage.” The significant words: “ great confusion, cries of or- 
der,” “renewed uproar and confusion which lasted for some 
time,” are plentifully interpolated into the minutes. A keen 
discussion occurred on the question whether the assembly should 
“enjoin” or “recommend” to the presbyteries to take up some 
contributions. One of the interlocutors was addressed by the 
moderator in the emphatic terms: “I at least enjoin that you 
sit down.” ‘Thus we see that our own conventions and assem- 
blies have foreign precedents for some of their proceedings and 
for parts of their vocabulary. Most of those acrimonious debaters 
are, however, at home, doubtless, Christians and gentlemen. 
Conscience and courtesy resume their offices. It is, therefore, 
the dictate of christian charity not to condemn too harshly the 
members of a public body. All due allowance must be made 
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for the heat of party spirit, for mutual stimulation and recrimina- 
tion, for the blinding effect of an ardent controversy, and for the 
thousand militant influences generated by crowded public meet- 
ings continued day and night. 

The ecclesiastical controversies of the present day prove con- 
clusively, if any proof were needed, that creeds and confessions 
of faith of man’s devising are but a feeble barrier against the in- 
trusion of error, and but a poor auxiliary in the diffusion of truth. 
They have their use, and are not lightly to be discarded. ‘They 
serve as a convenient manual of doctrines, especially for minis- 
ters of the gospel. But has not their employment as a means 
for discovering and excluding error real or supposed, —as a 
touchstone of soundness in the faith, or as rules or laws by 
which to try individuals for heresy been, for the most part, a 
signal failure ?, Look at the great church establishments of Chris- 
tendom—those which are regarded as possessing the most or- 
thodox symbols and creeds. A large majority of the members 
of the Dutch Reformed church of Holland are universally re- 
ported as entertaining loose, latitudinarian, or Arminian views ; 
and yet this result—at least in former times—did not take 
place through want of efforts at discipline, and of other strong 
measures. In Germany, in 1825, out of one hundred profes- 
sors of theology, not more than nineteen were considered ortho- 
dox. If there be some return in the Scottish church to evan- 
gelical views, how long is the time since Dr. Robertson, at the 
head of the moderate party, had gone sufficiently far from the 
tenets of Knox and Calvin? And still the creed of this church 
is most thoroughly Calvinistic. A majority of the inhabitants of 
England are professedly members of the established church ; 
but how few either of her ministers or members strictly adhere 
to the articles in their true sense? ‘Those who are called evan- 
gelical preachers in the establishment undoubtedly approximate 
nearest in their views to the thirty-nine articles. “ In Ireland,” 
says the London Quarterly Review, “‘ where the chapters have 
little or no weight, the connection of discipline between the 
bishop and the clergy has been proportionably weakened ; and 
the main safeguard for purity of doctrine lies in the hostility to 
Romanism.”” ‘The presbyterians of the north of Ireland have 
been sadly troubled with doctrinal differences ; while the same 
sect in England has become principally merged in unitarianism. 
A similar induction of facts that have occurred in this country 
would lead us to the same conclusion. The integrity of divine 
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truth connot be maintained by the iron clasps of creeds and 
formularies. A more effectual method for the attainment of 
this object is a critical and patient study of the Bible, calm and 
friendly discussion, an earnest codperation on the part of all 
Christians in efforts to spread the gospel, and above all in a gen- 
eral effusion of the influence of the Holy Spirit. Catechisms 
are good in their place. The revived attention in many parts 
of our country to the excellent Assembly’s Shorter Catechism 
is among the favorable indications of the times. Still the church 
must study the Scriptures rather than the creed, must rely on 
prayer rather than on any human device whatever. 

By the lamentable occurrences which are taking place in va- 
rious parts of Christendom, we are taught not to divide further, 
as some persons confidently argue, but to strengthen the things 
which remain. The visions which burst upon us thirty years 
ago were not delusions. ‘The shackles of sect and party, which 
were rent in sunder when the British and Foreign and the 
American Bible societies were formed, are not to be reforged. 
The churches will not consent to be strangled again with the 
bandages which were manufactured by the intolerance of past 
ages.*™ 

* An entire abandonment of the principles on which so large 
a part of the Christian world acted in the formation of the Bible so- 
cieties and other national institutions, would be almost enough to call 
the venerable dead from their graves, “An excitement,” says Dr. 
John M. Mason, “as extraordinary as it is powerful, has roused the 
nations to the importance of spreading the knowledge of the one liv- 
ing and true God, as revealed in his Son. Local feelings, party pre- 
judices, sectarian jealousies, are excluded by its very nature. Its 
members are leagued in that and that alone, which calls up every 
hallowed, and puts down every unhallowed principle—the dissemi- 
nation of the Scriptures in the received versions where they exist, 
and in the most faithful where they may he required. In such a 
work, whatever is dignified, kind, venerable, true, has ample scope ; 
while sectarian littleness and rivalries can find no avenue of admis- 
sion.” “The formation of the British and Foreign Bible Society,” 
says Robert Hall, “ will, we trust, constitute a new era in the history 
of religion, which may be styled the era of unanimity. It affords 
a rallying point for the piety of the age, an unsuspicious medium of 
communication between the good of all parties and nations, a centre 
of union and codperation in the advancement of a common cause, 
which cannot fail to allay the heats and smooth the asperities of dis- 
cordant sentiment.” 
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We are aware that in the opinion of individuals of sound 
judgment and of extensive observation, the present indications 
of Providence seem to be adverse to the method of evangelizing 
the world by the means of large national associations. ‘They 
hear in the unhappy collisions which occur the voice of divine 
wisdom, warning us that we have erred in adopting our magnifi- 
cent plans, and that we ought to toil for the salvation of the 
world, rather as individuals, and with more secrecy and caution. 
We dissent from this interpretation. We do not think that the 
finger of Providence points to the abandonment of our large in- 
stitutions. Why may not these sad events be for the trial of 
our faith? Why may they not be intended to teach us that the 
organizations in question, though in themselves excellent, are 
but organizations, and that the moving power is with God. 
We may have relied upon them to the exclusion of the divine 
influence. We may now be receiving the punishment of our 
temerity. But chastisement is not final reprobation. These 
institutions need discipline. ‘They are, as really as their indi- 
vidual supporters, in a state of probation. But is every frown 
of the Almighty to be regarded as an anathema? Did the 
long and bitter troubles of the London Missionary Society indi- 
cate that God was displeased with the organization of that insti- 
tution ? 

We think that some men deceive themselves on this point. 
In their humility, they would have the church act on a small 
scale. They are earnest advocates for movements which are sim- 
ple, narrow, easily comprehended, and easily controlled. But 
ought we not in this case to be governed by the soundest maxims 
of wisdom ? Is it entirely certain, that if our national institutions 
should be sundered into a hundred independent societies, we 
should escape trouble ? Would not jealousy, envy, and the 
other bad passions have a fine opportunity to reveal their ten- 
dencies in the provincial or State or county associations ? Could 
we wholly exclude the demon of party if we had twenty-six 
home missionary institutions, instead of two orthree ? Suppos- 
ing that New England had six entirely independent organiza- 
tions for this purpose, would controversy and narrow-mindedness 
be excluded? Are there not differences of theological views in 
some of the States of New England which would interfere with 
the harmonious movement of a benevolent association? In that 
case, a minuter subdivision would be required, till single coun- 
ties, or single associations of ministers, or single churches, or 
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parts of churches, (for these theological differences exist in par- 
ticular churches) would be organized, till the whole land would be 
overspread with societies, each laboring in solitary grandeur and 
inefficiency. 

“ The impulse,” remarks the eloquent Dr. Mason, “ which 
the British and Foreign Bible society, ten thousand times more 
glorious than all the exploits of the sword, has given to the con- 
science of Europe, to the slumbering hope of millions in the re- 
gion and shadow of death, demonstrates to Christians of every 
country what they cannot do by insulated zeal ; and what they 
can do by codperation.” ‘ Concentrated action is powerful ac- 
tion. ‘The same powers, when applied by a common direction, 
will produce results impossible to their divided and partial exer- 
cise. A national object unites national feeling and concurrence. 
Unity of a great system combines energy of effort with economy 
of means. Accumulated intelligence interests and animates the 
public mind. And the catholic efforts of a country thus harmo- 
nized, give her a place in the moral convention of the world ; 
and enable her to act directly upon the universal plans of hap- 
piness which are now pervading the nations.” We see no rea- 


son to abjure these considerations. They are the results of the 


soundest wisdom ; they are based in the nature of man; _ they 
are corroborated in every year’s history of the church. What 
a sublime object is held up by the British and Foreign Bible 
society before all the nations of the earth? And what is now 
doing in comparison by the smaller societies ?—- Where is the 
discontented Edinburgh Bible society ? Who now hears of the 
Trinitarian off-shoot ? What, moreover, are the evils which the 
world is suffering from the national or rather we should say, 
ecumenical institutions ? Is the freedom of thought and of action 
abridged? Are chains forged for the unwary by these irresponsible 
organizations ? Is the Protestantism or the Calvinism of Chris- 
tendom brought into hazard ? 

Some persons may regard these strange and revolutionary 
movements in the churches as a signal for the abandonment of 
voluntary societies, and the warmer embrace of ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. All things appear to be loose and disorderly. In 
every outbreak of popular or clerical violence, they see the ne- 
cessity of some single, central, coércive power, who shall take 
the disease and the remedy into his own hands, and ordain and 
execute laws and rules of action, without any troublesome 
reference to the parties interested, or the persons to be affected. 
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But while this may be a beautiful theory, it seems to us to be 
entirely unsupported by facts, or by philosophy. Our civil 
constitutions are utterly inconsistent with any such dictatorial, 
metropolitan influence. Our republican government must be 
merged into a monarchy or a despotism, before a single cardinal 
or a college of cardinals can control our benevolent agencies. 
Charities are not to be ordered or enjoined. They will flow 
freely or not flow at all. Any attempt, even in language or 
by the terms employed, to bring our beneficent plans under a 
systematized ecclesiastical control would be met, at least in 
large and enlightened districts of our country, with the most de- 
cided opposition. Besides, such a change would imply nothing 
less than an utter overthrow of some of our forms of ecclesiasti- 
cal policy. We should be under the necessity of disowning 
long established and warmly cherished usages and habits, which 
though now combined into order and system, are, strictly 
speaking, nothing more than voluntary compacts. ‘The Congre- 
gational and the Baptist denominations are not accustomed to 
say much about the jus divinum of their church governments. 

It would seem that evidence enough is furnished by recent 
events to demonstrate that ecclesiastical organizations are not 
the best mode for conducting missions and other benevolent 
operations. What possibly can be more contingent and pre- 
carious than the action of the highest judicatories of some of our 
denominations, where a majority this year will be a minority 
next year, where one set of measures will prevail to-day and a 
different set to-morrow? In these ecclesiastical assemblages, 
there is nothing of permanence, uniformity, steadiness, without 
which a charitable institution can accomplish nothing. And yet 
no argument is more frequently urged in favor of church organi- 
zations than this: ‘ Voluntary societies are usurping the place 
which belongs to the church. The church was instituted for 
the very purpose of doing that which irresponsible bodies have 
unrighteously assumed.’ But is not the church left free to se- 
lect what plan she pleases for the diffusion of the gospel? Is she 
not as truly laboring for the conversion of the world in the ex- 
isting mode, as she would be if the thousand and one sects, in- 
to which she is now sundered, were to resolve themselves into 
Missionary , Education, Tract, Bible, Sunday School, Temperance 
and the numerous other associations now in successful operation ? 
These associations are not independent of her influence and con- 
trol. If she withdraws her patronage, they wither and die. 
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Were one half of the Baptist ministerial associations to resolve 
that the Baptist foreign missionary board is unworthy of confi- 
dence, would it not be a death blow to that excellent society ? 

The confidence of some individuals, who have hitherto been 
friendly to voluntary societies, has been shaken, in consequence 
of the arrogant claims alleged to have been set up by one or 
two of these associations, or the dictatorial manner of some itin- 
erant agents. ‘The liberty of Christ’s house, and of his minis- 
ters, it is asserted, has been invaded. A chance lecturer has 
attempted to lord it over God’s heritage. Allowing, however, 
the evil to be as troublesome, as it has been affirmed to be, 
what would be gained by resorting to ecclesiastical organizations ? 
Would the agents of these latter be any more discreet? Cloth- 
ed with the authority of the highest ecclesiastical tribunals, 
would their bearing towards pastors be more decorous, meek, 
and christian-like ? Would not they, and possibly the boards 
which sent ihem out, sometimes be guilty of intrusion, imperti- 
nence and overbearing dictation? It seems to us, that the re- 
nunciation of voluntary societies, because of an incidental evil 
which sometimes attends their operation, is the result of a very 
limited observation, or of a very defective judgment. ‘The mass 
of these societies are confessedly not in fault. ‘The generality 
of agents are trust-worthy and honorable men. And yet be- 
cause absolute perfection does not characterize all their move- 
ments, the whole system must be renounced in disgust. But in 
this manner, wise men are not accustomed to argue or to act. 

In conclusion, we remark that there is no ground for despair. 
The Eternal God is our Refuge, and underneath are the Ever- 
lasting Arms. Let us exercise a calm, trustful, forgiving spirit. 
We have fallen, it is true, on evil times. The convulsions in 
the commercial world are but the counterpart of those in the 
ecclesiastical. Yet no clouds are on the church like those 
which have enveloped her in the past. Our strifes, fierce as 
they are, cannot be compared with the Nestorian, Arian, or Ar- 
minian controversies. Alleged heretics are not now subject to 
maiming, branding, or incarceration. ‘The bells of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s night have ceased to toll, and the fires of Smithfield are 
gone out. Even ecclesiastical sentences have lost their terror. 
Truth, and argument and love are beginning to be regarded as 
the only legitimate weapons. The salvation of the world is sure, 
for it rests on the oath and promise of the Redeemer. Through 
the clouds and storms which surround us, we can discern the 
signs of his serene approach. 
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ARTICLE III. 


AN InquiRY INTO THE COMMERCE oF ANCIENT Eeypr. 
By F. M. Hubbard, Teacher of a Classical School, Boston. 


Tue position of Egypt made her necessarily a commercial 
country. Situated at the northeastern extremity of Africa, she 
became the natural outlet of all the commercial enterprise of 
the centre and eastern side of the continent which passed towards 
Europe and Asia, and lying along the coast of the Red Sea, 
and reaching beyond it to the Mediterranean, she became the 
great thoroughfare of the trade between India and southern 
Europe. 

The actual amount of commerce, the value and variety of its 
articles, the extent of country it traversed, and the spirit of 
rivalry and adventurous enterprise to which it gave birth, in the 
earlier ages of the world, and in all times before the splendor of 
the power and wealth of Greece, as they are little known, are 
exceedingly underrated. When ancient commerce is spoken of, 
we are apt to imagine an open boat which trusting not less to 
its oars than its sails might hardly weather the storms of an 
inland sea and which could never live on the open ocean, a pilot 
who knew no better guidance than the stars, and a distrustful 
ignorance which would not venture out of sight of land, and 
trembled at the doubling of a promontory. We imagine that in 
other times the wants of men were simple and their necessities 
few, their means of communication slight and their system of 
trafficking imperfect and inefficient. But ample evidence exists 
that some branches of commerce which were of great extent 
under the Roman empire, flourished likewise two thousand 
years before. It is certain also that the eastern trade of Egypt 
im modes of navigation and materials of exchange remains at 
this day substantially the same it was in the age of the Antonines. 
The lust of wealth, the parent of that necessity which is said to 
be the mother of invention, was not less strong in the bosoms of 
the fathers of our race than in ours; nor was the restless desire 
of change, or the tendency of society from simplicity to luxury 
weaker then than now. Besides the general wants of men, 
which are the foundation of commerce whether those wants are 

Vor. X. No. 27. 5 
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natural and primitive or superinduced by social life, remain 
essentially unchanged from age to age, and those which are 
peculiar and arise from soil and climate are as invariable as 
the soil and climate ; while the products of different countries 
which furnish the material of commerce, if they alter at all, are 
altered only by the slow improvements of agriculture, or the 
chance importations of trade. The circumstance that neighbor- 
ing countries produce articles, which are needful for the supply 
of each others’ luxuries or wants, affords presumptive evidence of 
a commerce between them. ‘The pride, avarice, and necessity 
of men forbid that it should be otherwise. ‘Thus the pepper 
and cinnamon of India, and the myrrh and frankincense of 
Arabia were absolute necessaries to the Egyptian in his warm 
climate and with his religious habits, while the trafficking of the 
Arab and the Indian rendered the gold of eastern Africa not 
less necessary to them. ‘The commercial relations of Egypt 
which might be inferred on this presumption, from what is 
known of the habits of the people, and of the soil and climate 
of the countries adjacent and in the same zone, are in the main 
well sustained by historical evidence. 

Egypt was bounded north by the Mediterranean sea, east by 
the Red sea (Sinus Arabicus) ; on the south it was terminated 
at the lesser cataract near Syene and Elephantine,* and on the 
west by the Lybian desert. ‘These were the territorial limits, 
but the extent of available and productive land was much less, 
for on the west the desert reaches up to within a few miles of 
the Nile, and when the traveller has passed a few miles from its 
eastern bank he meets only sandy wastes or barren rocks, with 
here and there a valley suited for pasturage. This region was 
inhabited in ancient times by the Icthyophagi, Ophiophagi, etc. 
wandering tribes, rebellious, and refractory, and never adding to 
the strength or the security of the country. It is now occupied 
by the Ababde and other pastoral or predatory tribes, who 
seem to have retained many of the habits and much of the 
spirit of their Troglodytic predecessors. The fertile and well 
inhabited portion of the country lies on both banks of the Nile, 
the valley of which from the eastern to the western mountains 


* Tunvys xal “Ldeqarrivns ..oineg siciv opor tig Aiyintov xai ts 
*APonlas, Strabo vol. iii. p. 416, ed. Tauchnitz. All the references to 
Strabo in this article are made to the same edition. Ezekie! 30: 6, 
* from the to wer of Syene,’ etc. 
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which enclose it, averages in middle and upper Egypt not more 
than from five to fifteen miles in width;* of this however a 
large part, as itis not reached by the river in its overflow, is not 
cultivated. ‘The proportion of cultivated land in the Delta, 
which begins about fifty miles from the sea, is larger and more 
fertile. ‘The whole course of the Nile from Elephantine is not 
far from 1000 miles.+ It is to the great and general fertility of 
the Nile valley that the commerce of Egypt is to be attributed 
in its origin and main extent, and in this sense, if in no other, 
Egypt is the gift of the Nile.{ Between the river and the 


* See Strabo iii. 419. The oracle of Ammon (Herod. ii. 18.) in 
answer to the question who were to be considered Egyptians, applied 
the name to those only who dwelt above Elephantine and drank 
the waters of the Nile. 


+ Wilkinson’s Thebes, appendix. The course of the river is very 
direct. 

t Aiyvatos.. tate Aiyuation énixtntos 18 yij xat Scigor tov moTapod, 
Herodotus ii. 5. Diodorus Siculus i. 34, gives it the epithet, 1orauo- 
zwotos. Herodotus enters into a labored argument to show that the 
whole of Egypt was produced by the gradual deposition of mud from 
the river. Independently of the truth or faulseness of his hypothesis, 
this is beyond question one of the most remarkable rivers of the 
world. The mystery which has always hung over it has not yet been 
removed. The remote sources of that stream on whose banks even 
in the earliest ages of the human race, arose a mighty empire, where 
civilized man has ever dwelt, and art has been perfected and com- 
merce has flourished, neither the researches of science, nor the lust 
of merchandising, the chances of war, nor the accidents of time have 
yet disclosed tous. “ From ancient time,” says Diodorus (i.37,) “ till 
Ptolemy Philadelphus the Greeks had not only not passed over into 
Ethiopia, but they had not even reached the borders of Egypt, so 
inhospitable and dangerous are those regions.” The dwellers in 
Meroé, from whom Egypt received its principles of humane and liberal 
culture, and who were much nearer its fountains, did not venture to 
speak of it except in terms of nystery. “So far are they,” says the 
same writer, “ from saying any thing definite on this subject, that they 
call the river Astaboras, which in the language of the Greeks means 
“water from darkness.” No eye witness has told us of the place whence 
its waters issue, or has heard it from one who has seen it. The story 
told Herodotus by the priests of Sais that it rose from a soundless 
abyss between Syene and Elephantine, was merely a weak effort to 
hide their ignorance, and was so regarded by him. After tracing it 
to the country of the Automoli, he informs his readers, (ii. 31,) 10 48 
ano toide ovdeic Eye caqéwe peacoat, further no one can certainly say. 
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mountains of the Lybian chain intervenes a strip of sandy waste 
two or three miles in width, a clearly marked line dividing life 





The report which he heard from Etearchus of a party of young 
Nasamones, a Lybian tribe, who crossed the desert in a journey of 
many days to a great river flowing east, infested by crocodiles, etc. 
though supposed by bim to be the Nile, probably refers to the Niger. 
Pliny v. 10, mentions the opinion of Juba, that it rises in a mountain 
of lower Mauritania in a marshy lake, with some arguments, but 
leaves it Nilus incertis ortus fontibus. Strabo (xiv. sub init) traces it 
only so far as to determine that the two streams which unite at 
Meroé were distinct rivers, one running from the east and the other 
from the west. This was a great advance on the knowledge of the 
earlier geographers, The same confession of ignorance, and desire 
to pry into the secret are often found in poets : 
fontium qui celat origines 
Nilus. Horace Carm. lib. 4. 14. 45. 


nec contigit ulli 
Hoc vidisse caput; fertur sine teste creatus, 


Flumina profundus aluvi conscia coeli. 
Claudian Eid. iv. Nilus, 12—14. 


Lucan Phars. x. 199—201 in a speech of Caesar, says, 


nibil est quod noscere malim, 
Quam fluvii causas per tanta secula latentes, 
Ignotumque caput; spes sit mihi certa videndi 
Niliacos fontes. 


It may not be inappropriate to subjoin the latest information on 
this subject, which though it leaves the question unsettled, furnishes 
some ground for further conjecture. M. Linant, who travelled in 
1827 below the junction of the Bahr Abiad with the Bahr Azrek 
which he places 15° 34° N. 32° 30’ 58” E. from Greenwich, says, “I 
have been unable to obtain any precise information as to the origin 
of the Bahr Abiad, none but the Arabs Coroun and the Wed Abrof 
pretending to know any thing of it. It is three or four miles wide 
at a short distance from the mouth. ‘The Sheik Hassan of Fazuolo, 
a well informed man for his country, and who had travelled a great 
deal in the adjacent districts, said that south of the Shilouks (twelve 
days from Kartun at the junction), the Bahr Abiad is lost in some 
extensive lakes, which stretch away to the westward, and communi- 
cate with each other during the inundations, the intervening couutry 
being flat and marshy. The remarks I made ov the stream agree 
well with this statement, neither gravel nor sand indicative of its 
being fed by torrents being found in it; and its shoals being all clay, 
proving, that it does not come from mountains, but from a country 
of the same nature, or at least that if it does originate in mountains, 
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from death, which most plainly shows what Egypt would be 
without the peculiar influence of the river. Rain in middle 
and lower Egypt seldom falls, and the soil owes all its vegetative 
power to the waters of the Nile.* 

At the middle of June is seen the first slight rise of the stream, 
and the current gradually swells till August, when the high 
banks are overflowed. ‘The waters begin to retire in September, 
and ordinarily so slowly that it is late in October before they 
have returned to their usual channel. 

The first tokens of the coming flood are hailed with universal 
joy. The husbandman hourly turns his eye to the stream, and 
with anxiety and earnest hope measures the inches of its progress. 
Nor is he alone concerned. The yearly revenue of the gov- 
ernment, the materials of the artizan, the gains of the merchant, 
and the daily beans of the beggar, all depend on the sometimes 
capricious deity of the Nile. “On account of the solicitude,”’ 
says Diodorus,+ ‘‘ which is connected with the rise of the river, 
a Niloscope has been constructed, by the kings, in Memphis. 
By this, those who have the charge of this business, having 
accurately measured the ascent, send abroad letters through the 
cities, informing them minutely how many cubits or fingers the 
river has risen, and when it begins to subside. By this means 


it has a long subsequent course over a country of an opposite kind, 
whence its source cannot be in the mountains of the Moon, at least 
not in the place where they are marked in our maps. Besides all 
which, another remarkable fact seems to me to prove indubitably that 
it comes from a system of lakes, namely the prodigious quantity of 
fish which arrive with the freshets at their first appearance, for these 
fish can only come from lakes where they are imprisoned when the 
waters are low and escape when the inundation takes place.” Still 
later Ibrahim Kashef, an officer in the service of the viceroy of Egypt, 
led a military slaving party up the banks of the Bahr Abiad, (reaching 
nearly 20° E. and 10° N.) for thirty-five days from its junction with 
the B. Azrek. His direction for the last twelve days was nearly 
west. “The river was then shallow, full of islands, six hours in 
breadth, and there were no mountains in sight.”—Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. ii. pp. 186, 7, and p. 26. If the prediction 
of Ammianus Marcellinus may be trusted there is little hope that 
future ages will be wiser than we are. “ Origines fontium Nili, ut 
mihi quidem videri solet, sicut adhuc factum est, posterae quoque 
aetates ignorabunt,” xxii. 15. 
* Nilus ibi coloni vice fungens. Pliny Hist. Nat. xvii. 47. 
+ 1. 36. 
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the whole people is relieved of its agony, learning the change 
of the swell to its opposite; and all immediately know the 
amount of the future crop, as such observations have been exactly 
recorded by the Egyptians for many years.”* During the forty 
days in which the inundation is at its height, the country presents 
an unique and remarkable spectacle. ‘The valley is almost 
entirely under water, and the cities and frequent villages lie upon 
the surface like islands on the sea. ‘The labors of the field and 
of the shop are suspended, and the sallow priest, the gay courtier, 
and the honest villager, in the hilarity of the season give them- 
selves without restraints to pastimes and merry-making. ‘The 
surface of the wide waters, in ancient no less than in modern 
times, was alive with loaded boats of villagers passing on visits 
to their neighbors, with streamers flying and every sign of 
gladness, or the more solemn processions of the priestly and 
devout, who brought out their offering and paid their thanks- 
giving with the rising or the setting sun. In the calm air and 
under the pure bright sky of evening, too, might be heard from 
boat to boat, the shout of revelry or of derision, mingled with 
the laughter of the unthinking and mirthful, and the music of 
the guitar and the drum.t+ In the palaces of the great was a 
festivity not less riotous or glad. Their haughty inmates, 
crowned with the lotus, and anointed with precious ointments, 
and reclining on luxurious ottomans, or at the table loaded with 
gold and the costliest dainties and served by dwarfs and Abys- 
sinian youths, dipping their finger tips in scented waters, and 





* Strabo iii. 464, speaks of a Nilometer at Elephantine as well as 
of that at Memphis. Of the former he says it is a well sunken in 
the bank of the Nine, and lined with stone, in which the water rises 
and falls on the same level as in the river; and that on the sides of 
the well are marks denoting the highest, lowest, and medium inunda- 
tions. The information sent out by those who watched the Nilometer, 
was of great usé to the agriculturist, by guiding his discretion in the 
use of the water. Wilkinson, Thebes, p. 462, says of the same, that 
“it coptains inscriptions recording several of the inundations from the 
reign of Augustus to that of L. Septimus Severus.” Of another in 
the island of Roda, near Cairo, p. 311. “ It consists of a square well 
or chamber, in the centre of which is a graduated pillar, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the daily rise of the Nile. This is proclaimed 
every morning in the streets of the capital by four criers, to each of 
whom a particular part of the city is assigned.” 


+ Herod. ii. 60. 
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breathing an air odorous with the richest perfumes, shared and 
gave token of their sharing in the simple and universal satis- 
faction.* 

The effects of too high an inundation are not less disastrous 
than those of an ordinary rise are beneficial. ‘The river when 
two or three feet above the level of its ordinary flood, bears 
away on its broad and impetuous current, flocks and herds, the 
hopes and habitatiqns of the husbandman. Nor does it regard 
human more than brute life, and sometimes families are swept 
away, or driven to the roofs of their solitary dwellings, or 
clinging to the few tree tops, that rise above the mass of waters, 
are left beyond the reach of help, to perish by famine.t The 
river, in these overflowings, deposites a large quantity of fat slimy 
mud, which imparts a wonderful fertility to every spot on which 
it rests.t Hardly in any a have such enormous crops 


e These allusions to the luxurious habits of the rich, apart from 
the historical evidence, are fully sustained by the paintings which 
remain in the temples and sepulehres in Thebes and elsewhere. 
Those who are fond of such knowledge are referred to Wilkinson’s 
Thebes, where much curious and minute information is given on 
these subjects. 


+ See Belzoni, Strabo iii. 417. Pliny Hist. Nat. xviii.47, The 
lowest inundation is reckoned at eighteen cubits, nineteen is tolerable 
(mondseb), twenty good, twenty-one sufficient, twenty-two fills every 
canal and is termed perfect, (temdm); but twenty-four would over- 
whelm every thing, and do great injury to thecountry. Wilk. p. 315. 


t In 100 parts, the slime of the Nile contains 11 of water, 9 carbon, 
6 oxide of iron, 4 silver, 4 carbonate of magnesia, 18 carbonate of 
lime, and 48 alumine. Regnault, in Memoires sur ? Egypte. The 
banks of the river are generally higher than the land behind them, 
so that the latter are first overflowed. This circumstance and other 
inequalities of the surface, gave rise to various devices for artificial 
irrigation. Allusion is made to this practice, by a passage which 
also proves its high antiquity, in Deut. 11: 10,“ not as the land of 
Egypt, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, 
as a garden of herbs.” Diodorus i. 34, says in his time the Egyptians 
used for this purpose a machine invented by Archimedes of Syracuse, 
which received its name (xoziiac) from its shape. This is supposed 
to be the Persian wheel. Shaw, Travels in Barbary and the Levant, 
11, 267 says the sakiah, a hydraulic engine for watering rice fields, 
was the Persian wheel. The same is described as still in use by 
Mad. Minutoli, p. 190. Pococke, Egypt i. 201, fol. gives an account 
of another instrument, ruder and more primitive. “ When the water 
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been produced with so little labor and expense of the cultivator. 
The whole process of culture consists in cutting a shallow fur- 
row with a plough, and scattering and covering the seed. ‘The 
covering of the seed we are assured by Diodorus, was done by 
herds of cattle who were let loose upon it, and trod it in.* 
Among the more important vegetable productions of Egypt, 
flax deserves the foremost mention. It was cultivated very 
extensively both for the oil which was expressed from it, and 
for the manufacture of linen. It is mentioned Ex. 9: 31, as 
one of the large and important crops smitten down by the 
plague of hail. “And the flax and the barley were smitten 
for the barley was in the ear, and the flax was bolled.” The 
manufacture of it is referred to in Ex. 20: 6, 36, and in other 
passages, in the phrase “ fine twined linen.” Also in Isaiah 
19: 9, “* Moreover they that work in fine flax, and they that 
weave net works shall be confounded.” It was also an article 
of foreign commerce. Solomon made large and regular impor- 
tations of it, 1 Kings 10: 28, “ And Solomon had _ horses 
brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn ; the king’s merchants re- 
ceived the linen yarn at a price.” So Prov. 7: 16, “ fine linen of 
Egypt.” Ezekiel speaks of it as imported by the ‘Tyrians and 


commonly used by them, 27: 7, “Fine linen with bordered 
work from Egypt was that which thou spreadest forth to be 
thy sail.” ‘The manufacture was of a very early date, and the 
wearing of it a matter of courtly use and luxury in the days of 


is deep, + hal puta nie wah A the ial which reaches down to the 
water; to it they tie earthen jars, which fill with water as it goes 
round, and empty themselves at the top in the same manner, being 
turned by oxen. When the banks are high, the most common way 
is to make a basin in the side of them, and fixing a pole with an axle 
on another forked pole, they tie a pole at the end of that, and at the 
end again of this which is next the rivera leather bucket, and a stone 
being tied to the other end, two men draw the bucket down into the 
water and the weight brings it up, the men directing it, and turning 
the water into the basin, whence it is raised in like manner; and so 
I have seen five one over another in the upper part of Egypt, which 
is a great labor.” 


* I. 36. Herodotus, ii. 14, says that swine were employed in this 
labor : éxedty 5¢ xatanatnon thot vol TO OTE UE 5 and Pliny, “ mox sues 
impellere vestigiis semina deprimentes in madido solo; et credo 
antiquitus factitatum.” The plough must have been used very early 
by the Egyptians, as it is found on the old monuments. 
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Joseph.* Herodotus says the weaving was performed by men,t 
and as these cities are mentioned as residences of workers in 
linen,{ we may conclude that the manufactire was carried on 
in large establishments. No people understood the policy of a 
subdivision of labor better than the Egyptians. Heeren has a 
yassage on this subject which we cannot forbear to insert.$ 
‘“ Both in the engravings of the work upon Egypt, of the royal 
tombs of Belzoni, and in those of Minutoli, we see these garments 
in their splendid colors as fresh as ever. ‘They are so different 
and various that a difference in the stuffs cannot be questioned. 
Many of them are so fine that the limbs shine through ; others 
on the contrary are coarser. Many of them are white, and 
many white and striped; others are starred or flowered, and 
many exhibit the most splendid colors of the East. The fine 
garments involuntarily remind us of the Indian muslins; in the 
dazzling glitter of others, silk stufls seem to be represented.” 
Cotton also was grown and woven in Egypt.|| The bodies 
of the dead were swathed in both cotton and linen,{ and the 
robes of the priesthood were made of cotton, which was a 
favorite material for dress with the wealthier classes in general. 
The vine was cultivated in Egypt from the earliest times. 
The butler was an officer of distinct and prescribed duties in 
the household of the Pharaohs.** Immense quantities of wine 
we are told, were ae -d by the multitudes assembled at 
Bubastis on the festival of Artemis.t+ Pliny commends the 
Sebennytic.{{ In aa the vine, and in the mode of pre- 
paring and preserving the wine, the Egyptians very much 
resembled the Romans. 


* Gen. 41: 42. t ii. 35. 

3 Lycopolis, Aphroditopolis and Panopolis, Strabo iii. 457. 

§ Africa vol. ii. p. 361, English translation. 

|| Pococke i. 205. Pliny xix. 2. § 3, mentions four kinds of linen, 
and adds, “superior pars Aigypti Arabiam vergens gignit fruticem, 
quem aliqui gossipion vocant, plures xylon, et ideo lina inde facta 
xylina. Parvus est, similemque barbatae nucis defert ,fructum, 
cujus ex interiore bombyce lanugo netur. Nec ulla sunt eis candore 
inollitiave praeferenda. Vestes inde sacerdotibus Aigypti gratissimae. 

Herod. ii. 81, and compare § 105. ** Gen. xl. 

tt Herod, ii. 60. 

{tt Pliny xiv. 9. Herodotus says a sort of wine made of barley, 
probably resembling our ale, was the common drink of the people of 
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Wheat was an article very extensively cultivated. Contrary 
to the assertion of Herodotus, we cannot doubt, that it was the 
common food of the people,* as well as a very important article 
of commerce. Among the earliest notices of Egypt, we find 
her a place of resort for the inhabitants of the adjacent countries, 
when under the pressure of famine.t Most of these countries 
on the north and east being in ordinary seasons less fertile, and 
in times of uncommon drought peculiarly exposed to this calamity, 
were always more or less dependent on her for their bread- 
stuffs, while from the everlasting barrenness of the interior of 
Africa, and the western coast of Arabia, we may conclude the 
exportation in those directions to have been large and constant.{ 
Under Justinian 260,000 quarters of wheat were annually 
exported to Constantinople.$ 

The pomegranate has always been a native of Egypt. The 
Israelites in Kadesh, chiding with Moses, referred to it as “a 
place of figs, of vines, of pomegranates ;”’|| and in preparing the 


Egypt. It was called zythus, and reported to be very little inferior 
to wine in odor and flavor. Diod. i. 34. “Besides the use that is 
coinmoniy made of rice, to feed their cattle, the Egyptians after it is 
dried and parched, make a fermented intoxicating liquor of it called 
bouzah, the same probably with the oivog xgidivog of the ancients. 
This is very copiously drank by the lower orders of people.” Shaw 
vol. ii. p. 266. 

* Exodus 9: 32, + Gen. xlii. 

t From Egypt all the western part of Arabia Felix about Mecca 
and Gedda (Jidda) are supplied, to which part they carry yearly 
about twenty ship loads of corn and rice, from Suez. The Arabs 
also in Arabia Petraea have their supply from Egypt before the 
return of the caravan from Mecca, and secure their provision by 
threatening to plunder the caravan if they are refused. Pococke i. 
204. All the grain that now arrives at Jidda and Yembo is shipped 
from Upper Egypt, on account of the pasha, whv makes enormous 
profits. Lieut. Wellsted. 

§ Gibbon Dec. and Fall v. 67, Pickering’s edition. The importance 
of Egypt, as a granary, to Rome for many ages, may be learned from 
the following passage from Pliny, Panegyricus, xxxi. “ Percrebuerat 
antiquitus, urbem nostram nisi opibus A gypti ali sustentari non posse. 
Superbiebat ventosa et insolens natio, quod victorum quidem populum, 
pasceret tamen, quodque in suo flumine, in suis navibus vel abundantia 
nostra vel fames esset.” He goes on in atone of exultation that by 
the wiser conduct of the emperor, this dependence had been sbaken 
off. “ Refundimus Nilo suas copias: recepit frumenta quae miserat, 
deportatasque messes revexit,” |} Num. 20: 5. 
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robe of the ephod it was commanded there should be “a golden 
bell and a pomegranate, a golden bell and a pomegranate, upon 
the hem of the robe round about.”* Its flower was used for 
dyeing red, and its bark for tanning leather.t 

Herodotus, speaking of those who dwelt in the marshy region 
of the Delta, says, “when the river becomes full, and the 
plains covered as with a sea, many lilies (xgévea) grow in the 
water, which the Egyptians call lotus. When they gather these 
they dry them in the sun, and what is in the middle of the 
lotus resembling a poppy, they bruise and make loaves of bread 
baked by the fire. The root of the lotus also is edible, 
and sweet, usually round and about of the size of an apple. 
There are other lilies resembling roses, which grow in the river, 
the fruit of which lies in a different husk growing “ from the 
side of the root,” (v addy xaduxe nagagvopuery é% 17g Gifs) in 
the form of wasps’ comb; in this are many seeds similar to the 
stone of an olive, which are eaten both green and dried. From 
the byblus, which is an annual plant, when they have gathered 
it from the marshes, they cut off the upper part and apply it to 
other uses ; the lower part about a cubit long they eat and sell, 
but those who wish to have it very nice, stew it over a hot fur- 
nace, and so eat it.”{ Strabo$ speaks of the byblus growing in 
the marshes and ponds|| as a reedy plant, reaching the height of 
ten feet, and having a tuft on the upper end.{/ The culture of 
it was in his time limited by a political regulation to the lower 
part of the Delta, for the sake of an increased revenue, the price 
of it being enhanced by its scarcity. This is doubtless the 
third kind mentioned by Herodotus, from which paper was made. 





* Exod. 28: 34. 

+ Corticis major usus ex acerbis adperficienda coria. Flos 
balaustium vocatur, et medicinis idoneus, et tingendis vestibus, qua- 
rum color inde nomen accepit, Pliny Hist Nat. xiii. 34. 

t Il. 72. 

§ III. 436. See also Diod. i. 34. and Isaiah xix, 7. “The paper 
reeds by the brooks.” For a full account of this plant the papyrus 
of the Latins and the method of making paper, the reader may con- 
sult Pliny Hist. Nat. xiii. 22—27. or a good account in the vol. on 
Egypt, in the Family Library, by Dr. Russell. 

{ In shallow waters only. Duo cubita non excedente altitudine 
gurgitum, Plin. N. H. xiii. 22. 
| Thyrsi modo cacumen, ib. 
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The lotus of Homer was an entirely different plant,* which 
did not grow in Egypt. It was a tall shrub, which even now 
as in the days of Herodotus grows very abundantly in Cyrenaica, 
and the region of the greater Syrtis, and indeed extends far 
down the western coast of Africa, where somewhat in th 
interior, it was found by Mungo Park. ‘The lotus, whic! 
occurs so often on the monuments, and which seems to havi 
had much of fanciful and mysterious significancy to the mind of 
an Egy ptian, and continually occurs among the symbols of tli 
Egyptian religion, was an aquatic plant very much resembling 
our common pond lily, the ~ set odorata, with large round 
leaves, and a rose like flower azure or white. 

The notices of Egyptian manufactures, which are found 
Greek and Latin writers are few and incidental, and give us 
little information on the subject. Our principal sources of 
knowledge in these matters are, the accounts given in the Old 
Testament of the Israelites in their Exodus from Egypt, and 
the recently studied paintings and sculptures in the tombs of 
Thebes and the temples of Luxor. 

The materials used in the various works executed by the 
Hebrews during their wanderings in the wilderness must have 
been brought with them from Egyy pt; whence also the skill of 
their w orkmanship, whatever it may have been, must have been 
mainly derived. In the lifetime of Joseph and of the princes 
who remembered his greatness and goodness they lived apar! 
followed a peculiar occupation, occupied a separate region, 
were a distinct people. ‘They might even then have cauglit 
some of the peculiarities of Egyptian manners, and gained som 
insight into the trades and arts practised among them, yet as 
they seem never to have been admitted to free intercourse, th 
knowledge thus gained must have been partial and imperfect. 
But when he reigned who knew not Joseph, and the day of 
their oppression began, and they were doomed to servile and 


* The lotus arbor of the ancients seems to be the same plant with 
the seedra of the Arabs. This shrub, which is very common in 
Jeereed and other parts of Barbary has the leaves, prickles, flower, 
and fruit of the jujeb, only with this difference, that the fruit is her 
round, smaller and more luscious, at the same time that the branches 
are neither so jointed, nor crooked. The fruit is still in great repute, 
tastes something like gingerbread, and is sold in the markets all ove: 
the southern districts of these kingdoms. Shaw’s Travels in Barbary 
and the Levant, vol. i. p. 263. 
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toilsome labors, the same force which peeled their shoulders and 
ground their spirits, taught them the curious arts and handicraft of 
their oppressors. Moses we are told “ was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians ;”’ but while to the common people both 
Hebrew, and Egyptian, the lore of the priesthood was sealed 
up and aloof, the commoner of the Hebrews, as the body of 
them wrought in the brick-yard or aided to uprear the pyramid, 
must have learned something of the peculiar arts of the field 
and of the workshop, and the females their domestic economy 
and the craft of the household. 

The researches of modern times have most wonderfully dis- 
closed to us the social and domestic life of the Egyptians, and 
on many particulars of their manners, arts, and opinions, as they 
were 3000 years ago, we have more full, accurate, and minute 
information, than we have of the Greeks and Romans in the 
days of their highest prosperity.* The temples in almost all 


° The fulness ond accuracy of these sources of our knowledge 
will be seen in the following extracts from Heeren and Wilkin- 
son. “But already had the Freuch government determined to 
give, by employing the united efforts of artists and men of learning 
and science, a more complete description and representation both of 
ancient and inodern Egypt, of its monuments, productions, inhabitants, 
and of its nature in general than had been hitherto attempted. The 
first livraison of this great work, Description de lV Egypte appeared in 
1811. It comprises upper Egypt from the southern boundary to 
Thebes, and is divided (like the following) into three parts ; Antiquilés, 
Histoire Naturelle, and Etat Moderne. This was followed in 1815, by 
the second and third livraison, exclusively devoted to the monuments 
of ancient Thebes. We have now on 161 sheets, some of them larger 
than ever before passed under a press, the picture of the most ancient 
royal city of the world. And if the present world must confess that 
it could no longer execute such works as are here represented, the 
architects of the ancient world would not behold these representations 
of their monuments without surprise.” Heeren vol. ii. p. 211 note. 
There is a copy of this splendid work, much enlarged since Heeren 
wrote, in the library of Harvard University. The following from 
Wilk. Thebes, p. 110, will show what minote and singular information 
we may derive from these paintings, and with what homely scenes 
the brush and chisel of Egyptian artisis were familiar. It is taken 
from a description of the various apartments in the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes. “In the first (chamber) to the left is the kitehen 
where the principal groups though much defaced, may yet be recog- 
nized. Some are engaged in slaughtering oxen, and eutting up the 
joints, which are put into caldrons on a tripod placed over a wood 
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Middle and Upper Egypt, the vast Propylaea at Thebes, and 


the stupendous and magnificent edifices which adorn the ruins 
of almost every city of ancient note on the banks of the Nile, 

are overlaid, wall, pillar, and ceiling, with sculptures, —the 
archives of the history and religion of the nation. The sides of 
the rock hewn vaults, where age after age, were laid the bodies 
of succeeding generations, and of the solitary sepulchres of the 
kings, are overwrought with representations of the daily labors 
and enjoyments of the Egyptians, of agricultural processes and 
implements, mechanic arts and tools, and the barter and exchan- 
ges of commerce. ‘These sculptures were also painted in such 
style as to indicate that accuracy of outline and detail was always 
aimed at, and in colors, whose brilliancy has hardly yet faded. 

From these sources we derive full confirmation of what we 

have said respecting the antiquity and great commonness of the 
art of weaving, and the processes connected with it. We read 


fire, and in the lower line a man is employed in cutting a leather 
strap he holds with his feet, a practice common throughout the East. 
Another pounds something for the kitchen in a large mortar, another 
apparently minces the meat, and a pallet suspended by ropes is 
raised from the ground, to guard against the intrusion of rats and 
other destructive depredators. On the opposite side, in the upper 
line, two men knead a substance with their feet, others cook 
meat, pastry, and broth, probably of lentils, which fill some baskets 
beside them; and of the frescoes of the lower line sufficient remains 
to show that others are engaged in drawing off by means of syphons, 
a liquid from vases before them. On the end wall is the process of 
making bread, but the dough is kneaded by the hand, and not by the 
feet, and small black seeds being sprinkled on the surface of the 
cakes, (probably the habbehsoda still used in Egypt), they are carried 
on a wooden pallet to the oven.” Of the succeeding room to the 
right, he says, “the next chamber has chairs of the most elegant form, 
covered with rich drapery highly ornamented, and evincing admirable 
taste.” — These portraitures of domestic life and scenes on the walls 
of tombs seem strange to us. But in the religion of the Egyptians 
is a peculiarity which accounts for it, that is hardly found in the same 
degree elsewhere — the strong and pervading belief of the intimate 
connexion and continuity of the present bodily life with the life that 
is to be after death. The laborious erection of pyramids, the pains- 
taking in the decoration of the sepulchres, the costly process of 
embalming, and the precious estimation of the bodies of deceased 
friends, are a few among innumerable evidences of the strength and 
universality of that faith. 
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Exod. 35: 25, 6, “‘ And all the women that were wisehearted 
did spin with their hands, and brought that which they had 
spun, of blue and of purple, of scarlet and of fine linen: And 
all the women whose heart stirred them up in wisdom spun 
goat’s hair.’ In v. 35, that Aholiah was endowed with the 
wisdom of the weaver. The eleven curtains of goat’s hair for 
the tent over the tabernacle were each eleven cubits long and 
four broad ;* and the hangings for the court one hundred by fifty 
cubits. Also “thou shalt embroider the coat (of Aaron) of 
fine linen, and thou shalt make the girdle of needlework.’’+ 
Intimately connected with weaving is the art of dyeing. Almost 
all the cloths employed in the tabernacle service, from the 
curious girdle of the ephod, to the hangings of the gate of the 
court, were “blue and purple and scarlet.”” Some seem to 
have been used without coloring, but in the case of those which 
were dyed, the uniform junction of these colors is remarkable. 
On the painted monuments of Egypt, the different colors 
seem to have been always kept distinct. Nowhere is found the 
blending and shading of one by another which gives its charm 
to modern painting. That the Egyptians were ignorant of the 
art of mixing colors, as Heeren supposes, we cannot affirm. 
The fact that they did not mix them seems well established ; 
and we have no certain way of accounting for it. Of the mate- 
rials for dyeing, some were, as we have shown, indigenous ;{ 
some were imported from the East, and some introduced by the 
Tyrians, who from their early commercial connections with 
that country had much to do with the manufacture of Egypt. 

The engraving of gems and setting of precious stones was an 
art quite familiar to the Egyptians. The two stones of memo- 
rial and the breastplate of judgment, were ordered to be cut 
with the names of the children of Israel, “‘ with the work of an 
engraver in stone, like the engraving of a signet.”¢ The 





* Ex. 36: 14, 15. + Ex. 28: 39, and 36: 37. 

t Several plants in addition to those we have mentioned, are used as 
materials for dyeing, some of which as they are native we may suppose 
to have been always used for this purpose. They cultivate the saf- 
franoun, which grows like succory, and the flower of it dyes a rose 
color. An herb called Nil, to make an indigo blue. Pococke. The 
Tyrian murer could hardly have been long concealed in its value 
and uses from the Egyptians. 


§ Ex. 28: 11 and 21. Gen. 41: 42. 
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precious stones which were in possession of the Hebrews, of 
which a catalogue is given,* were among the articles every 
man borrowed from his “neighbor, as they were leaving the land 
of their bondage. These stones were most of them not native in 
Egypt, and indicate an extensive commerce in those articles in 
the days of Moses. 

The uniform testimony of those who have inspected the 
evidences of the character of Egyptian manufactures, which yet 
remain in the painted monuments, is given in terms of high 
commendation of their excellence and skilful w orkmanship. 
Many articles of luxurious use were common among them, and 
many which we are accustomed to think the invention of more 
modern times even, were wrought with a niceness of finish, which 
modern artists might find it difficult to rival. ‘The whole indi- 
cates great progress in the refined arts of civilized life, and so 
far as this proves any thing, shows that their foreign relations 
must have been extensive and intimate. 

Among the manufactured articles, which seem to have been 
rather common among the Israelites, as they were collected 
from many private persons for the use of the tabe rnacle and 
which they must have got from Egypt, were “ ram’s skins dyed 
red, and badger’s skins.”+ ‘This amply proves the great anti- 
quity of the arts of tanning and dyeing leather. We have other 


* Ex. 28: 17—20. Some of these stones were native in Egypt, 
though many were doubtless imported, as we find no trace of their 
being the products of that country. Strabo iii. 462. speaks of the 
isthmus, on which was Berenice, as containing mines of emeralds and 
other valuable minerals, and that the Arabians had made deep exca- 
vations in search of them. They have been worked by successive 
princes from the time of the Romans, to the present pasha, but 
have not produced stones of any great value. See Wilkinson p. 420. 
Diodorus iii. 39, says that not far below the sinus immundus is an 
island in which the topaz is found. The mines were wrought under 
royal orders, and rigidly guarded to prevent access of strangers, and 
stealing minerals. No vessel was allowed to remain at the island, 
the one which carried food to the miners returning as soon as the 
food had been left. Pliny xxxvii. 32. tells, on the report of Juba, of 
an isle of topazes in the Red Sea, a day’s sail from the shore ; and on 
the statement of later authors that it was found in Alabastron, a city 
of the Thebais. The mineral riches of Egypt consisted rather of its 
marble and porphyry, great quantities of which were exported to 
Rome, for the construction of baths, porticoes, ete. 


+ Ex. 25: 5. 35: 23. 
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evidence, for in the oldest tombs at Thebes are found distinct 
representations of curriers working at their trade. ‘The semi- 
circular knife used for cutting leather is precisely similar to that 
employed in Europe at the present day for the same purpose.”* 
The legumen of the Acacia Nilotica, which grew plentifully in 
Egypt, is still used as in ancient times for tanning.t But we 
have a curious passage on this subject, in Herodotus,t which 
may be thought to show the existence of an extensive trade in 
this article, with western Africa famous in these days for pre- 
paring morocco leather. Speaking of the Lybians, who lived 
west of lake Tritonis, and who had not the nomadic character 
of the other tribes of that name, he says they pay peculiar 
honors to Minerva. ‘“ The robe and aegides of the statues of 
Minerva the Greeks have made in imitation of the Lybians, for 
except that the robe among the Lybians is of leather and the 
fringes of the aegis are not serpents but strips of leather, the 
adorning is entirely the same. And the very name is an 
acknowledgement that the vesture of the palladium is derived 
from Lybia, for the Lybian women put around the robe their 
goat skins tasselled and stained with madder, (égevdedave) and 
from these goat skins, (é* dé raw aryéwy rouvréwr) the Greeks 
have taken the word aegis.” 

The internal commerce of the country, the transporting to one 
part of it the products of another, we may presume to have 
been brisk and somewhat extensive, as the products of the 
different regions were much in common use, and yet unlike. 
The island Elephantine was the southern limit of Egyptian 
navigation, on the river. ‘They were met there by boats 
(canoes) from Ethiopia, which managed the commerce above.|| 

* Wilkinson. 

+ Atree called sount, which seems to be a species of acacia; it bears 
a sort of key or pod, which they use in tanning their leather instead 
of bark. — Pococke. 

t iv. 189. The phrase megi ty éoPij1a is thought, if 1 remember 
rightly, by Below, to refer to the ordinary dress of the Lybian women. 
I have given what seems to me a more natural interpretation, though 
it makes less for my argument. Not unlikely the source from which 
the ram’s skins were procured in the days of Moses, was to some 
extent at least the same. 

§ Tis txatdv Fvcaves may zovoeo Hege Porras, ’ 

Havres éimbexéss, ixatouSorosg 38 Exactos. Hom. II. ii. 448, 9. 


|| Elephantis insula — nav igationis AEgyptiae finis. [bi Athiopi- 
Vou. X. No. 27. 7 
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There can be no doubt this commerce on the river reached 
Meroé. 

The earliest distinct mention of a commerce to Egypt (Gen. 
37: 25 and 28), informs us, that “a companyof Ishmaelites came 
from Gilead, with their camels, bearing spicery and balm, and 
myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt.” “ ‘Then there passed 
by Midianite merchant-men,...and they brought Joseph into 
Egypt.” ‘The spices which were the chief articles in this 
caravan, came from Arabia and doubtless remotely from India. 
It might have been a branch of the trade which Strabo* repre- 


cae conveniunt naves. Namque eas plicatiles humeris transferunt, 
quoties ad caturractas ventum est. Pliny Hist. Nat. v. 10. sub fine. Of 
the boats used by the Egyptians on the Nile, we have the following 
account in Herod. ii. 96. “Their boats of burthen (they seem from 
other passages § 60, etc. to have had a variety of pleasure boats) are 
made of the acanthus. Having cut from this acanthus pieces of two 
cubits, they lay them together in the manner of bricks; they connect 
these pieces with frequent and long wooden pegs, and place on their 
surface rower’s benches. The joints they fill up (étaxtwoay render 
compact i. e. caulk, or perhaps fasten with bands) with byblus. 
They make one rudder which is thrust through the bottom, masts of 
acanthus, and sails of byblus. These boats cannot ascend the river 
except with a fresh wind, but are dragged up by the shore. They 
are borne down stream in this manner. A hurdle is made of tama- 
risk (uvgixng) matted with reeds, and a bored stone of about two 
talents weight ; of these the hurdle fastened with a rope is let down 
in front, and the stone behind fastened by another rope. The hurdle 
as the stream strikes it is rapidly moved and draws the baris which 
is the name of this kind of boat, and the stone falling deep and drag- 
ged behind guides it. They have very many such boats and some of 
a thousand talents burthen.” ‘This account is not very clear, and gives 
no definite notion of the kind of vessel Herodotus meant to describe. 
They would seem to have been more like rafts than like any species 
in use among us. Wilkinson p. 234, gives from an examination of 
the sculptures a very different sketch of them and throws some doubt 
on the correctness of Herodotus’ statement.—Diod. i. 92. calls Cha- 
ron’s ferry boat Sagres. The ark in which Moses was hidden and 
exposed may lave been of another sort alluded to by Pliny xiii. 22. 
Ex ipso quidem papyro navigia texunt, et e libro vela. 
Et circum pictis vehitur sua rura phaselis. 
Virg. Georg. iv. 289. 

Juvenal in derision says of thetm, 


Parvula fictilibus solitum dare vela phaselis, 
Et brevibus pictae remis incumbere testis, | Sat. xv. 127-8. 


* jii. 399. 
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sents as carried on in later times by the Gerreans to Petra and 
Palestine. In another passage* he describes a caravan route 
from Leuke Kome, a town lying near the Elanitic gulf, to Petra, 
thence to Rinocolura on the borders of Egypt and Phenicia, 
and thence to other places. ‘This was probably a continuation 
of the route from India, as he says immediately afterward that 
in his time, the merchandize from India and Arabia was con- 
veyed to Myos Hormos a port on the western side of the Red 
Sea, thence to Coptos on the Nile, and so down the Nile to Alex- 
andria. However this may be, we are certain that an extensive 
trade was carried on between Egypt and India as early at least as 
the Exode of the Israelites. Spices which grew nowhere west of 
the Indian peninsula, were used by Moses in the wilderness, 
and in such quantities as to show they were by no means rare. 
Thus we read (Ex. 30: 23—25), “‘ Moreover the Lord said 
unto Moses, saying, Take thou also unto thee principal spices, 
of pure myrrh five hundred shekels, and of sweet cinnamon 
half so much, even two hundred and fifty shekels, and of sweet 
calamus two hundred and fifty shekels, and of cassia five hundred 
shekels after the shekel of the sanctuary, and of oil olive an 
hin.” And in v. 34, “'Take unto thee sweet spices stacte and 
onycha and galbanum, these sweet spices with pure frankin- 
cense.” Whether these spices were brought from Egypt, or 
purchased from wandering tribes of Arabs, of which there is no 
evidence and which is unlikely, or from trading caravans on their 
journey, matters not to the question. That these spices were 
introduced into Egypt cannot be doubted. 

From this time we have little direct information respecting 
the eastern trade of Egypt, until the period of the Roman con- 
quest. Before passing to the fuller consideration of this branch 
of their commerce, we will mention some political regulations 
which relate mainly to internal trade. Among them was a 
lawt which ordained that clippers of coined money (voucoua) 
falsifiers of weights and measures, counterfeiters of seals, notaries 
making false records,t or erasing what had been inserted, or 
introducing false covenants$ should be punished by the loss of 





* iii. 406. + Diod. i. 78. 


{ The passage seems to refer to records of public transactions, as 
of judicial proceedings, tts 52 tay ypauatéwv tay pevdsis yonpatiopors 
Yeaportay. 

§ tay tas wevdeis ovyypapus énipegortwv. 
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both hands. ‘The date of the origin of this law is uncertain. 
It was in force in the time of Diodorus, and probably much 
earlier. Under Bocchoris about 800 B. C. laws were enacted 
regulating commercial contracts. ‘Those who borrowed money 
without giving written security were released from the obligation 
of payment on denying the debt under oath. Those who 
loaned money on written security, were forbidden to make the 
principal more than twofold in the way of interest. In no case 
was the person of the debtor liable to be seized by the creditor.* 
The creditor however was by no means without effectual remedy. 
It was their custom to give the bodies of deceased ancestors in 
pledge for the payment of debts. ‘To suffer this pledge to go 
unredeemed was reckoned a crime of the highest ignominy, 
and the defaulter was himself deprived of burial, of which he 
was deemed to have rendered himself unworthy + This law is 
also mentioned by Herodotus, who dated its origin in the reign 
of Asychis, a little later than Bocchoris, and gives us the reason 
of its adoption the great difficulty of ‘obtainining loans at that 
time and the consequent demand for the best possible security.{ 

Of the early commercial intercourse of the Egyptians with 
the nations dwelling north and east on the Mediterranean, the 
Greeks and Phenicians, we have little knowledge. We know 
indeed that they most jealously guarded their country from 
foreign intrusion, either from a national aversion and contempt 
for foreigners, or from a feeling of national inferiority, as Egypt 
produces no timber suitable for ship-building, and all the neigh- 
boring seas were in early times infested with pirates. Herodo- 
tus$ asserts that, in ancient times, Naucratis was the only mart 
for foreign merchandize, that if a vessel entered any other of 
the mouths of the Nile, the master was obliged to make oath 
that he was driven in, and then to sail to the Canobic mouth; and 
if this was not possible on account of opposing winds, the cargo 
must be unloaded and carried in barges, round the Delta to 
Naucratis. ‘The voyage of Menelaus, mentioned by Homer,|| 


* 1b. 79. This law was introduced from Eyypt, by Solon, under 
the name caucayPea. 

+ Diod. i. 93. 

t ii. 136. asking govens noddijs zonuctwy; so the passage may be 
rendered. 

§ ii. 179. 


| Also by Diod. i. 56. and by Herodotus ii. 112. 
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may be thought to imply occasional maritime communication, 
though hardly a regular commerce. 

There is a story of one Rhodope whom Herodotus places 
under Mycerius the predecessor of Asychis, which shows the 
confidence of the narrators in the existence of a commerce in 
those times, with the Grecian islands.* The same story is told 
by Strabot who calls the heroine Doricha on the authority of 
Sappho the Lesbian poetess, whose brother Charaxus was one 
of her lovers. ‘This Rhodope was a Greek courtezan brought 
into Egypt as a slave by Zanthus a Samian. The circumstance 
of value for our purpose is that Charaxus was in Egypt on mer- 
cantile business, being engaged in importing Lesbian wine to 
Naucratis.{ 

In the seventh century before the christian era, great internal 
changes took place in Egypt, which seem in the natural order 
of events, as well as in effect by apparently fortuitous circum- 
stances, to have prepared the way for some abatement of the 
rigorous exclusion of strangers from the kingdom, and for greater 
freedom of commgrcial communication from abroad. About 
664 B. C. Psammeticus, at the close of a series of remarkable 
revolutions, ascended the throne, by the aid of Carian and 
lonian mercenaries, who as they were wandering in search of 
plunder were driven by stress of weather, to ‘the shores of 
Egypt. As a recompense for their services, he gave them a 
tract of land on both sides of the Nile not far from Bubastis for 
a permanent settlement. ‘These we are assured were the first 
individuals speaking a strange tongue, who were allowed to 
settle in Egypt, and though they were afterwards removed to 


* ii. 135. + iii. 450. 


t There is another very curious particular connected with this 


story, which is worth mentioning as it may have been the origin of 


the popular fairy tale of Cinderella and the glass slipper. Strabo 
(I. c.) relates that one day as Rhodope, was bathing, an eagle snatched 
her sandal from the hand of an attendant maiden, and bore it away 
to Memphis; that as the king was administering justice there in the 
open air, the eagle let it fall from above into his bosom, and that the 
king struck with the singularity of the circumstance and the fair pro- 
portions of the sandal, sent abroad through the whole country in 
search of the fair owner, and that she being found at Naucratis, 
became his queen. This was the popular legend, which was con- 
nected with a small but costly pyramid near Memphis, where the 
tradition was, she was buried. 
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another place, the foundations of their houses and the hulks of 
their ships remained at the visit of Herodotus.* After this 
establishment there was of course a constant influx of Greeks to 
their countrymen there, and intercourse kept up with them. 
Diodorust relates that Psammeticus was the first king of Egypt, 
who opened to foreign nations the rest of the trading towns 
along the coast and the river, and furnished complete protection 
to men of other countries who sailed thither. How far this is 
exactly true may be doubted.{ These events however if they 
did not entirely remove, very much lessened the impediments, 
to a free trade with the nations of the north, by introducing 
Grecian manners and opinions under the favor of royal patron- 
age. One institution, which originated in these events, 
was of permanent and continual tendency towards the more 
liberal feeling and practice. The king in his fondness for the 
Greeks, who had so materially served him, entrusted to them 
and even sent to Greece many Egyptian youth, his own children 
in the number, to be instructed in Grecian manners and learning. 
These individuals possessing the peculiar qualification of a 
knowledge of both languages were employed in all negotiations 
and interchanges, and hence arose a distinct caste — the class 
of interpreters.§ ‘The interests of this class which took a 
permanent place among the castes of Egypt, would obviously 
tend strongly to a more intimate union of the two people. The 
king even made a formal alliance with the Athenians and other 
Grecian nations, doubtless for the purpose of strengthening his 
claim to the crown. 

Necho, the son of Psammeticus had a fleet on the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas,|| which though it does not prove an 

* Herod. ii. 154. + i. 67. 

t Since Herodotus expressly affirms that a hundred years after, 
only one part was open and that under very severe restrictions. 

§ The assertion of a distinct class of interpreters is made by all 
the best writers on Egypt, though we are not particularly informed of 
their relation to the other classes in respect to privileges, restrictions, 
etc. It is the only Egyptian caste of the origin of which history gives 
us any direct account — here an accident concurring with the neces- 
sities of the times. The actual source of the rest, we can learn only 
from conjectures, based on the natural wants of social life as modi- 
fied by the peculiar circumstances of the Egyptians. We owe our 
knowledge of this one to Herodotus, ii. 154. 

|| Herod. ii. 159. It was this same prince who partly executed 
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extensive commerce, yet very naturally supposes it, and must 
have had an important influence in opening the way to it, by 
familiarizing the Egyptians with the detail of maritime affairs. 
During the reign and under the orders of this prince, the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa is supposed to have been effected ; the 
very conception of which: implies more and more accurate 
knowledge of geography and maturer notions of commercial 
policy than we commonly expect to find in ages so remote, and 
in our view so ignorant and barbarous. 

Under Amasis 570 B. C. the course of events so auspiciously 
begun under Psammeticus, reached its termination, and the 
sanction of law was given to an intercourse which had doubtless 
long existed by the connivance of the people. In his reign all 
branches of industry were singularly prosperous. Never were 
the products of the earth so numerous or of such value. ‘Then 
Egypt numbered 20,000 populous cities. The permission of a 
permanent settlement first given to the Greeks, was but the 
continuance of a body of armed strangers for the security of the 
throne. ‘The regulations of Amasis had a wider range and a 
different object. ‘To the Greeks who were willing to settle in 
Egypt he reassigned Naucratis, an old and frequented port. 
To those who were not willing to remain, but only to sail 
thither for purposes of trade, he gave permission to erect sanc- 
tuaries. ‘The eagerness with which the Asiatic Greeks rushed 
into this trade may be conjectured from the fact, that in a few 
years a sanctuary called the Hellenic was erected at the joint 
expense of their most enterprising cities and islands Chios, ‘Teos, 
Phocaea, Clazomene, Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, Phaselis, 
and Mytilene. The A®ginetae likewise separately erected a 
shrine to Jupiter, the Samians to Juno, and the Milesians to 
Apollo. 

The eastern commerce of Egypt was carried on through the 
Red Sea, with the dwellers on the coast of eastern Africa, and 
of Arabia, and reached even to the southern extremity of India, 
and the island of Ceylon. We have a minute anil in some 





the scheme of a canal which should unite the Red Sea and the Nile, 
a work having reference probably more to military than commercial 
purposes. He likewise made war on Syria, partly we may suppose 
for the sake of the ship timber in the forests of Phenicia. Apries the 
second from Necho, was engaged in naval warfare with the Tyrians, 
Herod. ii. 161. 
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respects full account of this commerce in Arrian’s Periplus Maris 
Erythraei.* 

Among the more remarkable harbors of the Red Sea is men- 
tioned Myos Hormos,t and 1800 stadia to the south, Bere- 


* The phrase Mare Erythraeum (égv9ge¢ Soadaooa) includes much 
more than our Red Sea (agafog xodmoc) as it embraces the Persian 
Gulf also and the whole intervening sea. Diodorus i. 33. uses the 
expression, tic 10» agaSlor xolnov xai thy éovdgar Pulacony, exclud- 
ing our Red Sea from his. Pliny vi. 28. in duos dividitur sinus. I[s 
qui ab oriente est Persicus appellatur. Rursus altero ambitur sinu 
Arabico nominato. See also P. Mela iii. 8. 

The tract which we have quoted, is a very curious production, and 
censidering the peculiar nature of its contents, and its style, in ancient 
literature a somewhat anomalous one. It has somewhat the character 
of a modern guide book, containing a list of the ports and places of 
traffic along the eastern coast of Africa, and from the outlet of the 
Red Sea all along the coast to the north of the Ganges ; a minute cat- 
alogue of the various articles of merchandize imported and exported, 
to and from all of the most important of them; interspersed with 
remarks on the perils and inconveniences of navigation, the habits 
and customs of different people and places. It seems, from the 
detail and specification which characterize the work, to be a record, 
or a compilation from notes, made by some individual who had him- 
self visited most of the places he describes, and been an accurate 
observer of what fell under his notice, and a diligent inquirer from 
others. The accuracy of his statements has been remarkably con- 
firmed by the observations of scientific men in late years on the 
western coast of Hindoostan. It has been ascribed to Arrian of Nico- 
media, the author of the Expedition of Alexander. The internal 
evidence however is entirely at variance with such a supposition. 
The style is rude and inartificial and makes no approach to the ele- 
gance of the historian. The writer was doubtless a merchant, pro- 
bably Greek, residing at Alexandria and engaged in the eastern trade. 
He speaks of himself as dwelling in Egypt; ws xai mag api év Aiyin- 
tw, is his expression. The date of the work cannot be well ascertained. 
The occurrence of some Latinisms in his style, the references to the 
emperors, etc. indicate that it was composed some time after Egypt 
had become a Roman province. The edition before us is that of 
Nic. Blancard. Amstel. 1683. 

+ Mvog dguos in lat. 27° 24’. Myos Hormos and Berenice first ap- 
pear as important marts for the Indian trade, under the Ptolemies, 
though their ruins furnish evidence that they existed long before. 
Strabo iii. 461. says that on account of the difficult navigation of the 
Arabian Gulf, especially of the upper portions, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
was induced to make a road from Coptos to Berenice, and prepared 
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nice,* both of which lie on the extremities of Egypt, and on 
small gulfs of the Red Sea. Next, passing the region of the 
Ichthyophagi,etc. Moschophagi, is Ptolemais Therént a small em- 
porium which the chase-loving friends and dependents of Ptol- 
emy made a rendezvous and point of departure in their hunting 
expeditions. Distant about 3000 stadia was Aduli,t{ a much 





stations convenient for the transportation of merchandize, by camels. 
The experiment was so successful, that in Strabo’s time, all the wares 
from India and Arabia and those of Ethiopia which passed through the 
Arabian Gulf were brought through these places to Coptos, which had 
become the staple of these articles. Myos Hormos was then more 
frequented than Berenice, which had not a convenient harbor. “ This 
station, so famous as the emporium of Arabian and Indian merchan- 
dize, from whence one hundred and twenty vessels sailed to India, 
has not now a single inhabitant exceptsuch as the animal whose name 
it bore. Its outer walls were defended by towers, built of limestone 
from the neighboring mountains ; the other parts were constructed of 
rude stones of various kinds cemented together. The bases of the 
houses were of similar materials, on which was raised a superstruc- 
ture of crude brick, which has since entirely disappeared owing to 
the rains and moisture of the sea air. The situation is a flat marshy 
plain. No place can be more unhealthy. The port is a small bay, 
which runs inland at some distance on the northern side of the sta- 
tion ; here the ships could ride at anchor, protected from the violence 
of the sea, and could quietly discharge their cargoes, which might be 
either deposited within the walls, or immediately transported on ca- 
mels to the Nile.” Wilkinson, Notes on the Eastern Desert of Up- 
per Egypt. — Journ. Roy. Geog. Soc. vol. 2. 


* The following account of the present condition of Berenice is 
from Lieut. Welsted’s Notice on the Ruins of Berenice, in the Jour- 
nal of the Royal Geographical Society. “The mounds occupy a 
space of about a mile in circumference, (in the centre of which is 
the temple), from the centre of which the houses branch off in nar- 
row streets, mostly at right angles, with each other. Two lines of 
hillocks more widely separated extending in a line from the temple 
towards the sea, denote a larger street to have run in that direction. 
The houses surrounding the temple may amount in number to 1000 
or 1500, but there are several detached in clusters from the city: they 
appear all to have been built of the soft madrepore, still used in the 
construction of the houses of Cosseir, and other towns on the shores 
of the Red Sea. 


+ Ptolemais oppidum, quod in margine Rubri Maris, ad primos 
Elephantorum venatus, conditum est. Pliny H. N. ii. 75. 


{ Pliny vi. 34. speaks of a city (perhaps the same) called Aduliton, 


Vor. X. No. 27. 
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frequented mart, lying in a deep bay. Inland 20 stadia from 
the coast is the village Aduli of moderate size. Three days’ 
journey further inland was Coloe, the first place of trade in ivo- 
ry, and five days’ beyond, the metropolis Axomite,* to which 
all the ivory beyond the Nile was brought, and thence trans- 
ported to Aduli. 

The whole region from the Moschophagi to the islands Alalaei 
(near the straits), was governed by Zoscales, among whose excel- 
lencies is mentioned a knowledge of Grecian letters. Into these 
places are imported barbaric robes undressed by the fullert which 
were wrought in Egypt, mantles from Arsinoé , dyed riding cloaks} 
of an inferior quality, napkins some with a double fringe,§ many 
varieties of crystal|| and murrhine{l vases wrought in Diospolis, 


five day’s sail from Ptolemais, founded by runaway slaves from Egypt. 
Maximum hic emporium Troglodytorum etiam Aethiopum. Hither 
were brought ivory in great abundance, rhinoceros’ horn, hippopota- 
mus’ skin, sphingia, etc. 

* Possibly, the modern Axum, in Abyssinia. The indefiniteness of 
Arrian’s knowledge of this region will allow the conjecture, though 
this place seems to be too far south. 


t inate BupBagixe ayvage ta éy Avyuntm yioueva. 
t aBodos voFou yoouativos, Salmasius, Plin. Exercit. 1062. &Soros, 
a word transferred by Arrian from the Latin, Suet. Calig. § 35. 


§ dixpocora. 


|| The use of crystal vases and drinking cups was common at Rome, 
and indulged in at enormous expense. The best crystals were brought 
from India, (Indicae nulla praefertur,) and perhaps wrought in Egypt. 
They were also found very large (cubitalem) on an island in the Red 
Sea, Pliny H. N. xxxvii. 9. 10, 


‘| Murrha wasa fossil mineral, rare and in great request for goblets 
and vases throughout the East. It was introduced at Rome after the 
defeats of Mithridates by Pompey, and the price there was so high 
that seventy talents were given for a cup holding three sextarii. The 
value of this article arose from the delicate and beautiful variegation 
of its colors. In pretio varietas colorum, subinde cireumagentibus se 
maculis in purpuram candoreinque, et tertium ex utroque ignescen- 
tem, veluti per transitam coloris, purpura, aut rubescente lacteo... 
maxime in iis laudent quosdam coloruin repercussus, quales in coelesti 
arcu spectantur. The best were brought from Carmania. Pliny H. 
N. xxxvii. 7. 8. Compare Juvenal, Sat. vi. 119—120. and Suetonius, 
Aug. §71. The materials of these vases were brought from the East 
to Egypt, then manufactured, and exported in various directions ; 
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orichalcum,* which was used for ornament and in small pieces 
for money, meliephthat in the form of vessels for boiling, and 
in smaller pieces for the bracelets and ancle ornaments of women, 
iron, large round drinking cups of brass, a few denarii for the 
use of merchants residing there, wine from Laodice, some Italian 
wine, and oil in small quantities. ‘To the king are brought (as 
tribute) gold and silver plate wrought after the fashion of the 
country, riding cloaks and a few furred robes. 

From the interior of Arabia are brought, coarse cotton stuffs, 
sashes, the Indian muslins, a few linen cloths, and lacca for dye- 
ing. Ivory and the horn of the rhinoceros are exported. Most of 
the merchandize is brought hither from Egypt, between Jan- 
uary and September. 

Onward to the east, from the narrow strait, which forms the 
entrance to the Red Sea, to the furthest eastern promontory of 
Africa, extends a region under the general name Tapara,$ 
some South and some to Rome, through probably many of those used 
at Rome came from its provinces in Asia Minor. Wilkinson says 
(Thebes p. 151.) that the sketches of vases which remain on the walls 
of tombs at Thebes, are in what is called the Grecian style, and orna- 
mented with Arabesque devices. These forms and ornaments how- 
ever “are found on Egyptian monuments of the earliest age even be- 
fore the Exodus of the Israelites.” Salmasius supposes, with some 
reason, that the murrha was porcelain. See also Propertius, iv. 5, 26. 
murreaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis. 

Crystal and myrrhine cups embossed with gold 
And studs of pearl. Milton. 

* ogsiyadxos, Pliny H. N. xxxiv. 2. describes the same mineral, an 
ore of copper, under the name aurichalcum. 

+ pshiig Ga yadxa, brass or copper, the word is used by this writer 
only and its meaning is somewhat doubtful. The derivation leads to 
the conjecture that honey (uédc) was employed in making it. Pliny 
mentions several compounds of copper (aes) with honey, but all 
medicinal. 

t xavvaxo. anioi, 

§ This region has in modern times the general name Barbara. 
“The town of Barbara,” says Col. James Bird, “is situated nearly 
two hundred miles south of Bab-al-Mandib. A fair annually assem- 
bles here, when small trading vessels arrive from the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf. Caravans of four thousand camels come at this time 
from the interior of Africa, and bring with them gums, ivory, ostrich 
feathers, skins and other articles. The language of the Sumalis is 
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which furnished several convenient harbors and roadsteads, in 
which was carried on an extensive trade. On the- strait lies 
Aualitis a small emporium, to which were imported glass and 
earthen ware,* unripe grapes from Diospolis, grain, wine, and 
small quantities of pewter.t ‘The exports, chiefly to Ocelis 
and Muza on the opposite coast of Arabia, were aromatics, 
some ivory, and tortoise, and myrrhf{ of an excellent quality. 
About 800 stadia onward, lay Malao, a more noted mart, though 
in a situation somewhat exposed to storms. From this place 
were exported also frankincense, a rough sort of cassia, gums 
for perfumes, and sometimes slaves. From Mossylon near cape 
Guardafui, were exported precious stones. 

Opone some distance south from the Cape, furnished the best 
slaves,§ who were carried mainly to Egypt. ‘To this region 
vessels come from the west coast of India, bringing a variety of 
articles, among which sugar|| is mentioned. ‘The port furthest 
south to which the knowledge of Arrian extended was Rhapta, 
a city of Azania, not far it is supposed from 10° south. ‘The 
intercourse between this region and Arabia, he asserts to have 
been frequent and carried on chiefly by Arab sailors, who often 
married there, and were well acquainted with the country and 
its language. Beyond these places he says the ocean yet unex- 


Ghiz or Ethiopic, a language cognate with the Arabic”.—Observations 
on the coast of Arabia, etc. Journ. Royal Geog. Soc. vol. iv. 199. 

Burckhardt speaking of the vessels which entered the harbor of 
Souakin, says “the greater part of the sailors are Somaulys from the 
African coast lying between Abyssinia and Cape Guardafui, and who 
are the most active mariners in the Red Sea.” Nubia, p. 399. 

* adn dvGia ciupixtos. 

+ xacviregos odiyos. 

t The myrrh tree was about five cubits high, thorny, with a hard 
and gnarled trunk, smooth bark, and leaf like an olive. It was tap- 
ped twice a year for the gum, which also exuded spontaneously. 
The taste was slightly bitter. ‘There were many kinds, as that called 
stacte, which came from the tree without incision ; mastiche, which 
was also produced in India, etc. etc. See Pliny xii. 34, 35, 36. 

§ dovdixa xpsiocova, ta tig Aiyuntoy mpozogei padior. 

| ult to xahautvor, to deyourvoy caxyag:. Saccharon et Arabia 
fert, sed laudatius India: Est autem mel in arundinibus collecturm, 
gummium modo candidum, dentibus fragile, amplissimum nucis 


avellanae magnitudine, ad medicinae tantum usum. Pliny H. N. 
xii, 17. 
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plored, turns to the west, and stretching along the extreme 
parts of Aethiopia, Lybia, and Africa, unites itself with the 
western sea. 

The chief emporium of Arabia on the Red Sea was Muza. 
It was inhabited entirely by Arabs well skilled in maritime 
affairs and was filled with merchants. On the southeast shore 
among many others, was a villaye called Arabia Felix, deriving 
its name from the fact that before navigators from Egy pt had 
penetrated to India, or the Indians had ventured to Ezypt, the 
merchandize of both countries was brought and exchanged here. 
A little before the time of Arrian it had been destroyed by the 
Roman emperor. Near was the famous country of frankin- 
cense.* 


* The stories told by the ancients about frankincense remind us 
of the Arabian Nights. Evidently a mystery was affected by the 
traders in that article, which gave rise to a thousand fabulous rumors. 
See Pliny H.N. xiii. 30, Arrian p. 150, ete. “We could learn nothing 
of the tree, from which the incense distils, and Mr. Forskal does not 
mention it. I know that it is to be found in a part of Hadramaut, 
where i is called oliban. But the Arabians hold their own incense 
in no estimation, and make use of that only which comes from India. 
Probably Arabian incense was so called by the ancients, because the 
Arabians traded in it, and conveyed it from India to the ports of 
Egypt and Syria.” Niebuhr vol. 2. p. 356.—* There are two kinds of 
frankincense, or loban, one of which is the produce of Hazramaut, 
and is collected by the Bedouin Arabs, the other is brought by the 
Sumalis from Africa. The former, which is met with in small glo- 
bular lumps, bas a tinge of green in its color; but the other which 
is more like common resin in its appearance, is of a bright yellow 
appearance. What the Sumalis import and name loban mati is less 
fragrant than the Arabian kind ; it is therefore preferred for chewing, 
but the last is more used for fumigation. Both kinds are exported 
by the Hindu merchants to India, along with gum, myrrh, and small 
portions of Loney collected in the country near Aden.” Col. James 
Bird.—“ The Liban is a species of gum, collected by the Bedouin 
Arabs, who inhabit the deserts between Kordofan and Shilluk, on the 
road to Sennaar. It is said to exude from: the stem of a tree, in the 
same manner as gum Arabic. It is sold in small thin cakes, is of a 
dull grey color, very brittle and has a strong smell. The country 
people use it asa perfume, but it is dear. It is much in demand for 
the inhabitants of Taka, and all the tribes between the Nile and the Red 
Sea. It is exported to Souakin ; the Cairo merchants receive it from 
Djidda. At Cairo it is considered as the frankincense, and is called 
incense. There are two sorts, one of which is much coarser than 
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The whole line of coast from the Red Sea to the Ganges 
was dotted with harbors and places of mercantile resort. It is 
not needful to our purpose to specify the intervening ones, and 
we pass to those most important to Egyptian commerce, Bary- 
gaza, Musiris, and Nelcynda on the western shore of the Indian 
peninsula. Of these Barygaza,* (now Beroach on the Ner- 
buddah) was situated furthest north. The approach to this 
city is accurately described by Arrian, the occasions of pilotage, 
the effects of the tides, etc. ‘This seems to have been a great 
emporium and to it were brought a great variety of articles 
from all the adjacent country, which was thickly settled with 
villages and cities. Among these, are mentioned as belonging 
to the Egyptian trade, onyx,} bdellium,{ murrhine, cotton cloths, 
nard,§ myrrh, silk stuffs, raw silk, pepper,|| etc. Among the 
imports, wines from Italy and Greece, brass, tin, lead, glass, 1 
damasked girdles, melilote, orpiment ( ourdageyn), gold and silver 


the other. It is also imported into Djidda Siete Souahel, (the Aro- 
matum emporium et promontorium of Arrian) on the eastern coast 
of Africa, beyond Cape Guardafui.”—Burckhardt’s Nubia, p. 262. 


* “The position of Barygaza is remarkable ; it appears to stand on 
an artificial mound; bricks have been found in deep wells in the 
midst of the city, and the modern buildings are in all probability 
a superstructure on the very houses of the ancient Barygaza. Col. 
Tod discovered in it two very rare and valuable coins of the Bactrian 
kings”.—Lieut. Burnes, 

+ Zenothemis (dicit) Indicam onychem plures habere varietates, 
igneam, nigram, corneam, cingentibus candidis venis oculi modo, inte- 
venientibus quarundam oculis obliquis venis. Pliny Hist. xxxvii. 24. 

t The bdellium was produced by a tree of a dark color, of the 
size of an olive, with a leaf like an oak, and fruit like the caper tree. 
The bdellium ought to be translucent, resembling wax, odorous, and 
when rubbed fat-like, and of a bitter and somewhat sourish taste. It 
was produced in Media, India, and other places. The Indian was 
most moist and gum-like. Pliny xii. 19. 

§ Cacumina in aristas se spargunt ; ideo gemina dote nardi spicas 
et folias celebrant...Sincerum quidem levitate deprehenditur, et 
colore rufo, odorisque suavitate, et gustu maxime siccante os, sapore 
jucundo. Pretium spicae in libras x. c. Pliny xii. 26. 

\| Pliny xii. 14. 

| “ They (the Egyptians) were not only acquainted with glass, but 
excelled in the art of staining it of divers hues, and their ingenuity 
had pointed out to them the mode of carrying various devices directly 
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money which was exchanged for that of the country at a great 
profit. Silver vases, musical instruments, beautiful maidens, etc. 
were carried as presents to the princes of the country. 

Musiris, and Nelcynda, the latter of which was situated near 
the southern extremity of the peninsula, were also much fre- 
quented by vessels from Egypt and merchants from Greece. 
The imports and exports were like those of Barygaza. In 
addition Arrian mentions pearls of great beauty, malabathrum,* 
many species of transparent precious stones, diamonds, sapphire, 
tortoise shell, the pepper called cottonaicum, etc. In early 
times this navigation was performed in small vessels which 
crept along the shore, making the circuit of every bay. Hip- 
palus is said to have first discovered the possible course through 
the ocean, by observing the position of the emporia and the 
direction of the winds. From him to the times of Arrian, the 
starting points for the sailor from Egypt were Cana (now Cape 
Fartaque) on the coast of Arabia, and the Aromatum Emporium 
(now Cape Guardafui) in Africa. 

The account given by Arrian of the commercial intercourse 
between Egypt and India corresponds substantially with the 
briefer and less minute statement of Pliny, who also describes 
the land route which is omitted by Arrian. ‘The topic is a 
worthy one,” says he,t “ for India draws from our empire in 
no year less than fifty million sesterces, and returns to us mer- 
chandize which is sold for a hundred fold. ‘Two miles (millia 
passuum) from Alexandria is Juliopolis; thence they sail up 
the Nile to Coptos 303 miles, which distance is accomplished 
with a north wind in twelve days. From Coptos the journey 


through the fused substance. Of the early epoch at which glass was 
known in Egypt, I must observe, that besides our finding the process 
represented at Beni Hassan and Thebes, I have seen a ball of this 
substance, which bears the name of Amunneitgori, who lived towards 
the commencement of the eighteenth dynasty, about 1500 B. C."—Wil- 
kinson’s Thebes, p. 258. 

* Dat et malobathron Syria, arborem folio convoluto, arido colore ; 
ex quo exprimitur oleum ad unguenta. Laudatius tamen ex India 
venit. In paludibus ibi gigni tradunt lentis modo, odoratius croco, 
nigricans, scabrumque, quodam salis gustu. Sapor ejus nardo similis 
esse debet sub lingua. Odor vero in vino suffervefacti antecedit alios. 
Pliny xii. 59. See also xxii. 47. Arrian gives a fabulous account of 
its origin, and its various kinds, p. 187. 


+ vi. 26. 
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is continued on camels, the stations* being arranged for the 
convenience of watering. ‘The first is called Hydreum 32 miles ; 
the second on a mountain, a day’s journey ; the third another 
Hydreum, 95 miles from Coptos, again on a mountain; next at the 
Hydreum Apollinis, 184 miles from Coptos ; again on a mountain ; 
next at a new Hydreum, from Coptos 233 miles.. There is also 
another old Hydreum called the Troglodytic, where a garrison is 
stationed 2 miles from the road and 4 miles from the new Hy- 
dreum. Next they reach Berenice, which is a port of the Red 
Sea 258 miles from Coptos. But since they travel the greater 
part of the way by night on account of the heat, and rest during 
the day, the whole journey from Coptos to Berenice is completed 
on the twelfth day. The route by sea is begun in mid-summer 
before the rising of the dog star orimmediately after. In about 30 
days, they reach Ocelis in Arabia, or Cave in the country of 
frankincense. There is also a third port called Musa, which 


* We extract u description of two of these stations from Wilkin- 
son’s Notes on a part of the Eastern Desert of Upper Egypt, in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 2. p.48. “It consists 
of two towers ; there are no remains of houses within, and there is 
scarcely more than room in some places, for a man to pass between 
the well and the rock. The other is the kind of fort usual in these 
stations, supplied with what I suppose to have been a well, and with 
convenient houses or rooms; it is fortified with towers; those at the 
entrance had a staircase leading up to the top; on the outside is a 
walled enclosure, containing large apartments, probably intended to 
receive the stones from Dokhan, the merchandize from Myos Hormos, 
the beasts of burden, and the men who accompanied them, while the 
fort would be set apart for the soldiers or permanent residents, who 
had the superintendence of the necessary supply of water always 
kept at these places, or were posted here to give additional assistance 
if required to those who passed, and to repair the roads. From this 
station a surperb road led through the plain and over the beds of 
torrents, which run between these mountains during the rainy season. 
It was in some parts forty-eight or fifty feet wide ; along the sides 
were placed stones which had been cleared from it, and which after- 
wards served to mark its limits; at intervals were larger heaps, and 
on the heights, at the side, piers of stones regularly built to serve as 
road-marks ; which last being out of the reach of the torrents are 
generally in good preservation. But in most places there are no 
other vestiges of a road, which having for ages been exposed to the 
force of those water courses, has at length been swept away.”—This 
road and these stations, as has been already intimated, were con- 
structed by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
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navigators bound to India do not make, nor indeed any except 
those who traffic in frankincense and the aromatics of Arabia. 
Inland is a city ; its palace is called Saphar, and another Save ; 
It is better for those who sail for India to start from Ocelis. 
Thence by aid of the wind Hippalus they sail in 40 days to 
the first emporium of India, Musiris. This place is not an eli- 
gible one as a place of destination, on account of the pirates who 
infest the neighborhood, and who occupy a place called Nitrias ; 
neither does it abound in articles of merchandize. Besides, the 
station where ships lie is distant from the shore, and the cargoes 
are loaded and unloaded by means of boats. At the time I 
write, Celebothras is king there. 

A more convenient port is in the country of the Necanides, 
called Barace. ‘There reigns Pandion in an inland city called 
Modusa, far distant from the emporium. The region from 
which pepper is brought to Barace in canoes, (monoxylis lin- 
tribus) is called Cottonara. From India they return in the 
beginning of the Egyptian month Thybi, our December, so that 
they return in the same year in which they sailed. They sail 
from India with a southeast wind (vento Vulturno), and when 
they have entered the Red Sea with a south or southwest, 
(Africo vel Austro).” 

A similar representation of the extent of the Indian trade, 
which he speaks of as a matter well understood is given by 
Strabo.* He calls Alexandria the greatest mart in the world, 
and affirms that in the reign of Ptolemy Auletes the most care- 
less and improvident of all her princes, the revenues of Egypt 
were 12,500 talents. ‘‘ What,” he exclaims, “should we 
think it to be now, economized with so much care, and aug- 
mented to such a degree by the Indian and Troglodytic trade. 
Formerly not twenty vessels dared to pass beyond the straits of 
the Arabian Gulf; but now large fleets sail to India and the 
extremities of Ethiopia, from which most precious freight is 
brought to Egypt, and thence conveyed to other countries, so 
that the revenues on both imports and exports are doubled.” 

The modern commerce between India and Egypt is striking- 

* iii. 433, 4. In the introduction to his Geography of India, he 
complains that of the traders who go from Egypt to India, few have 
penetrated so far as the Ganges, and that those few are private adven- 
turers who make no valuable contribution to the history of the coun- 
tries. 


Vou. X. No. 27. 9 
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ly similar to that described by Arrian and Pliny. We have an 
account of this, from the pen of a very intelligent traveller, 
Lieut. Alexander Burnes, originally communicated to the Geo- 
graphical Society of Bombay. 

‘‘ From Mandavee, (the principal sea-port of Kutch on the 
west coast of India) a maritime communication is kept up 
with Zanguebar and the whole east coast of Africa, with the 
Red Sea and Arabia, with the Persian Gulf, ete. The vessels 
used in this extensive commerce, vary in size from twenty 
to two hundred tons. ‘They carry a large sail, have two 
masts and are never decked. . . . The most valuable branch of 
trade carried on from Kutch is with the eastern coast of Africa, 
or as it is here called Swally. ‘T'welve vessels have returned 
from thence a distance of nearly three thousand miles, within 
these few days, laden with ivory, rhinoceros’ hides and other 
valuable articles... . In the beginning of this year (1835) the 
boat named Veerasil sailed from Mandavee; she is of about 
thirty tons burthen, was commanded by a Moslem, and had 
besides the master, a crew of five Moslems, three Rajpoots, and 
a young negro boy. ‘The cargo consisted of the coarsest cot- 
ton cloth, the sale of which was managed by a Hindoo. From 
Mandavee they stretched out at once to sea; made the coast of 
Arabia, touched at Maculla and Aden, disposing of their goods 
as they proceeded, till they reached ‘ Barbar’ on the sea of 
Babool Mandeb, and outside the straits of that name. The 
country called Barbar is inhabited by the Somaulies ; there is 
no town and no harbor, though the anchorage is safe and good. 
Barbar is annually frequented by about one hundred vessels 
from different parts of India, during which time a regular fair 
is held with the inhabitants, who come from inland with camels. 
In return for the cloth, which is the staple article of commerce, 
they give goats, coffee, gum, and ghee, but chiefly dollars, 
which they bring from Hurrar, a two months’ journey in the 
interior. Camels are exceedingly numerous; caravans of 400 
and 500 come and go ata time. The Somaulies appeared to 
be a mixture of the Hottentots and the Arabs; they are a no- 
ble looking race, very tall and elegantly formed.” 

Our limits forbid us to enter upon a not less interesting topic, 
the caravan trade of Egypt with Central and Western Africa. 
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ARTICLE IV. 





CapitaL PuNISHMENT. 


By 8. 8. Schmucker, D.D. Professor in the Theol. Sem. of the Gen. Synod of the Evan- 
elical Lutheran Church, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Tue subject of capital punishment has within the last half 
century, arrested not a little attention both from civilians and 
divines. ‘The expansive spirit of christian philanthrophy, has dif- 
fused much of its influence over the civil and political institutions 
of Europe and America. Like a guardian angel of our race, it 
has watched over every relation of human life, and explored 
successively almost every avenue of human suffering, undis- 
mayed by the moral corruption and guilt of criminals, undeterred 
by the repulsive exhalations of the prison-house and dungeon. 
It has instructed modern governments to graduate with minuter 
scales the relative weight, with which their punitive arm should 
fall on confessed malefactors ; it has taught thousands to pause 
and ponder and hesitate, whether for any amount of crime 
whatever, even for deliberate murder itself, the life of the 
criminal can rightfully be touched. The litigated aspects of 
this question are intimately interwoven with our views of the 
moral government of Jehovah, whilst their accurate determina- 
tion must exert an important influence on the interests and 
duties of every citizen of the republic. ‘The enlightened obser- 
ver beholds with pleasure in the experimental legislation of our 
country and of Europe, the progressive influence of christian 
philanthrophy ; whilst at the same time he must regard it as a 
matter of the highest moment, alike to the cause of criminal 
jurisprudence and of the christian religion, that this reformation 
be advocated on grounds consistent with the eternal, unchange- 
able principles of truth, as exemplified in the moral govern- 
ment of God, that it be conducted without undue precipitancy, 
that it be not pressed to perilous extremes. 

The principal points of practical moment involved in this 
subject, which may present difficulty to the conscientious mind, 
are these: Js it lawful in the sight of God to punish the 
deliberate murderer with death? May a christian juror sign a 
verdict, which will subject a murderer to this most solemn pen- 
alty? May a christian judge pronounce the sentence? In 
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order that light may attend the path of our investigations, we 
shall successiv vely direct our attention to the following questions : 

1. What are the several designs of penalties ? 

2. Which of these is the primary design ? 

3. Which of the remaining designs, is the preponderant one, 
in civil government ? 

4. Which of the two proposed penalties for intentional mur- 
der, is best adapted to effect the primary design of penalties ? 

5. Have human governments a right to inflict this most 
effectual penalty, in proper cases, by the light of reason ? 

6. Have they this right according to the Old Testament ? 

7. Has this right been revoked in the New Testament ? 

1. All the legitimate designs of penalties may be resolved 
generically into three. ‘Their most obvious, natural and uni- 
versal design, we believe, is to promote the observance of the 
laws to which they are annexed, by all who are under obligation 
of obedience to them. But the laws enjoin the discharge of duty 
and the avoidance of crime; hence this design is sometimes 
termed the promotion or supporting of the honor of the law, 
and at others, deterring men from crime. Again, the discharge 
of their duties by the citizens, advances the public welfare ; 
their avoidance of crime augments the public security ; this 
design of penalties is therefore also represented as the promotion 
of the public good, of the welfare of the community. 

The second design of penalties, is restitution to the injured 
party, in all cases when it can be accomplished in consistence 
with the good of the community. 

The third design of penalties is the reformation of the crimi- 
nal. ‘This design is indicated by the spirit of christian bene- 
volence, and ought to be regarded by legislators in all practica- 
ble cases. 

2. The inquiry, which of these designs is the primary or 
most important one, is of great weight on account of its influ- 
ence on penal legislation ; and although so often misapprehended, 
seems not to be involved in much obscurity, when attentively 
examined. If the relative importance of these several designs 
to any given individual, be considered, it seems evident that to 
restrain a person altogether from violation of the laws, is cer- 
tainly a greater benefit to him, than to reform him after he has 
become a criminal; just as the prevention of a disease is ever 
preferable to its cure. Again, to secure the person and property 
of an individual entirely from violation, is, for the same reason, 
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better than to make restitution after that violation has been 
endured. Hence if this preventive and protective influence 
were exerted no oftener in the community, than restitution and 
reformation are, the former would evidently be more important. 
For argument’s sake, however, let us suppose these three 
designs to possess equal intrinsic value. Their relative impor- 
tance in a civil community or government, will then be propor- 
tionate to the frequency of their occurrence, to the extent to 
which each one is applicable. And if one be found applicable 
to all the members of the entire community, whilst the other 
two are confined to a few, that one must undoubtedly be pos- 
sessed of a vast preponderance of importance. We assume it 
as self-evident, that the welfare of two individuals is more 
important than that of one ; and that this superiority of impor- 
tance is increased in proportion as we augment the number of 

ersons, whose welfare is compared to that of an individual. 
Now that penalties were intended to exert and actually do 
exert their first design in our classification, that is, their restrain- 
ing and protecting influence on the entire community, by pro- 
moting obedience to the laws among all on whom they are obli- 
gatory, is evident : 

a) From the design of government itself. This, according 
to the dictates of common sense, and the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence, is “ to protect the governed in the enjoyment 
of their inalienable rights, life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” But all good government consists in the enactment 
and successful administration of salutary laws; and the design 
of a government is attained just in proportion as it succeeds in 
having the laws universally observed. The universal observ- 
ance of the laws is therefore also the immediate design of all good 
governments ; and as penalties are attached to laws in order to 
promote their observance, such observance must be regarded as 
the direct and primary design of penalties also. In short, the 
ultimate design of government is the security and prosperity of 
the entire community ; the observance of the laws is the inter- 
mediate design by which the other is effected, and to which it 
bears the relation of a means to an end; penalties tend to 
enforce this observance, and therefore become identified in 
design with the ultimate and grand design of government itself.* 

But if one design of penalties is identical with that of govern- 


* Deut. 17: 13. 19: 20. 21: 20, 21. 
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ment itself, namely to promote the welfare of the whole com- 
munity by encouraging universal obedience to the law ; it can- 
not long be doubted whether this design is more important than 
restitution to the imjured party, or the reformation of the crimi- 
nal ; unless we can doubt whether the welfare of the whole 
community is more important than that of a few individuals. The 
criminal and the injured party are but as one to ten thousand, 
when compared to the whole community ; and if in the imper- 
fection of human institutions, the interests of some must be in 
any degree overlooked, which will rarely if ever be the case, it 
is an obvious duty to choose the less of two evils, to prefer 
the interests of the many to that of the few. 

b) Again, that the design of penalties is to influence the 
whole community and not the injured or the criminal only, is ev- 
ident from their intrinsic nature. ‘They are equally adapted to 
exert their restraining and motive power on the whole commu- 
nity, and possess no peculiarity that has special reference to par- 
ticular individuals. The principle in human nature to which 
they appeal, and on which they depend for their motive power 
in regulating our actions, is a principle inherent in our mental 
constitution, and common to every member of the human fami- 
ly, the desire of securing our own happiness and of avoiding 
pain. ‘The mental nature of criminals is essentially like that of 
all other men. In the incipient stages of vice and crime, they 
do not differ from the residue of the community who are restrain- 
ed by these penalties from further advances in sin. All the 
influence of penalties in preventing crime in each individual 
instance, is therefore exerted prior to actual violation of law and 
the incurring of the penalty: and even the murderer himself 
may in many previous cases have been deterred by these pen- 
alties from committing the very crime, for which at last he is sen- 
tenced to suffer. Now in an intelligent government we may 
safely infer, that the end for which any set of means have a 
manifest and peculiar adaptation, is the one for which they were 
designed. Hence as penalties have such manifest adaptation 
to influence the whole community, they were intended for that 
purpose. 

c) That penalties contemplate the whole community as the 
appropriate subjects of their influence and not especially those 
who become criminals, or who fall victims to the crimes of others, 
is evident from the fact, that in all civilized nations, tt is deem- 
ed necessary, that the penalties should be made public as ex- 
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tensively as the law itself. The publication of penalties to 
those whom they are not designed to affect will be admitted to 
be superfluous and unnecessary. Hence, if the reformation of 
the criminal or restitution to the injured were the only designs 
of penalties, it w~uld be unnecessary to publish them to the 
whole community at all. But their publication to the whole 
community is judged necessary, by the common sense of all civ- 
ilized nations, hence they must be designed to influence the 
whole community. 

It may, therefore, be pronounced incontestibly evident, that 
yenalties do refer to the whole community and contemplate the 
good of the whole. It has moreover been said, that the influ- 
ence which they are intrinsically calculated to exert on all, 
both criminals and others, in deterring them from crime, is equal 
in degree. Hence their restraining influence on each individual 
of the millions, who constitute the entire community, is as 
important as the restraining influence which they exert on one 
of the few criminals prior to his crime. That design of penal- 
ties therefore which contemplates the prevention of crime in the 
whole community is incomparably more important than the 
two, which affect only a few individuals, after they have violat- 
ed the laws. And again, as the prevention of a man from be- 
coming a criminal, is at least as beneficial, as his reformation 
after he has been guilty of crime, the prevention of crime in 
millions of the community is vastly more important than the 
reformation of a few. The fact too that the infliction of penal- 
ties rarely does produce genuine reformation, diminishes the 
relative value of their reforming influence. And eternity will 
decide whether even in the case of the criminal himself, the re- 
straining influence of the penalty, which in many previous 
occasions preserved him from the crime into which he at last 
fell, is not in the aggregate of criminals, of more moral value, 
than the few cases of genuine reformation which occur in pris- 
ons and penitentiaries. 

Still further to illustrate this point, for it is a highly impor- 
tant one, let us suppose that our government should wholly 
abandon the two inferior designs of penalties. Let us suppose 
that the little effort, which has been made to reform the inmates 
of our jails and penitentiaries were discontinued, and not one crim- 
inal were reformed by the punishment inflicted. Let us further 
suppose, that in those cases (far less numerous than they ought 
to be) in which restitution is made in the form of damages, the 
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criminal should still incur the pecuniary mulct, but the money be 
paid into the public treasury, or cast into the deep. Is it not 
evident, that our government would nevertheless move on with- 
out any material alteration? Persons inclined to violate the 
laws are certainly not any more deterred from crime by the fact, 
that the penalties they may incur, will have a tendency to re- 
form them, or will be applied to mitigate the loss of the injured 
party. Is it not clear then, that it is the fear of inconvenience 
to themselves from penalties either corporeal or pecuniary, that 
deters men from violating the persons or property of others ; 
and, does it not as clearly follow, that nineteen-twentieths of the 
good resulting from penalties, would still be accomplished, if re- 
formation and restitution were entirely neglected ? 

But let the hypothetic case be inverted, let us suppose the 
first design of penalties, the enforcement of obedience to the law 
on the whole community, to be abandoned. Let it be publish- 
ed, that no punishment will be inflicted on transgressors to deter 
others from crime, but that the government will make restitu- 
tion to the injured party, and the criminal be taken into an 
abode designed only for his reformation, and that no other cor- 
rection will be inflicted than shall be found necessary to effect 
his reform ; and what would the common sense of mankind ex- 
pect as the result? Would not the entire character of our 
civil institutions be changed? Would not laws be converted 
into mere hortatory admonitions, left to the optional observance 
or transgression of each individual ? Would not the majesty of 
the laws be prostrated, would not the person and property of 
the community become the prey of the more vicious, and al! 
government speedily terminate ? With these views the writer 
is constrained to regard as incorrect the opinion of those highly 
respectable authors,* who place the reformation of the criminal 
before the public welfare, in the catalogue of penal designs. 
If, as Mr. Dymond maintains the spirit of the New Testament 
leads us to regard this end of punishments, (viz. reformation 
of criminals), “‘ as paramount to every other,’+ how can we 
reconcile the fact, that this same volume represents to us the 
God of love himself as inflicting on the finally impenitent eter- 
nal punishments, punishments whose nature is represented as 


* Dymond’s Essays, p. 327. Professor Upham’s interesting and 
valuable work, the “ Manual of Peace,” p. 227. 


t+ Dymond’s Essays, p. 327. 
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retributive, not remedial, and the eternity of whose duration 
forbids the idea of reformation; unless we suppose that God 
would continue to inflict the punishments of hell upon reformed 
and holy beings, who have become qualified for heaven! If 
according to the spirit of the gospel the primary design of all 
punishment must be reformation, then this character must belong 
also to the future punishment of the wicked, and the amount 
and duration of it will depend, not as the gospel asserts, “ on the 
deeds done in the body,” that is, done in this life; but on the 
pliancy of the sinner when enduring the pains of hell, and the 
“ gulf” which the Saviour teaches us in the language of father 
Abraham is “ impassable,” will nevertheless be passed by all 
who reform amid their sufferings. These inferences though 
perhaps admitted by Mr. Dymond, (a member of the Society 
of Friends), are by no means conceded by professor Upham 
and other highly respectable and orthodox advocates of the 
position whence they are deduced. Plausible evasions of the 
inference may also easily be presented; yet the writer does 
not perceive any, which will remove all difficulties from his 
mind. 

3. The inquiry, which of the remaining two designs of penal- 
ties claims precedence in the eyes of the government, as its more 
appropriate work, restitution or reformation, is comparatively of 
inferior moment. If (as we think, has been established) the pri- 
mary design of penalties is to deter the whole community from 
crime ; if this influence is exerted on every member of the com- 
munity in as great a degree as on the criminal anterior to his trans- 
gression ; if the omission of this design by its government would 
speedily plunge any nation into anarchy and ruin, whilst the omis- 
sion of both reformation and restriction as motives to influence the 
public mind, would not materially affect the operations of govern- 
ment; it is evident that the latter two designs are incalculably 
less important than the former. Yet should instances occur, 
which we do not suppose possible, in which legislative provision 
for restitution to the injured party, would preclude attention to 
the reformation of the criminal by the civil authorities, we are 
inclined to the opinion, that in the legislative provisions of the 
government, restitution should have precedence. ‘This would 
seem reasonable from the very design of human governments, 
which is to protect the rights of all ; and because the rights of 
injured and innocent members of the community, ought cer- 
tainly to be preferred to those of criminals who have violated 

Vou. X. No. 27. 10 
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the laws and forfeited their claims to the privileges of citizens. 
It is an obvious and self-evident duty of government to protect 
the person and property of its obedient citizens; but the duty 
to reform criminals, though undisputed by us, is certainly more 
remote, and less obviously involved in the elementary principles 
of civil government. Again, the second design, restitution, 
ought not to be omitted in order to secure the third, reforma- 
tion ; because its retention is in many cases, admirably adapted 
to promote the first design, which is incalculably more impor- 
tant than the third. Few things, we should suppose, would 
more powerfully deter indolent, wicked and malicious men, 
from theft, robbery and murder, than the certainty (without the 
possibility of the paralyzing prospect of reprieve!) that they 
would be compelled, by hard labor, to earn, and in addition to 
the costs of prosecution, repay the property stolen, or to sup- 
port during life the individuals whom his violence disabled, or 
the family which legally depended on him for support. Laws 
judiciously and faithfully carrying out this principle, would go far, 
very far to put an end to theft and robberies, and merit far more 
attention from our legislators than has hitherto been devoted to 
this subject. 

4. Weare thus naturally conducted to the all important inquiry, 
Which of the two proposed penalties for deliberate murder, 
death or imprisonment for life, is best calculated to effect the 
primary and incalculably most important design of penalties, 
viz. the welfare of the whole community, by deterring men 
from crime, and thus supporting the influence or the honor of 
the law? 

Although the establishment of the previous positions, throws 
important light on this inquiry, and qualifies us for a more 
enlightened and safe investigation of it, it by no means finally 
decides this question. Persons may go with us on all the pre- 
vious points, and yet differ as to the relative efficiency of these 
two modes of punishment for deliberate murder. Indeed, we 
ourselves regard the evidence of these positions, as different in 
its nature and stronger in its influence, than that which must 
decide the inquiry now before us. The former are deduced 
fairly from the elementary and admitted principles of all good 
government human and divine. The latter must partly depend 
on experiments, few as yet in number and scarcely perfect in 
probative power. 

In weighing the relative influence of these two modes ol 
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punishment in deterring the community from crime, we ought 
not necessarily to adopt either mode in connexion with all the 
circumstances, with which it has been combined in any country, 
but we are at liberty to contemplate each in the light and under 
supposed circumstances most favorable to its efficacy. Whilst 
therefore it is admitted on the one hand, that a spirit of revenge* 
should never be indulged against a criminal, nor any suffering 
be inflicted, beyond the exact demand of penal justice, it is 
equally evident that the penitentiary system may be divested 
of much of its influence in deterring the community from crime, 
if we permit an ill-judged humanity to forget the primary design 
of penalties, and convert our prisons into abodes of comfort and 
repose. Ifthe penitentiary system is to exert its full influence 
it must ever remain “a terror to evil doers ;” criminals must 
have merely such food and clothing as are necessary for health, 
and every facility for moral reformation should be tendered them ; 
but they ought to be compelled to labor and labor hard, under 
constant supervision to prevent conversation between them by 
day, and be kept in solitary confinement at night. It is a well 
ascertained fact, that prisons in which convicts are herded together, 
and not required to labor, are pleasant abodes to criminals, and 
many after having served out their term, have reiterated crime 
for the express purpose of regaining admission to their former 
abodes! Confinement for life as a penalty for deliberate mur- 
der, is therefore not worthy of being named, unless it be com- 
bined with meagre diet, hard labor, rigid supervision by day and 
solitary confinement at night. 


* Seneca has not unaptly remarked in regard to corrective pun- 
ishments in general: Ipsos (malos) facilius emendabis minore poena: 
diligentius enim vivit, cui aliquid, integri superest. Nemo dignitati 
perdite parcit. Impunitatis genus est, jam non habere poenae locum. 
Civitatis autem mores magis corrigit paucitas animadversionum : facit 
enim consuetudinem peccandi multitudo peccantium, et minus gravis 
nota est, quam turba damnatorum levat; et severitas, quod maximum 
remedium habet, assiduitate amittit auctoritatem.—Seneca de Clemen- 
tia, L. i. ec. 22. ed. Lips. p. 204. 

And, De Ira, i. 6. he inculcates the same doctrine, so ably advocated 
by the late distinguished jurist and civilian, the Hon, Edward Living- 
ston, that the laws should know no vengeance. Legum preeses civitatis- 
que rector damnatumcum dedecore et traductione vita exegit; non quia 
delectetur ullius poena (procul est enim a sapiente tam inhumana 
feritas), sed ut documentum omnium sint, et qui vivi noluerunt pro- 
desse, morte certe eorum respublica utetur. 
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On the other hand it is equally clear that capital punishments 
have been so generally abused and improperly multiplied in 
most countries, as to be liable, in many instances, to just objec- 
tion. In England for example, in the days of Blackstone, one 
hundred and sixty different species of crimes were punishable 
by death. In the reign of Henry VIII, 72,000 persons were 
punished by death, amounting to about 2000 per annum !! How 
entirely public sentiment has mitigated the ngor of penal exe- 
cution in that country, is proved by the fact, that out of 23,- 
700 persons who were convicted of crimes of various grade, 
made capital by the laws of England, from the year 1813 to 
1833, not more than 933 were actually executed: presenting 
the remarkable spectacle of about 25 convicts reprieved from 
the gallows, for every one actually executed! In the greater 
part of the United States only half a dozen crimes are pun- 
ished with death, namely, murder, treason, arson, burglary, 
robbery, and rape; in New Hampshire and Vermont murder 
and treason are the only capital crimes, and in the State of 
Pennsylvania nothing but murder in the first degree can be pun- 
ished with death. Even here we would add some further cau- 
tions, which would diminish the frequency of capital infliction. 
a) In all cases, where the evidence on which an individual has 
been convicted of deliberate murder is only circumstantial or based 
on the testimony of interested or suspicious witnesses; imprison- 
ment for life should be the punishment, unless, (as is the prac- 
tice in some of the Germanic States), the criminal himself con- 
fesses his guilt. b) The legal technicalities in the forms of 
indictment and prosecution, should be so changed, that no crim- 
inal could through the negligence or ignorance of the prosecu- 
tor entirely escape punishment, if not convicted of murder in 
the first degree, and thus the jury be tempted to find the pris- 
oner capitally guilty, whilst a single doubt of malice afore- 
thought remained. In every such case of possible doubt, as to 
the certainty of deliberate design, or the degree of malice, im- 
prisonment for life and not capital punishment should be inflic- 
ted, unless the prisoner voluntarily confesses his guilt. c) No 
one should be convicted capitally, whose age and mental 
development are not such as certainly to imply his conscious- 
ness of the supreme criminality of a wanton destruction of 
human life. d) And a new trial should be granted to the con- 
vict, if he can make it appear, that new evidence in his favor 
has come to light. This also is the practice in some portions 
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of Germany. With these additional restrictions we believe the 
punishment of death for deliberate murder, to be better calcu- 
lated to effect the primary design of penalties, than imprison- 
ment for life even at hard labor. Nearly all the objections to 
capital punishments apply to the abuse of this penalty, and 
may, as they certainly ought to be, obviated. 

a) It is objected that “capital punishment admits of no 
gradations.”” We reply with the restrictions above indicated, 
it needs none. ‘The cases for its application would be only 
those of the highest grade both of guilt and certainty. For all 
others the law should prescribe gradation. 

b) “ It admits of no recall’”—As limited by us it can never 
need any. Instances of unjust execution have doubtless occurred ; 
but, if we mistake not, they would all have been obviated by the 
restrictions recommended. 

c) “It lowers the estimate of human life.” This also we 
think is true only of the abuse of capital punishment, of its un- 
due frequency, and its infliction for minor offences. To fix by 
law the value of human life at the price of a sheep or horse, as 
is done in England, where stealing these animals is a capital 
crime, is certainly unjust and cruel, and calculated to depreciate 
human existence. But the judicious application of this penalty, 
its reservation for the punishment of no other than the very high- 
est grade of human crime, and the cautious restrictions under 
which even here it is applied, show that the government, and 
the nation regard the deprivation of life as the most tremendous 
of all human punishments, and life itself as the most valuable of 
all earthly possessions. 

d) Nor can it properly be said, that one murder is punished 
by another. The life of the criminal, unlike that of his mur- 
dered victim, is not destroyed from private or personal malice ; 
but because he has been convicted of the crime, which in the 
judgment of the community, as expressed in the law, is the 
most heinous of which man can be guilty; and his life is taken 
with a view to the public good, lest he should repeat that dread- 
ful crime, and in order, by inflicting this highest penalty, to deter 
others from thus violating the rights of obedient citizens. It is 
worthy of note as.a case partly analogous, that the sinner’s eter- 
nal punishment in hell, also includes in it the inevitable, endless 
continuance of that alienation from God for which he was con- 
demned; because his just Judge will withdraw all means of 
grace, and all gracious influence from the condemned sinner. 
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e) “It furnishes an undue temptation to exercise the pardon- 
ing power.” If capital punishment be restricted as above pro- 
posed, no pardoning power ought to be admitted in regard to it. 

f) It is liable to abuse for purposes of revenge and tyranny, 
by unprincipled men in times of civil commotion. Such men 
will wait for no excuse of this kind, nor would any be afforded, 
if capital penalties were confined to deliberate murders. Such 
a penal code could furnish no pretext for the execution of Cice- 
ro, the Gracchi, Seneca, Sidney, Barnevelt, Louis X VI, Male- 
sherbes, and others, whose death under pretended legal sanction, 
has been urged as an objection to capital execution. The law- 
less and shameful mobs and lynching processes, which have of 
late disgraced our country, which are an outrage on humanity 
and a reproach to any civilized nation, are more liable to such a 
charge. 

g) “Jurors are often unwilling to convict a murderer because 
the penalty is death, and thus the guilty escape punishment en- 
tirely.”” Such objection would rarely occur on our plan, and 
in all cases where it does, be those cases few or many, confine- 
ment for life would be the result. 

h) Finally, it is alleged, that capital punishments frustrate 
the third design of penalties, the reformation of the criminal. 
The eternal importance of this design we freely admit, but are 
unable to perceive, that its neglect is a necessary incident to a 
judicious system of capital punishment. ‘The custom which 
prevails in most catholic countries,* of executing the criminal 
three days after his sentence is announced, is certainly a cruel and 
unchristian one. Ample time should alw ays be allowed every 
convict, say from three to six months, to prepare to meet his 
God. Hence this objection would fall to the ground ; unless it 
be supposed either, that genuine repentance and conversion to 
God require a longer time ; or that the sinner though truly con- 
verted is not reconciled to God until by years of good works he 
has attested it to the omniscient Jehovah, or has merited par- 
don. To neither of these views does our judgment assent. On 
the contrary we suppose the major part of conversions occur in 
less than three or six months from the time when the sinner 
sincerely seeks to “ work out his salvation with fear and trem- 
bling” by surrendering his soul into the hands of a gracious and 
merciful God. Whether a few months’ respite tans conviction, 


. Cuneenmabanis Leta, vol. 10. p. 11. 
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with the certainty of approaching death, and the attention of a 
faithful minister, would not lead to more conversions than a life- 
time in confinement, cannot perhaps be certainly decided. Yet in 
prison as out of it, length of time encourages procrastination. Ab- 
solutely solitary confinement often produces sickness, madness, or 
death ; labor and company present diversion ; and neither seems 
to furnish special facilities for turning the soul to God. 

We have thus reviewed the several objections to capital pun- 
ishments, and found that though important, they apply only to 
the abuse of this penalty, and may, as they certainly ought, all 
to be obviated by suitable restrictions. We are thus prepared 
for the unencumbered inquiry, which of the two proposed pen- 
alties, with the limitations suggested, is best calculated to ac- 
complish the primary design of their institution. That capital 
punishment merits the preference, we are constrained to believe, 
for the following reasons. 

a) The love of life is confessedly the strongest principle of the 
human soul. It is engraven on the very constitution of the mind 
and is found to pervade all ranks, to influence all nations. Skin 
for skin, and all that a man hath will he give for his life. Even 
when stretched upon the bed of hopeless disease, and writhing in 
agonies almost insupportable, how generally do men still cling to 
life, and place under requisition, the utmost skill of science to 
purchase a few more days or hours! On the contrary, death is 
generally regarded as the deadliest foe toman. All animals ration- 
al and irrational, shrink with horror from his approach and strug- 
gle to escape his grasp. Amongst men the influence of religion 
in thousands of cases, subdues this natural horror, by divesting 
death of his most fearful terrors. A fool-hardy and habitual dis- 
regard of their eternal interests, or in other instances, an ardent 
desire of human applause, often induces men of determined minds 
in a great measure to suppress, or at least conceal this natural 
dread of death ; but the acknowledged magnitude of the requi- 
site effort, is seen in the admiration with which these men are 
regarded by the thoughtless multitude. ‘The universal homage 
paid to human bravery, is a universal testimony to the great dif- 
ficulty of overcoming the fear of death, even so far as to expose 
ourselves to the probability of incurring it; and if, in some ex- 
tremely rare cases, a few individuals are needed to march up to 
what is considered absolutely certain death, the men who volun- 
tarily assume this post are regarded as prodigies of bravery. So 
high is the general estimate of life, so strong the natural fear of 
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death. And yet the man who deliberately incurs the penalty 
of death by the murder of his fellow, has an influence stronger 
still to resist, has a death connected with infamy, instead of honor, 
to endure. Now what is there in the prospect of imprisonment 
for life comparable to this? The feigned indifference of some crim- 
inals at the time of public execution, is no evidence that the fear 
of death does not habitually exert a greater influence on them 
than the dread of any other penalty. Their desperation in self- 
defence when about to be arrested, their frequent and hazardous 
attempts to escape, are better indications of their real feelings. 
When once brought to execution, they know their case to be 
hopeless, and being generally possessed of that constitutional 
hardihood of mind, which is the basis of military courage, they 
sometimes succeed in the entire suppression of their feelings. 

b) That the dread of death is to the great mass of men the 
strongest of all restrictions from crime, would seem evident from 
the fact, that it is virtually a dread not of the simple act of dying, 
but on the one hand of losing all the enjoyments of continued 
life, and on the other of incurring the awful retributions of the 
eternal world, those penalties which God himself has selected 
to deter men from sin. Hence as God, whois possessed of infi- 
nite knowledge and wisdom, selected them, they must of all oth- 
ers be the most efficacious, and that punishment in this world 
which most immediately involves these divine penalties must be 
the most powerful. Few even among the most abandoned on 
earth do in reality disbelieve the retributions of eternity, and the 
frequency of murders is prevented not merely by striking ter- 
ror into the murderer in the moment of his excitement and pas- 
sion, but perhaps still more by diffusing over the whole commu- 
nity a deep conviction of the inviolability of life and the terrible 
punishment consequent on murder ; and certainly on the com- 
munity at large this conviction cannot be produced so success- 
fully by any other penalty as by that which immediately involves 
the dread retributions of eternity. From these remarks it fol- 
lows that the influence of capital punishment on the community 
by no means requires the publicity of execution. It depends 
far more on the certainty of conviction upon trial, and the ab- 
sence of all possibility of reprieve, than upon an occasional op- 
portunity for the populace to witness the dying struggles of the 
criminal on the gallows, where the principal indication of his 
sufferings, the expression of his distorted countenance, is con- 
cealed beneath his drawn cap. 
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c) The truth of this position is still further confirmed by the 
common consent of all men of all nations and all generations, 
with comparatively very few exceptions, who have all regarded 
death as the greatest punishment, and therefore assigned it as 
the penalty for murder, and many other important crimes. 

d) The experimental legislation of Pennsylvania happens to 
furnish a powerful fact in attestation of the truth of our position. 
In 1794, the punishment of highway robbery, which had _pre- 
viously been death, was changed into confinement in the State 
penitentiary, and the consequence was a sensible diminution of 
the murders. During the fourteen years preceding 1794, when 
highway robbery and murder were alike punished by death, the 
murders averaged one per year; but after that date, when mur- 
der alone was punishable with death, durig the first four years 
not a single murder occurred, and from 1794 till 1834 the en- 
tire number of murders, notwithstanding the great increase of 
population, has averaged not quite one per year. ‘The reason 
is obvious. Under the former law criminals knew, that they 
would be hanged for robbery, and that if they also murdered 
their victim, their punishment would not be augmented whilst 
their prospect of escaping detection might be increased.* 

e) The truth of our position is finally established by the ex- 
perience of these several governments, which doubtless from the 
best of motives, abolished capital punishment, and after a trial 
of a few years were all induced to abandon their experiment. 
The principal cases are those of the empress Catherine of Rus- 
sia, and the Grand Duke, Leopold of Tuscany. ‘These cases 
are adduced by professor Upham, as arguments in favor of the 
abolition of capital punishments. ‘The disputed issue of the ex- 
periments was doubtless not known to that excellent writer ; 
but, from the following testimony, it would seem there is no 
doubt of its unsatisfactory result. In the ‘ Conversations-Lexi- 
con,” a recent work of undoubted authority, and almost univer- 
sal circulation in Europe, the same which is the basis of the 
Encyclopaedia Americana of Dr. Lieber, it is expressly asserted : 
“That even in those countries where the governments from a 
mistaken feeling of humanity, abolished capital punishments, 
they were compelled again to introduce them ; because, accord- 
ing to the prevailing views of men, death is regarded as the 
greatest evil, to avoid which men will willingly submit to the 
* See Report of Prison Discipline Society for 1835, p. 43. 
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most laborious life, so long as there is any hope of escaping 
from it ; and because moreover, the punishment of death is the 
most terrible of all penalties.”’* 

When in addition to all this it is recollected, that convicts 
when confined in prison, have not unfrequently murdered either 
their keepers or their fellow-criminals ; when it-is remembered 
that with the best precaution they do not unfrequently make 
their escape, and are thus again let loose on the community ; 
we are constrained to maintain the position, to which we are 
happy to find the Prison Discipline Society of our country, after 
all their extensive investigations on this subject firmly adhere : 
«That the punishment of death for murder could not be abol- 
ished with safety” +—“ that the law of God seems holy, just and 
good, Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his ‘blood be 
shed.”’t 

5. But have human governments according to the light of 
reason a right to inflict this most effectual penalty ? 

In maintaining the negative of this position, the opponents of 
capital punishments have employed the following argument. 
The rights of a community, say they, are only those ceded by 
the individuals composing it. But individuals have no right to 
take away their own life or that of others ; therefore they can- 
not delegate such power to the civil government. Both branch- 
es of this syllogism are, if we mistake not, liable to objection. 
Is it not obvious, that the powers of any agent whether an indi- 
vidual or a community, arise partly from the nature of the agent 
and partly from the ends which he is obligated to accomplish ? 
But governments are in both these respects different from indi- 
viduals. Civil governments as such are of divine appointment, 
have authority from on high to be a terror to evil doers and a 
praise to them that do well. They are the vicegerents of Jeho- 
vah, designed to codperate with him in the administration of a 
part of his moral government. As such they must possess 


* Was nun die Praxis fiberhaupt anlangt, so ist man selbst da, wo 
man die Todesstrafe aus einseitigem Menschlichkeitsgefiihl abschaffer 
wollte, gendthigt gewesen sich ihrer wiederum zu bedienen, und zwar 
aus dem grunde, weil nach der herrschenden ansicht des sinnlichen 
Menschen, der Tod das grésste Ubel ist dem selbst das miihsamste 
Leben, so lange demsiben zu entgehen noch Hoffnung iibrig bleibt, 
vorgezogen zu werden pflegt, weil mithin die Todesstrafe die ab 
schrechendste ist. Conversations Lexicon L. 10, p. 10. 


+ Prison Dis, Soc. Report for 1835. p. 911. t p. 992. 
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authority to employ the most efficient means to accomplish the 
legitimate object of their appointment. Hence their powers 
must be different from those of an individual. And that means 
which is most eflicient in effecting the great moral ends which 
God appointed for governments, cannot itself be immoral. 

But should we concede for argument’s sake, that the major 
proposition in the objection referred to is true, that the powers 
of government are only the aggregate of those belonging to man 
in his elementary state ; it is conceded that he has naturally a 
right to destroy a venomous animal or ravenous beast which 
threatens his life or that of his family ; it is admitted that in self- 
defence he may justly take the life of an intended assassin. 
Since then the actual murderer has proved himself at least as 
criminal and dangerous a member of society as he who only in- 
tended the act, does it not appear to be a natural right of 
every man (as penitentiaries belong not to a state of nature) to 
disable by maiming or death the murderer who has indisputably 
proved himself a dangerous neighbor, for the same reason that 
he would destroy a serpent or ravenous beast; for the same rea- 
son which justifies his destroying the intended murderer in self- 
defence ? 

Again, it is admitted by all, if we mistake not, that our police 
officers have a right to preserve the public tranquillity, to sup- 
press riots by force, and to protect our citizens from the mid- 
night assassin, even if necessary by destroying the rioters and 
murderers. Now, if governments possess no power but those 
delegated by individuals, and individuals cannot delegate what 
does not belong to them; does it not follow that man possesses 
this power in his elementary state ? 

Moreover, if the argument be valid, that because man has no 
right to take away his own life, civil government cannot pos- 
sess such right either by delegation from him, or by derivation 
from the peculiar nature and duties of a government ; will not, 
by parity of reasoning, our penitentiaries also have to be aban- 
doned ? for man in his individual capacity has no right to con- 
fine himself in a dungeon for life, thus necessarily neglecting all 
his relative duties to his family, the surrounding community and 
the world ; and having no such right himself he could not dele- 
gate it to government. We suppose however that according to 
the light of reason, man, both as an individual and as a member 
of the social and civil compact, does indubitably possess what- 
ever right may be necessary for self-defence, protection and se- 
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curity: and if capital punishment be in some cases the best 
means to accomplish this purpose, it is a legitimate penalty. 

6. Does the power of inflicting capital punishment in case 
of deliberate murder, belong to human governments according 
to the Old Testament ? 

This position admits of but litte debate. That capital pun- 
ishment of murder was commanded by Moses, appears from the 
bare recital of his statutes on this subject. ‘ He that smiteth a 
man, so that he die, shall surely be put to death.” * 

‘If a man come presumptuously upon his neighbor, to slay 
him with guile, thou shalt take him from mine altar that he may 
die.” + 

“If he (any one v. 15), smite him by throwing a stone, 
wherewith he may die (i. e. which is of deadly size), and he 
die, he is a murderer: the murderer shall surely be put to death. 
Or if he smite him with a hand-weapon of wood, wherewith he 
may die, and he die, he is a murderer: the murderer shall 
surely be put to death. The revenger of blood himself shall 
slay the murderer; when he meeteth him, he shall slay him. 
But if he thrust him of hatred, or burl at him by lying in wait, 
that he die; or in enmity smite him with his hand that he die ; 
he that smote him shall surely be put to death ; for he is a mur- 
derer: the revenger of blood shall slay the murderer, when he 
meeteth him.” 

“ If any man hate his neighbor and lie in wait for him, and rise 
up against him, and smite him mortally that he die, and fleeth 
into one of these cities: (of refuge v. 7—9). Then the elders 
of his city shall send and fetch him thence, and deliver him into 
the hand of the avenger of blood, that he may die. Thine eye 
shall not pity him, but thou shalt put away the guilt of innocent 
blood from Israel, that it may go well with thee.” ¢ 

From these statutes it will follow, that unless Moses in his 
civil code commanded some things, which are in their intrinsic 
nature morally wrong, and sinful; every other government las 
a right under similar circumstances to punish wilful murder 
capitally, “‘ that it may go well with them.”’ Whether the cir- 
cumstances of any government and people are ever so materially 
different from those of the Israelites, as to destroy the applica- 


bility of the Mosaic precept and example altogether seems very 
doubtful. 


* Ex.2h: 21. ¢v.14. t Numb. 35: 17—21. § Deut. 19: 11, 12, 13. 
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But independently of the Mosaic statutes, we find that God 
explicitly commanded the capital punishment of murder imme- 
diately after the flood, and therefore eight hundred years before 
the time of Moses, in his precepts to Noah, the second progen- 
itor of our race. 

*¢ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed: for in the image of God made he man.’’* 

This command is doubtless general in its nature, its influence 
has been felt ever since in the four quarters of the globe, which 
were peopled by Noah’s descendants ; and it is worthy of remark, 
that the reason for the law, assigned by Jehovah himself, can have 
no special reference to any particular nation, but is equally true 
of all; all other nations were as much formed “ in the image of 
God,” as that people which the Lord subsequently distinguished 
by his special theocratic guidance. The supposition that p2w 
should be rendered will instead of shall be shed, appears highly 
improbable. ‘The context indicates the imperative character of 
this verse. It is in the midst of a series of commands whose 
preceptive nature is undisputed ; and the form of the word is 
exactly what it must be, to express a command in the third 
person. For it need not be remarked, that the Hebrews have 
no third person in the imperative mood, and that the third per- 
son of the future is always used in its stead. We are therefore 
constrained to regard this passage as a universal sanction for the 
capital punishment of murder, unless it has since been revoked. 

The case of Cain does not bear upon the question, whether 
cwwtl governments may inflict capital punishment on the mur- 
derer ; because there was no civil government in existence at 
that time, which could have inflicted it; and this was probably 
the reason why God forbade any person from killing him, because 
no one was at that time regularly appointed for such purposes ; 
and the Lord designed to forbid private individuals violating the 
life of each other as he explicitly did afterwards in the deca- 
logue, which prescribes the duties of individuals, not of govern- 
ments. But should we adopt the case of Cain as an example 
for civil governments ; it will follow that the murderer must not 
be confined in prisons or penitentiaries, nay must not be arrested 
or prosecuted at all, but be suffered to run at large “ as a fugi- 
tive and a vagabond on the earth.” Since then the legality of 
capital punishment of murderers under the Old Testament is 
indisputable, let us inquire : 


* Gen. 9: 6. 
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7. Whether it is sanctioned or revoked in the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is conceded, that not every precept of the Old ‘Testament 
is obligatory on us under the New dispensation. These prescrip- 
tions remain in force, only so far as they partake of the nature of 
the moral law, so far as the reason for their enactment continues, 
and the circumstances are the same. ‘The primary design of 
the penalty as distinctly indicated in the Mosaic statute, remains 
in undiminished force, namely, “ that it may go well with us ;” 
that the welfare of the community may be secured, that the 
public good may be advanced by supporting the inviolability of 
the law. The reason assigned in the command given to Noah, 
*“* whosoever sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed,” is likewise general, and fully applicable to all genera- 
tions, because “in the image of God made he man.” It is 
true, the penalty of death was also assigned to some minor 
crimes, which we can suppress by lighter punishments ; but the 
inspired Jawgiver having found the terrors of death necessary 
in his age to suppress the minor offences, had nothing more 
terrible to prescribe for murder. Death still remains on the 
records of inspiration as the most powerful of all penalties ; and 
hence governments at the present day, being under obligation to 
support the influence of the law and suppress murders, are autho- 
rized to use this penalty if a less one will not equally well 
secure the end. 

It is conceded too, that the New Testament inculcates the 
general duty of forgiveness; but we regard that precept as 
intended totally to prohibit the spirit of revenge, and as prima- 
rily applicable to individuals; whilst in the various forms of 
social government, in the parental, the legislative and executive 
relations of life, it must be limited by such restrictions as expe- 
rience and a conscientious judgment prove to be necessary to 
the public good. If we were to suppose it applicable to gov- 
ernments, it would necessarily abolish all punishment of every 
grade, and rulers would cease to be “ a terror to evil doers.” 
This precept of the gospel is therefore perfectly consistent with 
the infliction of such penalty by civil governments, as are best 
calculated to enforce obedience to the law, and consequently 
approves of the capital punishment of the murderer, if, as we 
think has been proved, that penalty is more effective than any 
other on the whole community. 

But there are several passages in the New Testament which 
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seem to allude to capital punishments,* and one or two which dis- 
tinctly sanction it. Paul instructs the Romans to “ be subject unto 
the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God.” ‘That is, human govern- 
ment is a divine appointment, and ought to be obeyed by Chris- 
tians in all things, not contrary to conscience. ‘ Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God: 
and they that resist, shall receive punishment (xgiua@) to them- 
selves. For rulers are not (appointed of God as) a terror to good 
works, but to evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? 
do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same. 
For he is the minister of God to thee for good, (of course, if 
they cease to be ministers for good, and enjoin that which is 
sinful, we owe them no obedience in such things). “ But if 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid, for he beareth not the 
sword in vain, for he is the minister of God, a revenger of God 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.” Here the apostle 
evidently refers with approbation to the existence of capital 
punishment, to the fact that the higher powers were ministers 
of God, and used the sword in decapitating or otherwise pun- 
ishing transgressors. ‘The apostle also teaches that rulers use 
this sword, not by virtue of any right which one man has over 
the life of his fellow ; but because they are the agents of God, 
as though God himself did through them, punish the criminal 
with death. ‘The human law which affixes death as the pen- 
alty of murder, may be regarded as a mere repetition of God’s 
own commination (Gen. 9: 6), that he will punish with the 
pains of death and the retributions of eternity, the man who 
imbrues his hands in the blood of his fellow. 

Here then we have the apostle Paul distinctly sanctioning 
the use of capital punishment, which had been enjoined by God 
himself on Noah and his descendants, which was very specifi- 
cally reénacted in the days of Moses, was in force during the 
whole Old Testament dispensation, was in force at Rome at 
the time the apostle wrote his epistle to the Romans from Co- 
rinth, during his third missionary journey, about A. D. 58. 
He distinctly refers the rulers’ use of the sword to divine 


* Matt. 26: 52: Then said Jesus unto him, put up again thy sword 
into its place: for all they that take the sword, shall perish by the sword, 
i. e. they who forcibly resist the civil officers, will be put todeath. Rev. 
13: 10: He that killeth with the sword, must be killed with the sword. 
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appointment, and represents them as the ministers of God whilst 
inflicting punishment with it. 

This view of the apostle’s injunction to the Romans is pla- 
ced, if possible, in a still stronger light, by another declaration 
on the same subject, in which his own life was at stake ; and 
in which he acknowledges the right of the Roman government 
to deprive him of life, if he shall on a fair trial be found guilty 
of any capital crime. When Paul was arraigned before Festus, 
and he seemed inclined to sacrifice the venerable apostle to 
the lawless rage of the Jews, “ Paul said: I stand at Caesar’s 
judgment seat, where I ought to be judged ; to the Jews have 
I done no wrong, as thou very well knowest. For if I be an 
offender, or have committed any thing worthy of death, I refuse 
not to die: but if there be none of these things whereof these 
accuse me, no man may deliver me unto them. I appeal unto 
Cesar.’ Here the apostle does not refer to death by lawless 
persecution, but a regular legal investigation according to the 
Roman code: and in reference to a regular trial he declares : 
if 1 have committed any thing worthy of death, I refuse not to 
die ; thus admitting that there are crimes worthy of, that is, de- 
serving death ; and that if found guilty of such a crime, he would 
not refuse to die, that is, he would not object to having the pen- 
alty of death inflicted on him. 

In view of these facts, we cannot doubt the right of civil 
governments, under the New Testament dispensation as well 
as under the Old, and by the light of reason, to inflict capital 
punishment on the deliberate murderer. And if, as we are in- 
clined to believe, for reasons already advanced, that punishment 
possesses the greatest efficacy in suppressing this most flagrant 
violation of the laws of God and man, its infliction with all 
possible and suitable cautions must also be expedient and a 
duty. We are, however, not adverse to prudent experimental 
legislation on this subject. We would only admonish, that the 
public good, the suppression of crime, the security of the entire 
community, and not the reformation of the criminal, be the pri- 
mary test, to determine the relative efficacy of penalties ; that 
their influence on the whole community and not on a few out- 
laws only be examined ; and that attention be directed to their 
influence prior to the crime, rather than after it has been per- 
petrated. And, if we are not mistaken, the result of such 
experiment will be a confirmation of the first and unrevoked 
inspired statute on this subject: ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.” 
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ARTICLE V. 


Review or tHe Treatise or Dr. Davin Newson, on THE 
Cause anp Core or INFIDELITY. 


By the Rev. Ansel D. Eddy, Newark, New Jersey. 


We are happy to see the work, the title of which we have 
placed at thé head of this Article, and would receive it as a valua- 
ble auxiliary to the many efforts, which are made, to call the pub- 
lic attention to the state of morals in this country. The author 
has long been favorably known as one well qualified to speak 
on the comparative merits of Christianity and Infidelity. He 
was for years a bold and successful champion of the one, and is 
now a decided advocate of the other. We do not suppose, that 
his work will have influence with the maturer class of skeptics, 
for as he often remarks, such are not accustomed to read works 
in defence of the christian system. But with the young, for 
whom this work is more especially designed, we hope it will 
meet with a more friendly reception. It is written in a style, 
not the most pure and classical, but remarkably well adapted to 
interest and lead forward the reader. Its brief articles, its clear 
and forcible illustrations, together with the high christian spirit 
which it breathes, commend it to the attentive persual of all. 
In one respect it surpasses any work of the same limits on the 
subject of infidelity, that we have ever met. We refer espe- 
cially to its illustrations of scripture history as subversive of all 
infidel claims, and in full proof of man’s opposition to revealed 
religion. — For example, the prophecy of Isaiah concerning the 
desolation of Babylon. “It shall never be inhabited, neither 
shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation, neither shall 
the Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall the shepherds make 
their fold there ; but wild beasts of the desert shall be there, 
and their houses shall be full of doleful creatures ; and owls 
shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there, and the wild 
beasts of the island shall cry in their desolate houses, and dra- 
gons in their pleasant palaces,” etc. 

1. Says our author: “It was very unlikely that this par- 
ticular kind of desolation should happen to any city. We 
should never conjecture concerning London or Paris (were 
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these cities to come to ruin) that they would be deserted by man, 
while lofty palaces and stately dwellings were there inviting the 
houseless wanderer under their friendly shelter.’ Centuries 
rolled by after these threatenings were written. Babylon re- 
ceived another and another overthrow. Still these did not un- 
people her streets. After a time history informs us, Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon were built. The luxurious and sensual nobles 
of Babylon must follow their monarch and his court They 
left their palaces, and their splendid abodes were deserted in a 
singular and unexampled manner. The servants and depend- 
ants of these wealthy sons of revelry and authority, followed 
their lords, to gaze at or participate in their feasting. ‘Those 
who lived by selling their merchandize to the opulent followed, 
and streets were singularly abandoned to unbroken silence. 

“© 2. Must it follow of course that ferocious beasts shall in- 
habit dwellings, more splendid in some respects than we have 
ever seen? By no means. This was not the natural result ; 
for still enough of the indigent remained to rule the brutal crea- 
tion that have not reason for their guide. But watch the pro- 
gress of events. ‘The Lord hath spoken and shall he fail to 
make it good? After a time, a more despotic potentate craves 
a more splendid hunting ground. He repairs the wall of the 
ancient city, and makes it the area of his chase. ‘Their houses 
are then full of doleful creatures ; owls dwell there, and dragons 
in their pleasant palaces. 

**3. But it is not to be expected, that these houses could 
stand always, and they did not. It was not to be expected 
that Babylon could always continue the hunting ground of a 
king, and it did not. Babylon had stood on a fertile and ex- 
tensive plain. Will not the shepherd drive his flock wherever 
vegetation springs to sustain them, if man’s dominion does not 
forbid him? Assuredly he will, if God has not said nay. But 
when the towering edifice of brick had fallen in, the under cel- 
lars and vaults afforded such dens and lairs, for tigers, wolves, 
lions and hyenas, that travellers inform us, it was too hazardous 
for the approach of a shepherd and his flock. 

“4, But the Arabians move in bands ; they delight to wield 
the javelin; they tremble not at the lion’s growl. ‘The Arab 
will surely pitch his tent there, as he traverses the deserts of 
the eastern continent. And he would have done so in defiance 
of the most ferocious wild beasts ; but under the extended and 
unparalleled rubbish of that spot, denounced of heaven, were 
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concealed scorpions, serpents and reptiles, so numerous and of 
fangs so envenomed and deadly, that no one could close his 
eyes in safety under the shelter of his friendly tent. 

“5, But time will obliterate these dens and hiding-places ; 
these heaps will dissolve, and this rubbish will decay. Bab- 
ylon was in the midst of a rich plain, that could not wash like 
the hills of Palestine into nudity and barrenness. Will it not 
be repeopled? Who will venture to say, it shall not be inhab- 
ited from generation to generation? Answer, God. He said 
so! and it never has. No one lives near there. 

“6. But the Bible goes on to say, that it should be inhab- 
ited by the bittern, a water fowl; nay the book declares that 
it should become a pool of water. When did this happen? 
Answer, in comparatively modern times. Some singularly 
spontaneous obstruction of the Euphrates, caused its overflow- 
ing, and travellers tell us that two thirds or more of Babylon is now 
‘pools of water for the bittern to cry in!” (chap. 8. pp. 8, 9). 

Equally happy and impressive is the description of fulfilled 
prophecies in respect to the city of Tyre. Ezekiel says, “1 
will scrape the dust from off her, and make her like the top of 
a rock,” etc. ‘For more than a thousand years,” adds our 
author, “ whilst Tyre was sinking lower and lower, and after 
infidels had derided the book of Ezekiel, one might still have 
continued to ask, with wondering curiosity, What shall ever 
scrape the earth away, on which the declining city stands? 
Even should her trade never revive, and should her walls 
crumble, still who shall carry off her soil? It would seem from 
the account of modern travellers, that either the driving billows 
of the Mediterranean, or the tempests of heaven, have raked 
the dust, until Tyre is a naked rock. 

“It was added by the prophet, more than twenty-three cen- 
turies since, ‘It shall be a place for the spreading of nets in the 
midst of the sea.’ Should the desolation be as complete as 
that of Babylon, who shall carry their nets there to dry them ? 
Fishermen are not wanting where God has use for them. We 
believe it was Chateaubriand, who, in 1811, found the rock of 
Tyre covered with these nets.” 

Similar illustrations of prophecy fulfilled, are spread through 
this work, with very happy effect, and none more so than those 
illustrating the New Testament ; and their description is so blended 
with uninspired history, that a peculiar charm is often imparted. 

Having traced the chief causes of infidelity, the second part 
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of this work is devoted to a consideration of its cure, ee 
removal of that ignorance and depravity from which it had i 
rise. The effect of candid i investigation, and the result of mor- 
al and religious causes are abundantly illustrated by cases bor- 
rowed from the history of the author’s experience and observa- 
tion; and on the whole, we think they are arranged, and pre- 
sented in a manner well designed to secure the benevolent ob- 
ject which the writer had in view. Such efforts as this to cor- 
rect infidelity, we regard as more happy, and far more in har- 
mony with the spirit of the gospel, than those public and noisy 
debates, for which our cities have for some time past been dis- 
tinguished. We must express our decided objection to this 
method of advancing the cause of truth. It generally suffers in 
the hands of public declaimers, even though they may be skilful 
and unsubdued disputants. We are fearful, that both popery 
and infidelity have been promoted in our country by these well- 
intended efforts to check their growth. But whoever rises 
from the candid perusal of the work before us, if not shaken in 
his belief of infidelity, or confirmed in the truth of Christianity, 
will at least, find, that one mind of uncommon vigor, has been 
led to renounce the one, and most cordially to embrace the 
other. 

The subject before us, is one, upon which no individual can 
look with indifference, and it is a cause of gratitude to an over- 
ruling Providence, that while the number of infidels in our coun- 
try is so numerous, they have at the same time, attained so lit- 
tle respectability. Neither the brilliant genius and imposing 
career of Thomas Jefferson ; nor the more unassuming admin- 
istration of president Monroe, in all of whose state papers, we 
do not remember of meeting a solitary allusion to the existence 
of a supreme Being, nor in any way the recognition of the 
christian religion ; have in any degree imparted respectability to 
the character of an avowed infidel.* There is an inv oluntary 


* We do not wish to be iideninnd: as affirming that president 
Monroe was, in any sense, an infidel; but from the strange exclusion 
of accustomed reference to the superintending providence of God, 
which distinguished his state papers; some appointments, which, we 
have been informed of his making, to fill the office of chaplain, of in- 
dividuals not only destitute of the clerical commission but of common 
morality, and especially from the fact, of his having received to his 
house and family, while in Paris, the infamous Paine, direct from an 
English prison, and allowing his society, notwithstanding his gross in- 
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shrinking back from such men. Where their sentiments are 
avowed, there is a revulsion of feeling, and seldom can they hold 
that standing in society, which every honorable man is desirous 
to secure. Without vigorous effort to enlighten and christianize 
the rising generation, this cannot long be said. Pride of ambi- 
tion and the strife of party are fast driving from offices of honor 
and of trust, the more virtuous class of our citizens, and the high 
places of our land, are fast becoming despoiled of their dignity, 
and deserted of their morality and religion. A recent act of the 
legislature of the largest State in the Union, secured by the 
efforts of a solitary infidel, wholly rejecting the service of religion 
from its halls, is too clear an illustration of the growing arro- 
gance and power of infidelity. 

We are aware, that infidelity, is, as yet, confined to a lower 
and less educated class of society, than it was in the time of 
Jefferson and of the French revolution. Yet we see its poison- 
ous influence extending through the younger portions of the 
community, many of whom may rise to distinction and give 
credit to that cause, which they now disgrace. Infidelity has 
generally drawn her supporters and her victims from the ranks 
of young men, into whose ardent and undisciplined minds, she 
has sought to distil the pride of independence —to look undis- 
mayed on the threatening aspect of truth, and call it manliness 
and fortitude —to meet undaunted, the terrors of the grave, and 
call it philosophy. 

To such and indeed to all, we would address a few consid- 
erations, respecting infidelity, most of which are abundantly sus- 
tained by the work of Dr. Nelson, and which might be amply 
illustrated from its pages. 

1. Its uniform and unblushing ignorance. It lives in the 
denial of truth, rather than in the establishment of error. It 
generally decides early and rashly. Infidels almost uniformly 
become such, while young; before they are accustomed to 
reflection and reading, or are able, from the maturity of mind, 
to decide on the strength and validity of argument. From this 
early enlistment, they become not inquirers after truth, not ac- 
customed to investigate its claims, but enter at once upon the 
war of aggression on the province of truth, or stand as the warm 
defenders of its opposing system: and while seeking and 


temperance, are at least slight indications, that this honored individ- 
ual was not peculiarly unfriendly to men of skeptical habits. 
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arranging arguments for defence, they are of course, unfitting 
and unfitted to examine and receive the truth. And, hence it 
is that infidelity has almost uniformly recruited her ranks from 
the ignorant and uneducated classes of society. And even in 
those cases, where there has been the greatest intellectual culti- 
vation, there has existed, at the same time, a most unpardona- 
ble ignorance of the principles and the defence of the Christian 
system. It has still held on its steady and unholy course of 
denying, and of denying where it cannot disprove. Had the ene- 
mies of the gospel studied the system of Cheriatiantey with one 
half the industry that its friends have studied infidelity, they 
would have sundered the bonds of their ignorance, and yielded 
to the claims of the gospel. I am well aware that infidel phi- 
losophy has long lived enthroned in the pride of intellect, and 
arrogated to herself the clearest minds, and the most profound 
investigation. “It is admitted, that many infidels have been 
ingenious men; that some of them have been learned men ; 
and that a few of them have been great men. Hume, Tindal, 
and a few others, have been distinguished for superior strength 
of mind ; Bolingbroke for eloquence of pen; Voltaire, for bril- 
liancy of imagination ; and various others, for respectable talents 
of different kinds. But 1 am wholly unable to form a list of 
infidels, who can, without extreme disadvantage, be compared 
with the Bacons, Erasmus, Cumberland, Stillingfleet, Grotius, 
Locke, Butler, Newton, Boyle, Berkley, Milton, Johnson, etc. 
In no walks of genius, in no path of knowledge, can infidels 
support a claim to superiority, or equality with Christians.’’* 

Do our readers point to Paine, whose defence of American 
principles we all admire, and before whose skeptical productions 
our whole land has trembled, and say here is intellect? We 
will point them back to the same example, and remind them, 
that when he wrote in defence of our civil economy, in the 
pride of his life and the clearness of his reason, it was then he 
wrote and reasoned in defence of religion. And, it was not till 
debauchery had diseased his frame, and dissoluteness had de- 
ranged his mind, that he renounced the truth, and made a 
wreck of ail his giant powers, in low and ignorant scurrility 
against God and his Son. 

And what is more modern infidelity? It has not even the 
show of learning and intelligence, with which it once, in revolu- 
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tionary phrenzy, traversed the continent of Europe, and made 
its assault, heaven be praised unsuccessful assault, on the land 
of our fathers. If it comes in the gaudy trappings of continen- 
tal Europe, it appears in the shallowness and fickleness of its 
origin ; supported only by the miserably arranged defences of older 
times not with one new thought; not with one new mind of 
highest order to enforce its claims. If we receive it from Eng- 
land, it comes in connections too gross, too vulgar, too ignorant, 
to claim a moment’s respect. And where, in all our land, has 
it a living advocate, of intellectual eminence? If you claim for 
its honor, the support of that illustrious man who penned our 
Declaration of Independence, you will not forget, that here he 
argues without reason, and decides without evidence, and that 
in his own country, and among his own friends, the other pro- 
ductions of his splendid and versatile mind, cannot be sustained 
under that heavy load, that moral incubus, which his low attack 
on Christianity has bound upon them. 

2. Infidelity is disingenuous. It attributes to Christianity 
what in no sense belongs to her, and borrows its sole excellen- 
cies from what she has achieved. It makes the religion of the 
gospel responsible for the evils it comes to cure, and demands 
credit for all the maxims of wisdom, and precepts of virtue, 
which it has stolen from the treasure of sacred truth. It seizes 
on the lamentable remains of its own principles, in the society 
of Christians, traces out their immoral and agitating influence, 
till they convulse the church and desolate the world, and then 
charge it upon the truth. Like the Roman emperor, who 
fired the city, that he might accuse and destroy the Christians, 
it kindles to a flame the evil passions of men, till virtue withers, 
and comfort dies, and then charges it upon piety. Thus, cru- 
sades, intolerance, persecution, bigotry, and bloodshed, which 
have arisen from the clashing of infidelity with the pure ele- 
ments of Christian piety, have all been thrown upon the gospel : 
while every thing that infidelity embodies of wisdom and of 
knowledge, respecting the human soul and futurity, of duty and 
social obligation, of virtue and political integrity, are surrepti- 
tiously taken from the gospel. And to free herself from the 
sense of obligation, and claim without fear of detection the 
exclusive right, to the stolen honors, with which she would 
adorn herself, she has attempted to destroy the Bible, that she 
might bury in oblivion all knowledge of that fountain of truth 
and virtue. 
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3. Infidelity is distinguished for scurrility, grossness, and 
vulgarity. Its leading characters have almost uniformly been 
low and grovelling ; though it may, sometimes, have numbered 
in its highest ranks, a few of refined intellect and chastened 
imagination, who have written in the style of decorum and 
manliness, yet these have been few. ‘The great mass of her 
leaders and her disciples have been gross and vulgar. Their 
intercourse among each other, has nothing of noble, refined, and 
elevated carriage. If held for a season, by the circumstance of 
office or society, where are blended some lines of christian vir- 
tue, and obliged to assume the appearance of chasteness and 
honor, all has soon died away, when these restraints to their 
native character were removed. In their intercourse with the 
world, infidels are almost uniformly coarse and rude, often ob- 
trusive and insolent. ‘They seem utter strangers to the manli- 
ness of virtue, and the acknowledged civilities of common life ; 
and to have not only, blunted their moral sensibilities, but to 
have lost susceptibility for the finer feelings of human nature, 
and the endearing sympathies of social life. There is no de- 
partment of society, but what infidelity invades with its rude- 
ness. It spares not its own circle — not even its own fireside, 
but blinds the eye of domestic discernment, and blasts the heart 
of conjugal and parental love. As to the character of its scur- 
rility and grossness in its public discussions, we need not re- 
mark. We have yet to be informed of a solitary work, whose 
pages are uniformly free from these features, and in which there 
breathes the spirit of honorable, dignified, and chaste discussion. 

4. Infidelity has uniformly been distinguished for instability. 
It has had no fixed and permanent character. It presents no 
well ordered and received system. It lives im denying the 
truth of all other systems, rather than in adopting one of its 
own. It spreads by warring against all truth, instead of estab- 
lishing any. No two of its champions or disciples are found to 
agree ; and no one remains permanent in his own faith or unbe- 
lief for a single day. What one advances, another denies. 
What is to day maintained and defended, is to-morrow denounc- 
ed and recalled. Skepticism, infidelity, deism, and atheism 
tread rapidly upon each other, till there is nothing left in the 
universe, but cold and cheerless uncertainty, where the mind, 
in its everlasting restlessness, is thrown upon itself, ever chang- 
ing and never satisfied. Infidelity has not only been unstable 
in its own character, but it has ever been changing as to its 
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ideas of truth and the manner of its attack. At one time it 
praises the precepts of the gospel and again denounces the 
whole. At one time, it calls in the aid of its motives and soon 
denies the reality of their existence. Now objecting to revelation 
and exalting natural religion ; soon it denies all, and sinks back 
to its dark and changing uncertainty. ‘‘ In embracing such a 
philosophy, what satisfaction can be found ;— what resting 
place for the mind? To infidel philosophers, it has plainly fur- 
nished none; for they have retreated and wandered from one 
residence to another, and have thus found, that they have dis- 
covered no place where they could comfortably and permanent- 
ly abide. Wretched must be the condition of that mind, 
which, laboring with intense anxiety to discover a peace- 
ful rest for an unsanctified conscience, and a final home at the 
close of a weary pilgrimage, finds within the horizon of ig view, 
nothing but a structure built of clouds, variable in its form and 
shadowy in its substance, gay, indeed, with a thousand brilliant 
colors, and romantic with all the fantastical diversities of shape, 
but bleak, desolate, and incapable of being inhabited.’’* 

5. Infidelity is as inconsistent as it is unstable. It is 
inconsistent with itself. Having no fixed character, or perma- 
nent principles of action, it is ever engaged in demolishing with 
one hand, what it has erected with the other. It, at one and 
the same time, praises Christianity for the purity of its precepts, 
and undermines the spirit of obedience ; and even it has extolled 
these heavenly lessons, while it has burnt the volume that con- 
tained them, and sworn to exterminate every vestige of its in- 
fluence. It has allowed Jesus Christ to be the perfection of its 
moral excellence, while it has denied the truth of the principles 
upon which that excellence was formed, even denied that he 
ever existed at all. It has acknowledged his worth and glory, 
and soon in madness cried “crush the wretch!’ It has paid 
the same tribute of respect to the apostles of Christ—to the 
purity of their lives—the extent of their benevolence and labors, 
at the same time waged an exterminating war against them and 
the cause they sustained. 

It has brought forward its system of natural religion, and by its 
boldest champions “ declared it, in strong and solemn terms, a 
system of duties indispensable ; that men are wholly accountable 
for the discharge of them, and that according to their fulfilment 


* Dr. Dwight. 
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or neglect of them, they would be judged and rewarded ; yet 
that have sapped the foundation of this whole system, by un- 
dermining moral obligation and removing guilt from sin.” It 
has denied the existence of truth, yet asserted its value ; it has 
ridiculed Providence, yet trembled before it; it has rejected 
God and the Saviour, and in the hour of peril and the pains of 
death, has owned the being of the one, and implored the mercy 
of the other. 

6. Infidelity has uniformly been immoral, debasing, and cruel. 
This must ever be its influence, while human nature shall re- 
main unchanged. It has thrown off all salutary restraints, and 
opposes no check to the passions of men. It abandons the 
whole human family to the dominion of brutal instinct and lust ; 
avowing, as the leading principle of its system, that all control 
of natige passion, is undemanded violence to our constitution, 
and a barrier to the highest good of society. It has boldly as- 
serted, that virtue lies in the indulgence of desire, and that true 
wisdom consists in seeking the gratification of the passions. It 
has denied the existence of a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, and left no sense of obligation; and, in fact, denied 
that a sense of moral obligation could consist with virtue. 
Hume himself declares, “ that self-denial, self-mortification, and 
humility, are not virtues, but are useless and mischievous ; and 
that adultery must be practised if we would obtain all the ad- 
vantages of life.” Another has said, “ that all men and women 
were unchaste, and that there is no such thing as conjugal 
fidelity ;” and again it is said, “ that man may get all things if 
he can.” — These are but a few of the thousand precepts of 
infidel philosophy. And what can be expected from a system 
like this? Can safety, morality, and virtue live? Have they 
ever lived in the society of infidels? As to private character, 
infidels are just what might be expected from their avowed 
principles. Lewdness has been their common sin. “ The 
great infidel circle of France had not virtue enough to be mar- 
ried men;” and, together, they sunk to the beastliness of 
Sodom. Infidelity is not satisfied with sundering all the bonds 
of public and private virtue, but it rudely assails the social state, 
even to its domestic retirement. It will not allow any thing 
safe and sacred even here. This must be invaded, “ that the 
highest ends of life may be obtained ;” and our own land has 
been invaded and swept by this moral besom of destruction. 
Levelling the Sabbath, burning the Bible, denying eternity, 
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blotting out the fear and the belief of God, infidelity is pre- 
pared to walk through the land in blood, and waste all its fair 
fruits and tender plants, and in the name of pride and lust to 
seat itself on the grave of all our hopes. Having sundered the 
bonds of moral obligation, it throws man, a monster and a vam- 
pire on his race; dissolves his arrangements of order, revo- 
lutionizes his government, and drives out upon the open fields, 
in promiscuous crowds, rational men, as herds of brutes, instinct 
only for the purpose of ravage and lust. ‘ The family, the 
foundation of the political edifice, the methodizer of the world’s 
business, and the main-spring of its industry, infidels would 
demolish.” Leaving desolate the hallowed retreat of domestic 
life, skepticism next invades the right of private possession, and 
opens a system of indiscriminate plunder and bloodshed, till all 
the sinews of government are relaxed, and the last authority of 
law is torn away, and a nation lies weltering in its own blood, 
and seeks refuge in iron-hearted despotism. 

7. Infidelity has uniformly been unsuccessful in its efforts, 
and false in its promises. It has arisen ardent, active and boast- 
ful. Pledging to enthralled mankind, light, and liberty, and 
happiness ; ascribing the evils of the world to its systems of re- 
ligious faith, the uncertainty and fearfulness of the future, to the 
power of superstition, she has vowed to exterminate Chris- 
tianity, and redeem the world. With these pledges, she has 
entered on her work, and what has she done? “ Fired and mad- 
dened by the recital of what twelve men had accomplished, in 
overthrowing idolatry, and planting the christian religion, she 
has sworn to exterminate the name of Jesus, and to erase the 
last vestige of his truth.” Infidels have indeed gathered up and 
burnt the Bible ; they have demolished the Sabbath, and silen- 
ced the worship of God. But is this success? Christianity still 
lives; enlarges and beautifies its dominions. ‘Though it has 
been proclaimed there is no God, and no religion ; no divinity 
in nature, and in Providence ; yet nature rolls on, unfolding 
new evidence of her Author, and strengthens belief in his provi- 
dence, and brings crowded accessions to his worshippers. Though 
the immortality of the soul, and all moral obligation are rejected, 
the soul still clings to its hopes, and cannot, even in its guilt, 
throw off its fears ; and the ties of mutual and social obligation, 
though rudely sundered, refuse to die. Civil governments rise 
on the ruins of revolutionary phrenzy, in which law is enacted 
and honored. ‘The domestic economy lives in all its holy en- 
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dearment ; private right is held sacred still ; conjugal fidelity, 
natural and chaste affection, are still found, and still spreading, 
and still loved. Infidelity is unsuccessful and false. She re- 
deems not a solitary pledge. 

She leaves her victims shorn of their virtue, and abandoned 
of their hopes; and pours upon them, in the conflict of death, 
the horrors of darkness and despair. Here her boasting ends, 
her vain-glory dies, and the terrors, at which she laughed, rise 
in the vigor of immortality. 

8. Infidelity has always borne the character of arrogance. 
No defeat, no disappointment, no disgrace have disrobed her of 
this character. She is arrogant still. She has Jaid claim to all 
that is high-minded, spirited, magnanimous, and learned. She 
has claimed the authorship of the sole method of securing hu- 
man perfectibility. She has not only pronounced upon what 
she knows and has examined in her own sphere, but upon all 
that lies beyond it.— ‘To be able to say that there is a God, 
we have only to look abroad on some definite territory, and 
point to the vestiges that are given of his power, and his pres- 
ence somewhere. ‘To be able to say that there is no God, we 
must walk the whole expanse of infinity, and ascertain by ob- 
servation that such vestiges are to be found nowhere.”’* 

Yet infidelity arrogantly pronounces, there is no God, and 
denies the force of every testimony, and presumes to decide not 
only for itself but for all. ‘The wonder turns on the great pro- 
cess by which a man could grow to the immense intelligence 
that can know that there is no God. What ages and what 
lights are requisite for this attainment ? This intelligence involves 
the very attribute of Divinity, while a God is denied. For un- 
less this man is omnipresent, unless he is at this moment in 
every place in the universe, he cannot know but there may be 
in some place manifestations of Deity, by which even he would 
be overpowered. $e 

9. Infidelity is at war with all the analogies of nature and 

ovidence. It has not only to meet the Bible, but the cloud- 
8 exhibition of truth, as drawn on the heavens and the earth. 
While in ignorance of its doctrines and its precepts, it may turn 
from the gospel or commit it to the flames, it has no power to 
quench the glories of the skies—no strength to arrest the march 
of Providence or close the fountains of exuberant grains. So 
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plainly is God exhibited in his works, in ways harmonious with 
his word, that were the one removed, no excuse for sin and un- 
belief would be taken away while the other remained. 

Infidelity may deny the existence of God, and yet the mind 
is carried irresistibly through the wide creation, and along the 
line of Providence and every where reads the impressive lesson 
of one all-pervading and all-powerful Agent. It may deny 
the existence of sin, and yet the traces of apostasy are drawn 
upon every object, and the soul itself, in its deep consciousness, 
responds to the lessons of nature and Providence. It may sport 
at the idea of suffering or of good from the apostasy or virtue of 
others, and yet it relies on past parental suffering and kindness, 
or pines and dies beneath causes started in ages past. It may 
trifle with the laws of retributive justice and the necessity of vi- 
carious suffering, beyond what reformation and repentance can 
secure, and yet it meets at every step the peril of its crimes in 
the uniform wastings of nature’s outraged and offended laws, 
and pines and sinks and expires beneath the wounds its own 
hands have inflicted, and which no tears of sorrow and no reform 
of life can heal. ‘The laws of nature move on, and Providence 
advances, rewarding the obedient and leaving in wretchedness 
the offender, and points to the immutable truth of the Bible, that 
the wicked shall not go unpunished. Infidelity may ridicule the 
thought of a resurrection, and yet the alternations of the seasons 
roll round, and decayed nature puts on again her fresh beauties 
and preaches the possibility if not the certainty of another life. 
The skeptic may trifle with the eternity of his own being, yet 
nature, indestructible in every element, reads to his eye the les- 
son of immortality, and amid all his suicidal efforts to annihilate 
the consciousness of his responsible and undying being, a living, 
reigning and restless spirit speaks within and loudly warns of 
judgment and eternity. 

10. Infidelity is also at war with the fulfilled prophecies of 
the Bible and with the genuine and authentic history of the 
world. The leading facts of the Bible stand prominent in the 
history of the earth, as clearly as her mountains and her seas. 
And the wonders of redemption, in the life and labors, the suf- 
ferings and death of its Author, with the high and successful 
career of his apostles, are facts to which sacred and profane re- 
cord have alike affixed their sanction. And in these facts, so 
attested, is found accomplished the prophecy of near six thou- 
sand years, while almost countless events are springing up just 
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as predicted to fortify the truth of God and fix immutably the 
faith of man in prophecy yet unfolded. 

This is the character and these are the difficulties of infidel 
philosophy. ‘This is what skepticism presents and the re- 
sult in which the rejection of the gospel involves us. How 
widely different the system of Christianity. In itself, it is the 
wisdom of God. It comes to render us wise. It borrows no 
aid from ignorance ; courts investigation ; shrinks not from the 
light of day ; numbers the wisest of earth in her train, and 
makes them wiser still in the wisdom she imparts. ‘There is 
no unfairness, nothing disingenuous in its character. It assumes 
nothing to what it is not entitled ; it charges upon sin, nothing 
but its nature and its fruits, and asks for virtue nothing but its 
intrinsic excellence and its own reward. Christianity is pure, 
chaste and refined. Never did it descend to scurrility and 
abuse, or betray the dignity of its heavenly origin. It meets its 
enemies in the mildness of mercy and the tenderness of love, 
and rather than revile and enkindle wrath, she bows before perse- 
cution in the majesty of suffering, and conquers by yielding. 
You may draw from the Bible the finest lessons of genuine 
refinement of feelings and of manners, and there view the fairest 
specimens of true dignity. Christianity comes with a fixedness 
and permanence of character. Immutable in her laws, change- 
less in her precepts and her promises, perfect and entire, want- 
ing nothing; like her Author, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever. She proffers her benefits upon immutable conditions ; 
pronounces on all offenders the same unerring judgments, and 
holds on her steady and uniform course of grace and righteous- 
ness. Christianity is consistent as it is immutable. In all its 
lengthened and blended history, the variety of its parts, the 
long succession of ages and authors that have combined to 
raise and mature its imperishable structure, it is perfectly har- 
monious, presenting a symmetry and beauty, unity of design and 
effect, reflection on the past and the development of the future, 
which is not only incomparable, but divine. It is alike distin- 
guished for its pure morality, its elevating power, and its un- 
earthly kindness. It stands an eternal contrast to the immoral, 
debasing and cruel spirit of skepticism. It takes man, destroyed 
and in ruins, repairs and saves him. It rebinds sundered society 
in intellectual and moral harmony, extending the hand of sup- 
port and love to the afflicted. It restores men from gregarian 
pollution, to the order, the intelligence, the purity, the dignity 
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of the sons of God. It throws into the human constitution a 
fortitude ; into the human character a magnanimity, of which it 
would seem utterly unsusceptible, but from the divinity of its 
original creation. Its precursor, turning from the ease and hon- 
ors of life, bound in strange austerities, yet rose in magnanimity 
and fortitude, the mild reprover of sin, and laid his headless 
trunk in the dungeon, rather than pamper the pride of a lasciv- 
ious prince. 

Christianity gives those elements of character, that greatness 
of mind, which shrinks from no difficulty, presses towards high 
attainments and aspires to fellowship with minds kindred to its 
own. Saul with Gamaliel, was not Paul with Jesus Christ. 
A pharisee in the synagogue or a citizen of Rome was enough 
for the one ;_ but the world itself could not limit the expanding 
mind and satisfy the glowing heart of the other. His citizen- 
ship was in heaven. He was of the household of God. ‘“ The 
Christian selects his companions from the intellectual and moral 
nobility of the universe —studies David, Daniel, Isaiah and 
Jesus Christ. He rises to sit with patriarchs and prophets, 
and apostles, and communes with them as his elect and familiar 
friends. Nay, not contented yet, he pants after Deity itself, 
and rests not, till like Enoch, he walks with God, and has his 
fellowship with the infinite and glorious Father of spirits.” 

And while Christianity has imparted this elevation and chari- 
ty, it has been uniformly successful and true to all her promi- 
ses. In the face of the world, she has steadily advanced ; 
taken possession after possession ; rolled back as with the hand 
of omnipotence the waves of darkness and delusion. And 
where has she ever failed in one solitary promise? She has 
arrogated to herself nothing which she had not a right to elaim, 
and boasted of no excellence, with which she was not adorned, 
no wisdom which she did not possess and was not able to im- 
part — Christianity is harmonious with nature and with Provi- 
dence ; borrows proof of her divinity from alliance with the 
Author of the world, and the harmony of her advancement with 
the developments of his will. The prophecies of God are ful- 
filled in her, and the predicted consummation of all events, is 
the crowning glory of the kingdom of Christ. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


On THE OriGiIn AnD CoMMENCEMENT OF THE REFORMATION: 
rrRoM Pianck’s Protestant THEOLOGY. 


Translated from the German, by R. Emerson, Prof. of Ecclesiastical History, Theol. Sem. 
Andover. Continued from p. 358, Vol. 1X. 


Ir was at the close of the weak reign of Maximilian I. that 
the shameless manner in which a despicable* monk publicly 
sold indulgences, gave the first occasion to the great revolution 
by which half Europe was detached from papal dominion. 

Leo X., who, in 1513, had obtained the pontificate by 
the combinationt of the younger cardinals, was but too ready, 
in order to satisfy his propensity for pomp and prodigality, to 
grasp the means which thus far his predecessors, Julius Il. and 
Alexander VI. had so often found serviceable in their necessities. 
He had, by a bull, published a general indulgence in Germany, 
the income of which was to be applied to the building of Peter’s 
church at Rome,{ that greatest monument of priestly extrava- 


* Not only Erasmus and all the sensible men of the age, who were 
not Dominicans, publicly charged upon Tetzel the blame of all the 
disquiets that arose, and painted the man in the most odious colors, 
but so judged even one of the papal nuncios, who were to suppress 
the disquiets in Germany. See Miltitz’s Letters to Degenhard Pfeffin- 
ger, in Cyprian’s Documents, Part I. p. 389. 

+ Inthe Unschuldigen Nachrichten, auf d. y. 1740. p. 378. is the 
history of the conclave in which Leo X. was chosen, and another ac- 
count of this election, which the count of Carpi wrote to the empe- 
ror Maximilian; both from the Lettres du Roi Louis XII. T. iv. p. 63. 
seq. Itis known how Baurillas explains the wonder, that so young a 
cardinal became a pope ; and in the history of the conclave cited, there 
is at least one circumstance which gives the appearance of probability 
to his anecdote. 


t This stands indeed in the bull, but the Germans, who had but a 
dark idea of the reckoning and counter-reckoning of the papal treasury, 
found it a little stumbling, that the profits of the indulgence from most 
of the provinces in Germany, were assigned as a present to Magdalen 
the sister of the pope and wife of the prince Cibo. Pallavicini, in- 
deed, denies this circumstance, which Guicciardini and Sarpi adduce ; 
but he properly proves only, that the fault would not be great, even if 
the allegation were true ; and this proof he might have spared himself, 
if it had been possible for him to show the falsity of the circuinstance. 
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gance. It was, indeed, nothing uncommon in Germany, to re- 
ceive such letters of indulgence ‘from Rome, which were at other 
times sent under the pretext of a war against the Turks, or for 
the benefit of some particular churches, on condition that part 
of the avails should be placed in the papal treasury at Rome. 
There had also been contention already on this subject; and 
complaints had even been made at the diets concerning the abuse 
of indulgences ; nay, several German bishops had already employ- 
ed severe measures against the stationers and indulgence-mon- 
gers. Still the business had been kept up; nor, as appeared, 
had it ever been pursued so far, or fallen into such disgraceful 
hands, as now. Albert of Brandenberg, a brother of the then 
reigning elector Joachim I. though not quite twenty-four years 
of age, had become bishop of Magdeburg in Halberstadt, and 
elector of Mentz; and, at this age, was, on the small scale, 
what Leo was on the great. His extravagant propensity to 
pomp, to building, and to other delights, which did not directly 
belong to the state of an archbishop, had soon exhausted the 
income of his lands; and even the money for his pall was not 
yet paid.* He had therefore no further means remaining but 
to get transferred to himself the preaching of indulgences in a 
part of Germany ; and, for half the avails, to assume the 
trouble or the superintendence of collection. As it so deeply 
concerned himself that this income should prove prolific, he 
selected a man for the business, who was already known as a 
most adroit negotiator of such affairs. John Tetzel was the 
man—a Dominican monk, born at Leipsic, who, not long before, 
to the advantage of the German order, [the ‘Teutonic knights], 
had preached, with the | most lucky success, an indulgence, from 


* The tax to the pope, on the presentation of this badge of office. 
The pall was first given by the Roman emperors, in the fourth cen- 
tury, to the patriarchs and primates of the empire. Afterwards, it 
was sent by the patriarchs to the archbishops, as a token of their con- 
firmation in office, and they were to wear it whenever engaged in 
discharging their higher duties. The popes assumed this right of 
confirmation in the West; and from the tenth century, have exacted 
a tribute from the archbishops on the receipt of this token of inves- 
titure — amounting sometimes to about $15,000. The pall was 
originally a woollen cloak, which was to be buried with the wearer ; 
but since the twelfih century, it has consisted of a white woollen fillet, 
thrown over the vestments, and coming down from the shoulders a 
little way before and behind, and ornamented with a red chaplet. 
Enc. Am. — TR. 

Vor. X. No. 27. 14 
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which the expense of the Muscovite war was to be met. Scarcely 
would a cloister in Germany have afforded him a more dexte- 
rous monk for this purpose. With the peculiar spirit of a monk, 
and with the sternest monastic theology of an inquisitor, ‘Tetzel 
united not only the most boundless impudence, but, what ren- 
dered his business the most easy for himself, all those low arts 
of vulgar buffoonery which rendered his access to the multitude 
more easy, and made his traffic the more gainful among them 
just in proportion as it disgraced it among the better part of the 
nation. With the persuasiveness of a genuine vender of quack- 
medicines, he every where presented his commodity for sale, 
while he boldly ascribed to his letters of pardon an efficacy 
which the most avaricious dogmatism of the Romish court, had 
never ascribed to them. The vulgar, as usual, suffered them- 
selves to be captivated by the bustle ; the wiser laughed at the 
gross deception. But, fired with the noblest indignation, one 
single monk dared openly to raise his voice against it, as he 
believed himself called to do by his office and by his station. 
That this was a peculiar and most righteous, and therefore a 
sufficient occasion for him,* we cannot better show than by 
here adducing some of those doctrines concerning indulgence 
against which his zeal was roused, as they were in part receiv- 
ed by the Romish church at that time, and in part still more 
impudently propounded by Tetzel. 

It was not so very long, since the popes had assumed the 
right to mitigate or wholly to remit the ecclesiastical punish- 


* Even Erasmus was so noble as to impute no other motive to 
Luther. “They now began,” says he, of the mendicant monks, 
“with a smooth front, to the neglect of Christ, to preach nothing but 
their new and impudent doctrines, They spoke of indulgences in a 
manner which not even the illiterate could bear. By these and 
many like things, the power of gospel doctrine was gradually van- 
ishing; and, as things grew continually worse, that spark of Chris- 
tian piety would at length have been totally extinguished, from which 
charity, already extinct, could have been rekindled. The sum of 
religion was verging to more than Jewish ceremonies. Good meu 
sighed over and deplored these things. Even theologians who were 
not monks, confessed them; as did also the monks themselves, in 
private conversation. These things, I think, moved the mind of Lu- 
ther first to dare to place himself in opposition to the intolerable im- 
pudence of some.” This Erasmus wrote to the elector of Mentz, 
just two years after the beginning of the contests, Epp. i. xii. ep. 10. 
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ments which had been affixed to certain definite transgressions 
by the decrees of the older councils. By several synods of the 
fourth century, it had been conceded to’ all the bishops, that 
each one, in his own diocese, might, at discretion, or rather 
according to the circumstances, relax somewhat the canonical 
penances, abridge their duration, or even commute the pre- 
scribed modes of penance for others. By the introduction of 
private confession, which soon followed, and by establishing 
particular penitentiaries,* the ancient strictness of church disci- 
pline afterwards experienced generally much relaxation. Still 
more of it was lost, when, in the sequel, it was decided, that 
men might buy off the prescribed penance, in certain cases. 
An appearance of the thing, however, was always kept up ; for 
the penance for every particular sin, must still be separately 
bought off, and the payment of the definite tax was not then 
regarded as a purchase of the indulgence, or for the remission 
of the penance, but simply as the commutation of one kind of 
penance for another. Previously to the eleventh century, too, 
it occurred to no one, that the popes alone could grant such 
indulgences, paid or unpaid: Individual bishops, it is true, 
sometimes sent penitents who had been guilty of some particu- 
lar crime, to Rome, in order to procure absolution from the 
pope, or submitted it to his discretion, whether he would absolve 
penitents who had themselves applied to him. But the first 
took place only in extraordinary cases; and took place in 
part, too, with the view of inflicting on them, by the pilgrim- 
age to Rome, the severest of all penances. When, on the 
contrary, the other case occurred, the popes commonly regarded 
it as even their duty to give notice of it to the ordinaries of the 
penitents, before they actually imparted absolution to them. It 
was only at the close of the eleventh century, that the change 
took place which gave a new form to the whole matter of pen- 
ance, and brought into the church the peculiar disorder which 
results from indulgences. About this time, the idea was hit upon 
at Rome, that it would be a most powerful means for accom- 
plishing any enterprises in which the popes were depended on, 
if every man who would take part in the affair, should be , 
mised, as the reward of his participation, the remission of all 
penances which he must otherwise have performed, for his trans- 


* Offieers in some cathedrals, vested by the bishop with the power 
of absolution in certain cases. — Tr. 
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gressions. ‘They immediately employed this means to kindle 
and sustain the fanaticism of the crusades ; for under these, the 
new Indulgentiae plenariae first came directly into use. But 
as they were used for the promotion of so holy a work, the 
blind simplicity of the age overlooked, not only the innovation 
which came with them, but also the baneful consequences 
which it must have in other respects. Men the more readily 
overlooked the first, because there was only this novelty in the 
change, that these indulgences were granted in a general way, 
and not merely for specific sins; for their operation, which in 
other respects was according to the views of this age, did not 
consist in remitting all penance to the sinner, but simply in 
allowing all other kinds of penance to be commuted for this 
new one; or that a crusade, or a contribution to the expense 
of a crusade, should be received instead of every other penance. 
In the mean while, little was thought of the entirely new pre- 
rogative which the Romish bishops assumed to themselves in 
the granting of such indulgences. But when, by the frequent 
use of this prerogative, the world had once become accustomed 
to it, and when these bishops themselves learnt by experience 
more highly to prize its importance, they took care not only to 
secure it forever to their chair, but to assume to themselves 
alone as much as possible of whatever pertained to the admin- 
istration of penance. ‘The granting of general indulgences, now 
came to be reckoned among those exclusive rights of the head 
of the church, which were accorded as consequences of the 
supremacy of the Roman chair ; and with this, was attained the 
first object. But in order to reach also the second, on the one 
hand, the reserved cases were brought in, (while they could not 
entirely take from the bishops the right of dispensation and abso- 
Jution in their own dioceses), and on the other hand, the power 
of dispensation, which was to reside in the successors of Peter, 
was extended over all cases without distinction, and over the 
whole christian world. In their power, it was said, there is an 
immense treasure, consisting of the infinite merits of Christ and 
all the saints ;* and it is at their option to dispense this treasure 





* Before the beginning of the thirteenth century, no theologue 
of the Roman church knew of any “treasure of superabundant 
merits.” The scholastics who held the opinion, that a satisfaction is 
to be required for every individual sin, tormented themselves most 
pitifully, in their treatises on penance, in order to stop this dogmatic 
jJeak, which would be continually breaking open, as, by the crusades 
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according to the necessities of each individual. According to 
an entirely new doctrine which Clement VI. published as an 
article of faith in his famous bull in 1342, Christ, forsooth, must 
have done much more than was really necessary for reconciling 
men with God. One single drop of his blood would have been 
adequate to this purpose. But he has shed much more; and 
this cannot have taken place to no purpose. It was on the 
contrary, his purpose to lay up in store for his church, a trea- 
sure which could never be exhausted, and this has been en- 
trusted to the custody and management of Christ’s vicar upon 
earth. ‘To this there has since been added the merit and value 
of all the good works performed by the saints, beyond what 
were necessary to their own salvation. It now remains with 
the pope to impute, as it were, to each one who falls from 
grace after baptism, so much of ‘these merits of Christ and the 
saints, as his own fall short of equalling his sins; or to deduct 
as many sins as may be compensated by the imputed works of 
others.* 

These principles, which were gradually extended further, 
soon formed that whole doctrine of indulgence, which the papal 
court knew how to construct in a manner so conducive, not 
only to their revenue, but also to their particular designs. The 
power which the Romish bishops had assumed to themselves 
by setting up such an article of faith, was now frequently enough 
brought into use, especially in those times when poverty com- 


in the twelfth century, ‘the indulgence became continually more fre- 
quent, and likewise Peter the chanter and some other respectable 
theologians, zealously opposed it. Alexander von Hales, a Francis- 
can, about the year 1230, first hit on the edifying thought of such a 
treasure of overflowing merits ; but he mentioned it yet only as con- 
jecture and hypothesis, till Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas 
his contemporaries, maintained this supposition as an axiom, heaven- 
firm. 


* “ As the bishops,” says Sarpi with genuine satirical wit, “ did not 
live in such a manner as to be able to impart of their own merits to 
others, there was supposed a treasury in the church, replete with the 
merits of all those who had more than was needful for themselves, 
and that the disposal is committed to the pope, who thence imparts 
indulgences to the sinner, and pays the debt due for therm by assign- 
ing an equivalent from what is found in the treasury.” Hist. de 
Conc. de Trente, L. i. p. 18. The celebrated bull of Clement VI, 
is found among the constitutions which are appended to the sixth 
book of the decretals. 
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pelled the popes, often against their will, to multiply the sources 
of their income.* The general indulgence which before had 
been proclaimed only every hundredth year, was now published 
every fiftieth, and finally every twenty-fifth year.t Besides 
this opportunity, they knew how to make and to improve occa- 
sions enough, when the wisdom and the welfare of the church 
guided the holy fathers, to open her treasures and exchange 
them for ready cash. in Rome itself, too, the trade in indul- 
gences was prosecuted even in small and individual things, and 
carried on with a regularity which would have done honor 
to the most reputable business in the world. ‘There was drawn 
up a formal statute regulating the prices of all kinds of sins, even 
of those the very existence and names of which had perhaps 
been conceived of only in the imagination of some idle casuist, 
in which statute, the price of each pardon was fixed on the most 
singular principles of estimation. ‘This almost incredible monu- 
ment of the most audacious oppression and the blindest super- 
stition, is still extant.t 

But in all indulgences of this kind, there was still nothing 
more intended than barely a remission of the temporal penalties 
which were affixed, by the canon law, to certain definite sins. 
Even in the famous bull of Clement VII. quoted above, it is 


* Urban II. bad published the first grand indulgence in 1095; and 
from that time it ever remained as the means to which the popes re- 
sorted in case of necessity. The largest use or abuse of it, was made 
in the time of the great schism. See Baluzii Hist. Pontificum Aven- 
ionensium T. I. 15. 

+ In the year 1300, Boniface VIII. appointed the jubilee for every 
hundreth year; in 1350, Clement VI. commanded one to be celebra- 
ted every fiftieth year ; and in 1475, Paul II. found it more profitable 
for one to be holden every twenty-fifth year. See Jac. Cajetani, Card. 
S. Georgii, Relatio de anno jubilaeo, Part XXV._Biblioth. max. Pat- 
rum, p. 267. 

[At the time of a jubilee, the pope grants plenary indulgence to all 
who visit Peter’s or Paul’s church at Rome. No less than 2,000,000 
are computed to have made this pilgrimage in the year 1300. As 
most of them made voluntary offerings to the church, it was found 
extremely profitable to the popes, Almost any day in the year, 200, 
000, strangers were to be found in Rome ; and so great was the rush 
to those churches, that multitudes were trodden to death, just as is 
now the fact around the car of Juggernaut. See Murdock’s Mosheim, 
11. 396. Tr.] 

t See Tara Sacre Poenitentiaria by Hortleder on the causes of the 
German war, B. I. e. 47. p. 564. 
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expressly taught, that it is merely the remission of temporal in- 
flictions, whether total or limited,* which can be effected by the 
application of the foreign merits that are in the custody of the 
Romish bishop. In this view and in this form, the traffic, thus 
unreservedly carried on at Rome, might yet have plead some 
measure of apology; but means were soon found to extend it 
still further, as it was only needful to enlarge a little more the 
boundaries of the papal sovereignty upon which it depended. 
Luckily for the popes, there was still room here, which was di- 
rectly so apparent as to cost them but little trouble in proving, 
that it still fell within the limits of their province. 

From the time of Origen, there had always remained in the 
church an idea of a purifying fire, in which men must hereafter 
be cleansed, and thus be rendered capable of the full enjoy- 
ment of salvation. ‘The principle was also adopted, at least in 
some churches, that here those sins must first be expiated, for 
which enough had not been done in this life. Nothing further 
now remained for the policy of the holy fathers, but barely to 
adopt among their doctrines an opinion which could so greatly 
promote their system, and then to decide, in a bull, that the 
jurisdiction of the successors of Peter extended also over this 
purgatory, and that it was just as much in their power to miti- 
gate or remit the penalties which there first followed upon sins, 
as those by which the same sins would have been expiated in 
this world.t As the one had already been conceded to them, 
it could not be difficult for them to obtain the other also from 
the good natured credulity of an age already prepared for the 
thing. By this singular artifice, their dominion was now ex- 
tended, not only over the living, but also the dead; and a new 
source of the richest revenue, which besides promised never to 
dry up, was opened for their treasury. 

This was now the doctrine of indulgence which was set forth 
in the bull of Leo X. and was every where extolled and de- 
fended by Tetzel, on this occasion, in its widest compass, and 
in the severest sense, and by the most imposing expressions. 


* “Nune pro totali, nunc pro partiali remissione poens temporalis 
pro peccatis debit.” 


+ St. Thomas in particular, maintained the opinion that the effect 
of indulgences extends beyond the mere temporal penalties of the 
church ; and Pallavicini hence charges Luther with having attacked 
this doctrine out of mere hatred against the good Thomas. Hist. del 
Cone, di Tr. L. I. p. 70. 
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But the broker did not content himself with extolling his wares 
by even false and extravagant commendations, in order to put 
off the more of them. He also designedly forgot to add the 
condition which had always before been prescribed in the use of 
the ware, because this condition might easily frighten away some 
purchasers: and thence especially arose the most baneful con- 
sequences. In the bulls of the popes, this express condition 
was always added, that the power of the indulgence would be 
of use to such only as should have regularly confessed and 
heartily repented of their sins ; but, for the most part, Tetzel 
and his assistants were silent on the last point. In the certifi- 
cates of indulgence which they exhibited, there was always the 
most unconditional assurance, that all pains of purgatory were 
now once for all remitted to the sinner, and that forthwith, after 
death, the gates of paradise should be open to him.* We 
can imagine how this was still further expanded in the verbal 
presentation, and what impression it must have made on the 
hearts of the multitude who then, by a strange contradiction, 
still suffered themselves to be led blindfold by guides whose 
life and manners they utterly despised. This extraordinary 
effect, which the preaching of indulgences by the Dominicans 
then had upon the multitude, was especially the thing which 
excited Luther’s indignation against the deceivers, and his pity 
towards the deceived, strongly enough to call him forth to open 
opposition. ‘The character of this man will be best delineated 
by this whole history; but one thing which had the greatest 
influence in the previous formation and the subsequent develop- 
ment of his character, must here be premised. 

Martin Luther,t according to the custom of his age, had ap- 
plied himself to the scholastic philosophy and theology, in the 
university at Erfurt, particularly under the guidance of a cer- 
tain Dr. Jodok, who was then known only by the name of the 
Eisenach [probably from the city of that name] doctor; but 
here even, (doubtless without any fault of his teacher and very 


* A form of absolution by Tetzel, is found in Seckendorf, Hist. 
Luth. p.15. On the whole character of Tetzel, see John Echard 
Kappen’s Schauplatz des Tetzelischen Ablasskrams. Leipzig, 1721. 
and Myconii Geschichte by Seckendorf, p. 16.° Herrman von der 
Hardt Hist. Litter. Reform. P. IV. p. 3. 

+t Born at Eisleben, Nov. 10, 1483. Of the circumstances of his 
family, he gave an account himself, in a letter to Spalatin. Epp. L. 
J. ep. 139. 
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certainly against his intention,)* he imbibed a hatred against 
this method of teaching, which lasted with the like vehemence 
through his whole life. This hatred did not indeed yet visibly 
manifest itself; at least it had no influence on the diligence with 
which he made himself acquainted with the writings of the 
most famous scholastics, Occam, Scotus, Bonaventura, and es- 
pecially ‘Thomas Aquinas ; but it awoke to the greater vehe- 
mence, when, after he had joined the order of St. Augustine, 
a certain cloister theology, to which his mind had already a 
leaning, gave another turn to his whole system of thought, and 
that tone to its strain, with which by nature it most completely 
harmonized, and to which it could therefore be the most easily 
attuned. Now he believed he could not be sufficiently aveng- 
ed by ever so bitter a hatred, for the disgust and constraint they 
had once cost him. His blood boiled with indignation, if only 
the name of Aristotle was mentioned in his presence ; and in 
one of his letters of 1516, (Epp. 1. 48.) he says, — quite in a 
manner of jocose exaggeration, but which betrays the real monk- 
ish spirit, — he should not scruple to take Aristotle for the de- 
vil, if he had not been a man. 

It was neither the sourness of an austere disposition, nor the 
juvenile enthusiasm of a heated fancy, which had moved Lu- 
ther to the resolution of entering the Augustinian cloister at 
Erfurt. ‘This conclusion was the consequence of that invinci- 
ble and often peculiarly obstinate perseverance in his convic- 
tions on matters which concerned religion, which was even then 
the principal trait in his character. .'The rough severity of an 
excessive monkish morality, which first gave rise to most of 
the cloisters, was neither adapted to his temperament nor his 
principles ; and to that propensity for a speculative enthusiasm, 
which formerly for the most part sought aliment and refuge, and 
found them too, in brome, the natural activity of his uncor- 


* Jodok felt the u utmost displeasure at t Luther’s undertakings. He 
warned him, soon after the promulgation of his first positions, in a 
characteristic letter, which Luther answered with respectful esteem, 
Epp. L. L. ep. 47. notwithstanding he at the same time complained to 
Spalatin of the hostile feelings of his old preceptor, Ep. 48. When, 
the year after, he received an account of his death, he likewise wrote 
to Spalatin: “I fear that I have been the occasion of hastening his 
death, so sick was he at heart from my profanities and temerities, as 
they were called, by which he grieved that incredible contempt 
should be cast on scholastic theology.” 


Von. X. No. 27 15 
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rupted soul, whose faculties were then neither worn out nor 
asleep, was opposed. But in this soul, a deep sense of religion 
and a delicate perception of its worth and its necessity, were 
so firmly rooted that they could not be blunted* even by the 
study of scholasticism. Even while young, he regarded it as 
above all things important, to be certain in the matter of his 
own salvation; and this was the motive which summoned him 
from the beginning, to seek truth wherever he could even im- 
agine it to be. This was also the principle which made every 
truth he believed he had found, so dear to him, every convic- 
tion so valuable, and himself even ready to hazard and to suffer 
every thing for it. Every truth was to him not a merely imag- 
inary prize, as it generally is to the inquirer who seeks ‘merely 

to gratify his love of knowledge, or some other inferior object. 

By the solemn earnestness with which he always spoke on 
religious doctrines, men saw that it was impossible for him to 
consider them merely as objects of an idle learned inquiry or of 
learned strife, but that he was always accustomed to consider 
them in their relation to practical Christianity, and to estimate 
them according to their influence on the heart and the happi- 
ness of man. These principles he believed might best be prac- 
tised in an establishment where the external arrangement itself 
facilitated the practical pursuit of the precepts of religion, while 
it required at least the appearance of it. And now, when he 
further believed himself called to it by a particular occasion,t 
neither the representations and the warnings of his father, (a 
man of inferior rank but of good sense,) nor the entreaties of 
his friends, were able to dissuade him from his resolution, which 
he put in execution, in 1505, by actually entering the Augus- 
tinian convent at Erfurt. 

The severity with which he was treated, in the first years of 


* According to the principles of a strictly faithful translation, I 
give even the figures of speech just as I find them, though in a very 
few cases, like the one above, they might possibly be made more 
consistent, without any departure from the sense of our author.—TRr. 


+ See Seckendorf, p. 21, from Ratzeberger’s Life of Luther. An- 
other short story there given, enables us still more clearly to mark 
the resolution of his mind, by the execution of his designs. He invit- 
ed all his young academic friends to his lodgings, to a musical exer- 
cise, such as he used often to engage in; he roused them more merri- 
ly than common, to a general hilarity; and at the end, disclosed to 
them, that they Lad seea him in this situation for the last time. 
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his residence —from causes unknown, perhaps only from com- 
mon monkish policy — doubtless contributed not a little to keep 
his soul longer in the bent it must necessarily have had in form- 
ing and executing such a resolution. He had nothing to place 
against this pressure which he felt, but the consciousness that 
he had subjected himself to it voluntarily and from noble prin- 
ciples. Not only were these principles thereby continually 
kept the more active and effectual, but they must also have 
become continually the more dear to him just in proportion as 
he felt the more sensibly what he had sacrificed to them. And 
in this state in which he must have continued a long time, was 
now laid the foundation for that invincible inflexibility in reso- 
lutions once formed, which he exhibited on so many occasions in 
the sequel of his life. But this state also served pre-eminently 
to prepare the way for the greater effect of that change which 
was now to take place in the whole system of his convictions 
thus far. 

One is not indeed apt to hear a favorable opinion expressed 
of the spirit that reigned at that time in most of the German 
convents, and much less of the kind of life and morality of 
most of their inmates. Already were the reproaches generally 
current against them, as being the resorts of stupidity and idle- 
ness, the lurking places of the most abominable vices, the dens 
of murderers, in which the most despicable race of men grew 
fat on the plunder of pious simplicity. ‘These scandals were 
depicted by the brightest minds of that age, in all the colors of 
hatred,* and made impressive by the most artful eloquence. 
They were reprobated also by the most pious men of the age, 
with all the earnestness of a zeal bursting forth from the best of 
causes; or, at other times, lamented with the most pathetic 
grief. ‘These scandals were afterwards still further augmented 
by new additions, and to appearance incontrovertibly confirm- 
ed, by the express declarations of very many monks who came 
out from the cloisters after the reformation. It is, therefore, no 
wonder if they have left an impression that will perhaps never 
be entirely effaced. Most of the facts, too, upon which these 
heavy charges against the cloisters were founded, cannot be at 
all denied, although it is just as undeniable that hatred, revenge 
and enthusiasm have done what eye well could to iewars them 


* See such an account of convents in ‘the Epiatles « of Strenton, L. 
XV. ep. 14. 
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in the most hateful light; and it is still more undeniable, that 
they could not be charged on all the cloisters without distinc- 
tion. In most of them, indeed, where the monastic discipline 
had not entirely decayed, it had yet been mitigated to such a 
degree, that scarcely a shadow of the strictness of the first found- 
ers was left. But the mitigations, for the most part, were only 
local; and from the cloisters of an order in one province, a 
conclusion could never be drawn as to the state of the cloisters 
of even the same order in anotlier province ; and never, from a 
cloister in a province, to one adjacent. Also, in the beginning 
of this century, the love for the sciences, which had again 
awoke in Germany, had been able to effect an entrance into 
some of them; and the ignorance even, which was slumbering 
so quietly in others, had been frightened from its sleep, by the 
loud derision with which it was assailed on all sides, and was 
compelled to put itself in motion, at least for self-defence. The 
consequence was, that at the same time, while some of the old 
monkish minds dove with redoubled zeal into the secrets of 
scholastic theology, others became better acquainted with the 
refined sciences, and thus, although they still had not lost the 
veneration of their age and their station for the former, they 
were silently forestalling a change which must soon become 
more general. Such at least was the situation of the Augus- 
tine convent at Erfurt, in which Luther remained for some 
time, and which even appeared to have relaxed but little from 
the strictness of its rules. 

But these cloisters, which so often screened within their walls 
vices which could only be protected by darkness, often at the 
same time concealed virtues from the eyes of the world, which 
ripened in their shade, and which, if publicly exhibited, would 
have attracted universal admiration. Amid the herds of holy 
idlers and hypocritical deceivers, men were often found, whom 
neither inclination to an inactive life nor any other ignoble mo- 
tive had impelled to seek refuge here. Some had escaped 
here from the distractions or the shipwreck of a busy, unquiet, 
perhaps unfortunate life ; or from a world by which they were 
persecuted, or whose long enjoyed pleasures had become dis- 
gusting to their noble spirits. Others had hid themselves here, 
in obedience to a conviction, perhaps erroneous, but pursued 
with a noble fidelity, and therefore always devout. Others, 
from the impulse of a troubled conscience, believing, according 
to the conceit of their time, that the sins of one part of their 
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life could be atoned for by great severity towards themselves in 
another, had selected just these places for the purpose. Others, 
again, were thus predisposed by a character which — of itself 
naturally inclined to religious solemnity, and perhaps still further 
formed to it by education—could be irresistibly excited by more 
than one external incident, to resign itself, without constraint to its 
inclination, to the sacred stillness of a monastic cell. But all 
were conscious to themselves of really good motives which, per- 
haps, mingled with enthusiasm, had the more influence over 
them, but, with even this addition, remained not the less noble 
and not the less praiseworthy. Most of these men excited but 
little attention, even in the narrow circle of the cloisters which 
had received them, because, for the same reasons by which 
they had retired from the intercourse of men, they here com- 
monly remained locked up within themselves, and here they 
were sufficiently humble to believe that they had enough to 
reform in themselves ; or furthermore, because they regarded a 
totally secluded stillness as one of the first duties of their condi- 
tion. Severe penances, punctilious observance of the rules of 
their order, and conscientious, faithful practice of the virtues 
(to which their vows especially bound them) of the most sim- 
ple obedience and the most unlimited self-denial, filled up the 
greater part of their time, and kept every faculty of their souls 
continually on a stretch of effort, which rendered them still 
more susceptible of those spiritual considerations with which 
they were customarily occupied. The philosophy of an Aris- 
totle and the theology of a Thomas Aquinas, could naturally 
afford no nourishment to the spirit of such men. Hence they 
remained still the more unknown in an age which knew and 
valued almost no other learning. But their spirit, in its solitary 
progress, even without following any guide, must almost neces- 
sarily have hit upon certain notions of a mystical theology, 
which appear to present themselves to our souls in such a con- 
dition. ‘This theology, which was born in the cloisters, and 
perhaps had itself given rise to many cloisters, presented before 
them another object, which alone seemed worthy of their efforts, 
and seemed, besides, as though still readily to be reached by 
that ever-strained tension of all the powers of their souls, although 
men had never yet been able to reach it. Complete mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, suffocation of all passions, subjection of every 
sensual emotion, total abstraction from all that is earthly and 
from themselves, submersion of all feelings in the one com- 
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manding feeling, in ever equally sensible love to God — these 
were the duties which it recommended to them as the means 
by which they might be raised, while in this life, to the highest 
degree of perfection, to perceptible, near union with the supreme 
Being. This theology had existed for centuries, almost entirely 
unaltered, in the cloisters which lay in the most northern regions 
of Germany, just as under the hot sky of Africa, in the first 
haunts of the anchorites of Egypt, — an undeniable proof, that 
it was not systematic theology, but something natural, as it were, 
to the human soul, in a certain definite state, which state remains 
similar in every climate and every age. Like every truth, it 
indeed assumed its form according to the particular manner of 
conception in its supporters. By some, it was pushed further, 
and by others, it was softened; now, it suffered diminutions, 
and at another time, it received additions ; but its essential prin- 
ciples always remained the same ; and always had the same 
effect on the spirit of its follower. Externally, it is true, he 
seemed for the most part, to maintain a state of inactive, silent, 
self-meditative reflection, in which his mental powers, directed 
exclusively to one point, seemed to wear themselves out with- 
out an object ; but, inwardly, his whole energy was occupied 
in the most incessant and severe conflict with temptations, 
which perhaps himself had occasioned, or, what had the same 
effect, with those which his imagination feared. It maintained 
in his soul a fire, which indeed was enthusiasm, but it nourished 
his spirit, at the same time, with views which excited his high- 
est expectations. It elevated and ennobled all his feelings ; and 
gave them the strength which not only fitted him to practise 
the severest virtues, but, what is more, it also fitted him to 
practise these virtues, unobserved by any human eye and un- 
seen by any witness.* 

It may be well supposed, indeed, that there could be but 
few such men in each cloister; perhaps none at all, in many 
cloisters. But even the example of a single one might still, 
perhaps, at least in the narrow circle in which he lived, for a 


* This description bears a striking resemblance to the spirit of 
puritanism, as vividly depicted by Macauly in a noble article of the 
Edinburgh Review, vol. 42, some years ago. Perhaps there was not 
quite so much of “enthusiasm” in the case as our author may have 
supposed, (provided enthusiasm is here to be understood in a bad 
sense), though there may have been some of it. — TR. 
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long time retard the more universal spread of the corruption 
and total neglect of cloister-discipline ; especially when it some- 
times happened, that one of them filled a ‘station in his commu- 
nity, which furnished him with the requisite respect, and called 
him to more external and active business. In this situation, 
they commonly showed a firmness and an activity, which spread 
their results upon a succeeding generation. And although their 
soul, long locked within itself, could not so easily open and 
impart itself, and although the inclination — which otherwise is 
characteristic of all, even the noblest enthusiasts, and of these 
in the highest degree — the inclination to gain adherents to their 
views, Was in a measure weakened in them by the stronger love 
or at least the acknowledged duty of solitary reflection, yet it 
often awoke in its full strength, when they found one among 
their brethren, whom they perceived, by the external sign 
which the soul so readily understands, to possess a spirit attuned 
to their own, and endowed with the power to comprehend and 
feel their higher, darling views. ‘Thus it came to pass that 
they never became extinct, but, propagated from generation to 
generation, sustained themselves, even in those times in which 
the almost universal corruption had desecrated these holy abodes 
of devout stillness, and transformed them into resorts of the most 
abominable vices. 

Among the excellent men of this sort, that lived at the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, John Staupitz now sivod 
preeminent; who, happily for Luther, was not only a mem- 
ber of the order which he had joined, but one of their chief 
men at that time; and therefore, by his office, obtained a great- 
er influence than, from his quiet and retiring character, he would 
otherwise either have had or sought. The writings* we still 
have remaining from him, and the testimony which Luther 
gave of him, (who never mentioned his name without grateful 
reverence,) lead us to recognize in him a man who deeply felt 
and pathetically deplored, not only the corruption which had 
pervaded the morals of the priesthood, but also the errors which 


* From his writings, there is a tract on the love of God, and one 
on christian belief, inserted in different collections. See Tetractys 
Tractatuum vere aureorum, elc. Ascaniae, 1707, where they hold the 
first place. Andrew Proles, the predecessor of Staupitz in the pro- 
vincialate of the Augustinians, was a man of nearly the same character, 
and was likewise known to Luther. See Flacii Catal. test. ver. p. 
582. Léschers volistiindige Reformationsakten, I. v. p. 81. 
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had crept into the system of faith. He however held the first 
as a far greater evil than the last. He wished for nothing more 
earnestly than to be able effectually to check the decline of 
practical Christianity among clergy and laity. But, partly from 
the principles of his theology, and partly from a naturally gen- 
tle and undecided cast of mind, which had become still more 
contracted within itself by the solitude of a long cloister-life, he 
regarded it as his duty never to think of exerting an influence, 
at least not an immediate influence, beyond the exact circle 
assigned him, and which he considered as the station in which 
God himself placed him. In a word, he was excellently fitted 
for a reformer of a single cloister ; although he would have se- 
lected means for that purpose which are rather mild than severe, 
and slow than rapid in their effect; and would have sought to 
accomplish it more by affectionate forbearance, by forgiving 
meekness, and by good example, than by zeal and inflexibility. 
But he felt within himself neither heart nor fitness to attempt 
with decision the correction of the whole, while he was con- 
scious of no call to it that might have given him both heart and 
decision. Still, however, it was he that called forth Luther to 
the work, although he could not then imagine what consequen- 
ces might arise from it, and was afterwards frightened at the 
view of these consequences, which had spread so far beyond all 
his suspicions and expectations. 

When, as vicar general of the Augustinian order in Germany, 
he came to Erfurt, to examine the state of the convent there, 
it was not possible that Luther could long escape his attention, 
when he had so much that was peculiar in him to distinguish 
him from the rest. A downcast eye—a mournful gait —a 
look which well enough betrayed, to the experienced observer, 
a soul torn with inward conflict, but still ever bent on resistance, 
—a solemn and melancholy earnestness in his whole demeanor, 
distinguished the young monk* from all others. And Staupitz, 
who knew from experience what those signs indicated in a man 
of Luther’s cast and capacities, could thence easily conclude 
what must take the lead in his inmost soul. The preferences 
of his mind and his heart, with which Staupitz must soon have 
become acquainted from other circumstances, doubtless contri- 
buted not a little to strengthening the interest he already took 





* So Luther himself sketches his own outline in the first year of his 
cloister life, in a letter which Seckendorf has preserved, I. c. f. 19. 
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in him; and his own desire, together with the facilities which 
his situation afforded for the purpose, must-soon have enabled 
him to find means enough to acquire the full confidence and 
even the love of the young man. He suggested to the prior of 
the convent, to treat him with less severity in future ; he treat- 
ed him himself with even an advance of civility ; and when he 
had finally prevailed upon him in confession to lay open his 
whole heart, he obtained the wished-for occasion to help him 
forth on the way which himself had already trod, and to give 
his soul as it were the last impulse for which it had already been 
so long prepared. Luther had disclosed to him the cause of 
his anxiety and his melancholy, which were occasioned particu- 
larly by spiritual troubles and unremitted temptations* to thoughts 
at which his heart recoiled, and by the frightful views with 
which his active imagination was ever busy; and Staupitz 
rejoiced to descry, in the delicate sensibility of this noble soul, 
which was frighted at the very shadow of evil — in the readi- 
ness with which it undertook the severest of all conflicts, the 
conflict against itself—in the fidelity with which, under the 
severest circumstances, it even carefully protected a conviction 
which was not yet clear— and in the burning thirst with which 
it longed for full light and satisfaction ; — to descry, now before- 
hand, the future zeal of the confirmed man for that truth which, 
sooner or later, must certainly give him rest — the firm decision 
with which he would then devote all to her —and the martyr- 
like firmness with which he would one day acknowledge her. 
He spoke with him in the tone of a father who well knows, 
from his own experience, what he must advise a younger son 
—§in that tone which so easily finds access and awakens belief. 
He showed him the temptations and conflicts, under which 
his own soul wellnigh sunk, in a view in which they must have 
appeared to him in the highest degree encouraging and salutary. 
He taught him the grand principle, that these internal commo- 
tions of the soul, not only keep its capacities continually in ex- 
ercise, but just in this way elevate them; and that God some- 
times employs them as means, with men whom he has selected 
as instruments for the execution of particular purposes, in order, 
not only to put their powers to the test, but to temper them 
beforehand to the work that awaits them. He gave him to 

* “T consulted with master Staupitz,” he says, “and confessed to 
him what horrid and terrific thoughts I had.” 


Vou. X. No. 27. 16 
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understand, that he might well draw the conclusion from this, 
that God must have chosen him for something extraordinary, 
and he admonished him expressly now to prepare himself be- 
forehand for any thing to which he might call him in future. 
Such an explanation must have filled the whole soul of Luther 
with a courage never felt before, and a decision entirely new, 
and must have made him conscious of powers which hitherto 
he had never suspected in himself. And, when Staupitz now 
gave him still further instruction, how to nourish his soul, to 
what objects he should particularly turn his attention and his 
active imagination in the hours of solitary meditation, and espe- 
cially how he should direct his studies, a change was thus 
wrought in him which soon became externally visible. 

It is not particularly known in what consisted the doubts and 
trials which cost Luther such severe conflicts ; but from some 
expressions that fell from him in his earlier epistles, it may not 
improbably be conjectured to what they may generally have re- 
lated. But they are discerned, with still greater probability, 
from some grand principles of his gradually purified system, 
which were the first that were cleared up by him, and to which 
his soul clung fast through his whole life, with an eagerness 
which evinced long previous labor and early and deep impres- 
sions in respect to them. Without doubt that disquietude of 
spirit, occasioned by his longing for assurance of salvation, and 
which drove Luther into a cloister, was not allayed, after his 
entrance, so soon as he might perhaps have hoped. It pursued 
him even in the solitary stillness of his cell, and became still 
more burdensome under the external pressure of a rigid monas- 
tic discipline and by the use of all those severe means by which, 
according to his expectation, it ought to have been removed. 
He felt, too vividly to have been able to conceal from himself, 
that the most unmerciful penances, that the most punctilious ex- 
ternal observance of all rules of his order, that the most faithful 
practice of what were then called good works, could not make 
him fundamentally better, and therefore not any more worthy 
of God’s mercy ; at least they could not so perfectly assure him 
of this mercy that he dared to rely on it with a quieting confi- 
dence. His soul foreboded, that there must be a different 
ground of our consolation from that of a consciousness of our 
own goodness or our own righteousness, although not a mere 
observance of the external rules of religion, should be under- 
stood by it; because men, who would not designedly be un- 
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faithful, could never maintain this consciousness in the requisite 
degree. But until he found this other ground, until the turbid 
idea which his soul had of it, gradually became clear, he must have 
been incessantly harrassed with doubts, which threatened to ex- 
haust all the powers of his soul. It was impossible for him, 
without a conflict, at once to break loose from all the prejudi- 
ces of the old system, that he had imbibed from his youth up ; 
and still more impossible, since he had sacrificed so much al- 
most alone to them. But the continual struggle against these 
prejudices, the oppressive feeling of the strength of the objec- 
tions which his soul raised against them, and the incessant con- 
flict with himself on account of these very objections, (which he 
now regarded as satanic temptations, and now was inclined to 
adopt as irresistible truth), must have cast him into a state more 
tormenting than the severest penances, and which must have 
been rendered still more intolerable by the upbraidings of a cheat- 
ed expectation. ‘That he must long have felt all the bitterness 
of this condition, is especially clear, from the impetuous joy 
with which his soul, freed from the chains of these prejudices, 
pressed to meet the light that subsequently broke upon it—pres- 
sed to meet the conviction that the free grace of God and not 
our works, Christ’s merit and not ours, are the ground of our 
salvation and our peace—from the grateful enthusiasm with 
which he grasped this grand truth, and acknowledged himself 
to be indebted to it, not only for the clearing up of all his ideas, 
not only for the solution of all his doubts, but for all the quiet of 
his present life and all the joys of the future —from the fire 
with which, in the last years of his life, when the doctrine had 
been long sunk in his soul, he still spoke and wrote of it— 
and from the hearty and never-tiring zeal with which he so 
gladly pressed it upon the whole world, as the most profitable 
doctrine. It also appears from some express declarations of his. 
In a letter, of 1516, to George Spénlin, an Augustinian monk 
at Memmingen, is contained the whole doctrine of justification, 
as he afterwards more fully exhibited it in his later writings ; 
and the strongest opposition is expressed to the opinion that as~ 
sumes our own works as codperating causes in our justification. 
But Luther owns to his friend, that he is not himself yet in a 
state entirely to rid himself of this opinion.* 

* “A presumptuous attempt is eagerly prosecuted by many in our 
age, especially by those who strive with all their might to be just and 
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The history of his life does not inform us how much Staupitz * 
did in particular to bring him nearer to this conviction, which 
was followed by the conformation of all his other views, but it 
presents some circumstances by which the time when the change 
followed and the means by which it was promoted, may in a 
measure be defined. It was in the second year of his residence 
in the convent, that his body sunk under the powerful exer- 
cises of his soul, and was attacked by a disease which excited 
the fear of his speedy death. All the anguish of his soul dis- 
tracted by so long a conflict, and all the terrors of his wounded 
conscience, awoke in redoubled strength, in view of the grave. 
On the borders of despair, he opened his heart to an old monk, 
who had come to see him, and who probably belonged to the 
few that could at least feel with him, although they were not 
capable of fully understanding him. Without entering into his 
doubts, the venerable old man exhorted him to hold with a firm 
faith to the article of the apostolic symbol, which he then re- 
peated to him— <I believe a forgiveness of sins.” These few 
words, uttered from pious simplicity exactly at the decisive 
crisis, fel! like a beam of light on Luther’s soul, and filled it 
with reanimating power. But little, however, was he then in 


good, and who, ignorant of God’s righteousness which is most abun- 
dantly and gratuitously given us in Christ, seek in themselves to per- 
form good works long enough to gain the confidence of standing be- 
fore God, adorned, as it were, with their own virtues and merits, 
which is impossible. You have been with us in this opinion, nay er- 
ror. I have also been in it. And even now also I am fighting against 
this error, and have not yet overcome it.” Epp. L. Lep.9. It 
ought never to be forgotten, in the whole of Luther’s subsequent his- 
tory, that it was exactly in this way that he came to the belief, and 
was brought through just these doubts, to the grand principle of his 
system; for it is only by recollecting this, that we shall be able to 
explain the peculiarity of his mode of representing the subject, and 
the excessive strength of expressions he occasionally used. He seems 
to have supposed that all other men must find the truth in just the 
same way, and all view it on just the same side, as he had found and 
seen it. But this exposed his doctrine to many a misconstruction, 
since there are more ways in which men could arrive at it; and they 
could also view it in quite another position and another relation to 
connected truths, than what were apparent from the point of view in 
which Luther placed it, because he had first seen it from thence. 


* In a letter to Staupitz, he reminds him of some of his doctrines 
by which himself had been first led to other views. Epp. I. 50. 
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a condition even to survey the consequences which were in- 
volved in this, much less to develop them.* But now, these 
consequences must have been developed in him, one after 
another, in a short period, since Luther, according to the advice 
of Staupitz, from this time made the study of the Scriptures his 
chief business,t and applied himself to it with a zeal which not 
the mere longing for purer knowledge, but the most languish- 
ing thirst for consolation, could alone produce. All that is call- 
ed scholastic theology, must now have become insufferably dis- 
gusting. And as he now became more intimately acquainted 
with the writings of the earlier fathers, especially those of Augus- 
tine,t which he preferred to all the rest, (not so much from a 
partiality of his order, [the Augustinian], but from the similarity 
he found between Augustine’s views and his own), his hatred to 
the scholastic theology became still more vehement ; and per- 
haps the more vehement still, because he believed that in no 
better way could he propitiate the shade of the holy bishop for 
the little respect he had himself formerly shown hin.g What 
influence the study of this father had on his doctrinal system, 
then in its forming state, we shall have frequent occasion to 
remark, in the prosecution of this history. 

In this situation and in these occupations, three years of his 
monastic life had already passed away, when, in 1508, at the 


* Loscher, in den Reform. Urkunden, I. 207, appears indeed, after 
Mathesius, to place Luther’s sickness before his entering the convent. 
But Melancthon, in Relatione de vita Lutheri, VIII, 876, mentions 
also a sickness in the second year of his monastic life. At any rate, 
the incident with the old monk, which Luther himself afterwards 
often gratefully remembered, certainly occurred at this time. 


+ The anecdote of Luther’s joy on account of the Bible, which he 
accidentally found, is learnt from Mathesius, p. 3. But he found the 
Bible, not, as is commonly believed, in the convent, but before, in the 
library of the university ; for in the convent he procured one of his 
own, and Staupitz here first gave him the advice to apply himself to 
it more zealously. See Seckendorf, from Razenberger’s Life of 
Luther, p. 21, and proofs of his diligence, in the same place, from 
another manuscript. 


t “He had both frequently read and admirably remembered all 
the works of Augustine.” Melanc. |. c. 


§ “Not,” says Luther, Epp. I. 20, “that I arm led by the zeal of 
my prefession, to approve of Augustine, who met with not the least 
favor from me before I hit upon his books.” 
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recommendation of Staupitz, he was called, by Frederick the 
Wise, elector of Saxony, to the theological chair in the newly 
erected university at Wittenberg.* Staupitz saw well, that his 
soul was too active to remain locked up within itself; and he 
therefore gladly seized the occasion here presented, to point out 
to him a situation where he might suitably give scope to his 
propensities on a larger stage. Here Luther now believed he 
had received a new call to spread the truth, and a new call to 
encounter the Aristotelian philosophyt and the scholastic mode 
of instruction, which he regarded as the most dangerous foes to 
the truth. He now applied himself, with redoubled zeal, to 
the languages, which were indispensable to his better prepara- 
tion for the contest with opponents, towards whom he had sworn 
irreconcilable hatred, and the war with whom he had determin- 
ed to make the chief business of his subsequent life. This reso- 
lution he prosecuted on all occasions, with an impetuosity which 
seemed itself a challenge to the combat, as well in his wri- 
tings as in his lectures, in which he particularly explained the 
epistle of Paul to the Romans.t And when the celebrity of 
these productions attracted a multitude of studious foreigners to 
the newly founded university, it was easy to foresee, that mere 
envy at his increasing fame, and at the sudden improvement 
of Wittenberg, which threatened soon to eclipse Leipsic and 
Erfurt, would bring upon him opponents in multitude. 

The history of his life informs us indeed but little of the 
learned labors of the first years of his residence at that place ; 
but he was even then often compelled to divide his time, though 
very unequally, between these labors and the care of his clois- 
ter. In 1510, he even had to make a journey to Rome, upon 


* It was erected in 1502, especially at the instance of Staupitz and 
Martin Mellerstadt. 

t “There is nothing ny mind so burns to do, if I had leisure, as 
to lay bare to many that play-actor who so imposes upon the 
church under a truly Grecian mask, and to expose his ignominy to 
all.” Epp.1.8. The same year, he wrote with still greater triumph. 
“ Aristotle is sinking in our university, wellnigh to perpetual ruin.” 
ep. 27, 

t He had already lectured on the Psalter, and decided to publish 
his Notes upon it. His Exposition of Galatians, he began in 1516. 


§ In a letter to John Langen, he sports about the multitude and 
the variety of his occupations. “I need about two scribes or secre- 
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some business of his order, but what the business was, is not 
certainly known. Of the influence of this expedition on the 
formation of his character, which yet could not be small, we 
know just as little as of its success, since he himself, in subsequent 
life, contrary to all we should expect, spoke of it with a reserve 
which did not at all belong to his character, and seemed even 
carefully to avoid an allusion to this journey.* But with the 
year 1512, (when, by the advice of Staupitz and at the desire 
of the elector, he publicly received the degree of doctor in the- 
ology,t which Carlstadt conferred upon ‘him, and which the 
elector himself paid for), a new period of Luther’s life appeared 
tocommence. ‘The oath which, according to the laws of the 
university, he had to take on this occasion, and the obligation 
which he now solemnly took upon himself, furnished a new 
motive for him to execute, with more vivid zeal, all the resolu- 
tions he had before made, since from this moment their execu- 
tion became to him a matter of conscience. He had sworn to 
God, that, without respect to men, he would teach his word, 
according to the best of his knowledge, clearly and without 
perversion ; and this obligation, thus publicly taken, made so 
deep an impression on his soul, that a bare allusion to it, in the 
sequel, most powerfully sustained him amid the pressure of gen- 
eral persecution, and kept him wmmovably firm, (even in view 


taries. I do almost nothing through the day but write letters. [ am 
haranguer of the convent, table-talker, and am daily needed as parish 
preacher, am regent of studies, am vicar, i. e. eleven times prior, am 
terminarius of fishes at Litzkau, pleader of the Hertsberg causes at 
Torgau, reader of Paul, and fellow-student of the psalter. See what 
a man of leisure | am.” Epp. 21. 


* Léscher, in the Acts of the Reformation, I. 200, adduces, from 
the Annals of Bzovius, the cause of this journey, which was occa- 
sioned by some strifes of his order ; but it is strange that Luther him- 
self should so seldom mention any thing about it. But for this little, 
which was acknowledged by others, we are indebted almost alone to 
Mathesius. 


+ About this time, one had commonly to ascend to the highest dig- 
nity in theology, at the universities, through three inferior grades. 
The candidate for a doctorate must first become Baccalaureus Bibli- 
cus, then sententiarius, and finally formatus, before he was proclaimed 
doctor. The first of these grades, Luther received at Wittenberg in 
1508 ; but the two following must either have been conferred upon 
him gratis at Erfurt, or else dispensed with, as he had not received 
them at Wittenberg. Léscher. |. ¢ 
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of the flame which, though contrary to his design, he had 
kindled in Europe by the spread of his opinions), in spite of 
all depressing doubts of his own heart, which without this 
would have brought him to despair, and in spite of all the re- 
proaches heaped upon him, not only by the declared adherents 
of Rome, but by more truly pious though timid men. From 
this time forth, he regarded himself no longer as the mere 
monk, who has to seek truth only for himself, but as a man to 
whom his calling made the spread of truth his most sacred 
duty.* Probably, too, the idea awoke again, which Staupitz 
had before excited in his soul, and was now reanimated by this 
circumstance, the idea that God might especially have selected 
him to this work.t He now ventured to inveigh, in still stronger 
terms than before, against prevailing errors, to accuse the scho- 
lastics publicly of pelagianism, and to decry the authority of its 
first and most renowned supporters, a Bonaventura, and even 
Thomas Aquinas. He boldly espoused the party{ of Erasmus 
and Reuchlin, against their despicable, yet still formidable oppo- 
nents, though he then had no favorable opinion of the theology 


of the first.$ 


* Writing to Spalatin at a time when his circumstances were tle 
most fearful, he says: “I gave and presented myself in the name of 
the Lord. His will be done. Who asked him to create me a doctor? 
If he has created, let him have it to himself, or again take it away, if 
he repents the creation.” Epp. I. 139. 

+ See Mathesius, p. 6; and Seckendorf, p. 19. 


t See Epp. I. 4 and 6. 

§ In a letter to Langen, his most confidential friend, Luther passed 
the following judgment on Erasmus. “I am reading our Erasmus, and 
my courage decreases daily in respect to him. I am glad, indeed, 
that he not less constantly than learnedly accuses and convicts both 
the priests and the religious orders of that inveterate and stupid igno- 
rance. But I fear he does not sufficiently hold up Christ and the 
grace of God, in which he is more ignorant than Stapulensis. The 
human prevails in him much more than the divine.” This Luther 
wrote in the beginning of the year 1517; for he then saw very well 
wherein Erasmus particularly departed from his views. He knew 
that Erasmus, on his darling doctrine concerning free will and the 
grace of God, did not think with him and his Augustine, and this 
might well have bad the greatest influence on his opinion of him, 
which was right enough too. But he intimates the same thing in 
this very epistle. “One opinion is to be formed of him who attributes 
something to the will of man, and another of him who knows of noth- 
ing but grace.” Epp. I. 25. 
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By this he soon excited the attention of these and other 
great men of this age, and came into alliance with learned men 
at a distance.* But he was also soon exposed to the hatred 
and envy of others, who sought to involve him in some con- 
tests, and even then gave him occasion to complain of the igno- 
ble manner and disgraceful weapons with which they seemed 
determined to carry on the strife with him.t 

This was Luther’s situation, when Tetzel, in 1517, afforded 
him the occasion already mentioned for showing his zeal for the 
truth and his courage in defending it, in a more important affair, 
from which it might easily be foreseen, that it would not long 
remain a merely learned controversy. ‘This Dominican had, 
some time before, opened his shop and prosecuted his traffic 
with great success, in the places which belonged to the arch- 
bishopric of Magdeburg, without interruption from any one. 

* With Mutian, Pirkheimer, and even with Eckius, his future 
opponent. 

+ It was indeed Luther himself who especially gave occasion to 
the disputes, because he every where brought forward his before- 
mentioned favorite doctrine on free will and grace, and handled the 
scholastics without the least reserve. In 1516, he caused, through 
the agency of Bartholomew Bernhardi of Feldkirch, certain positions 
to be publicly defended respecting the question, “ whether man, crea- 
ted after the image of God, can, by bis natural powers, keep the com- 
mandments of God his creator, do or think any good thing, and be the 
subject of desert in respect to grace, and know merits.” In these 
positions, it was expressly maintained, “that the will of man without 
grace is not free, but in bondage; that man, without the grace of God, 
can by no means keep his commandments, nor prepare himself, either 
in respect to congruity or condignity, for the grace of God, but re- 
mains necessarily under sin.” ‘The whole scholastic system was 
therefore assailed in its grand principles. See Opp. Luth. Jen. Lat. 
T. I. l.and the further prosecution of these principles, in den un- 
schuldigen Nachrichten, a. 1713, p. 243, and 430, Luther had not ex- 
pected the assailed scholastics to remain silent. Those of Erfurt ap- 
peared also to be especially preparing themselves for the contest with 
him, as they were before displeased with him for taking his doctor’s 
degree at Wittenberg ; and the Dominican friars, from all parts, gave 
the signal, by outery, for the attack. See Epp. I. 18, and 5. 

t Tetzel had carried it so far as to be able to set up another Domi- 
nican as his subeommissary. This man was as shameless as his em- 
ployer, and openly asserted, that he saw the blood of Christ flow 
down copiously on the erected cross of indulgences, [a great red cross 


Vor. X. No. 27. 17 
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But when he came nigher to Wittenberg, and the people went 
forth in crowds to him, Luther’s attention and indignation were 
so strongly excited respecting him, that he could not long 
remain an idle spectator of the scene. He saw, with surprise 
and grief, that the ignorant people left the confessionals, and flew 
to Jiiterbock to buy letters of indulgence. But his grief changed 
to astonishment, when he came to learn, that the few who still 
resorted to the confessional, refused to adopt any of the confes- 
sor’s directions, because they believed, that along with 'Tetzel’s 
indulgence, they had purchased an unconditional absolution.* 
Whether this was Tetzel’s doctrine, or a mistake of the credu- 
lous people, he would not now at the beginning inquire more 
closely ; but he held himself bound by his office, to rid the 
people of this most noxious error, and began therefore publicly 
to preach against it. Luther himself says, that he at first did 
this softly enough, though what he could call soft, might perhaps 
now appear sufficiently hard to us.t But when he found his 


which they carried about with them, and erected wherever they sold 
indulgences]. This the elector George of Anhalt heard from his own 
mouth, at Dessau. See Lésch. Dok, I. p. 185. 


* “When the doctor would not absolve them, they appealed to the 
pope’s brief and Tetzel’s indulgence. To these, Martin paid no 
regard.” See Myconius in Hist. Reform. p. 21, 22. 


+ “When many people of Wittenberg ran after the indulgence at 
Jiiterbock and Zerbst, and I, as truly as Christ my Lord has redeemed 
me, knew not what the indulgence was, as though no other man was 
ignorant of it, I began cautiously, to preach, that men may perhaps 
do better, what was more certain, than to buy indulgence.” T. VII. 462. 

[Why should Luther utter such an asseveration in respectto his ig- 
norance of this indulgence? He could not have been ignorant of the 
general import of indulgences at that time, and of course he here confines 
his remark to the particular indulgence which Tetzel had just began to 
preach. Of this he might indeed be ignorant. Butstill, what occasion 
had he for confirming his asseveration by an oath? I can imagine none 
except this, that the calumny afterwards published in respect to his 
motives in opposing the indulgence, bad then begun to be whispered 
against him, and that he meant, by denying all knowledge of the in- 
dulgence itself, to deny the very possibility of having been excited by 
envy towards the Dominicans, to whom the traffic bad been given. 
This proof is not now needed in order to clear Luther from the 
charge, as is manifest from another part of this work; still it affords 
an independent proof of the rectitude of his motives. 

Jiiterbock was four miles from Wittenberg, and just over the 
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gentleness ineffectual, and had perhaps in the mean tine receiv- 
ed further accounts of 'Tetzel’s shameless commendations of his 
indulgence-letters, he began to let himself out in a severer and 
bolder tone, respecting the silliness of the deluded people, and 
the arts by which they were imposed on. And now, when 
Tetzel even took it into his head so publicly to theaten those 
who would place obstacles in the way, that Luther could hear 
of it,* his forbearance forsook him, and on the eve of All-saints,t 
he publicly affixed to the door of the castle church at Witten- 
berg, the famous propositions against Tetzel, which gave the 
first occasion to the whole Reformation. ‘The most remarkable 
of these propositions, must here be transcribed, for the purpose 
of better learning, not so much the true state of the conflict thus 
excited, as the principles of Luther at that time, and the lan- 
guage in which he brought them forward. 

1. When our Lord and Master Jesus Christ says, repent, etc. 
he means that the whole life of his followers upon earth should 
be one continued and uninterrupted repentance. 


boundary of Saxony. ‘The elector had forbidden the sale of indul- 


gences within his dominion, and therefore Tetzel had to draw the 
people of Wittenberg forth into the limits of his patron, the archbishop 
of Magdeburg, in order to prosecute his traffic with them. Frederic 
had more than one good reason for this prohibition ; for in addition 
to the evil of indulgences, the character of the monster, Tetzel, must 
have been known to him, as he had formerly interceded for his life, 
when convicted at Inspruch of adultery and infamous conduct, and 
ordered by Maximilian to be put in a bag and thrown into the river. 


— Tr.] 


* When the report [of Luther’s opposition] came to the distributor 
of indulgences, he began to swear, to curse, and to condemn Luther 
as an arch heretic.” Mathesius, p. 11. According to the account 
of Myconius, Tetzel even caused a fire to be kindled in the market at 
Jiiterbock, and threatened to burn the heretics; and according to 
Selnecker’s account, in the life of Luther, he actually excommuni- 
cated Luther, by the power he then held as inquisitor general. 


+ The feast of All-saints was notably celebrated at Wittenberg on 
account of the collegiate church, [which the elector had built and fill- 
ed with relics which attracted crowds of pilgrims on such aday]. It 
was then common in universities, at the matins of the festival, when 
many people were assembled, to post up such propositions for dis- 
putation, against which any one might bring forward his objections. 
Lisch. Dok. I. p. 437. 


t T. I. Jen. Gerin. f. 7. 
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2. And such a word neither can be nor ought to be under- 
stood of the sacrament of penance, i. e. of confession and satis- 
faction, as administered by the priest. 

3. Yet he would not have us understand the inward repent- 
ance alone; nay, the inward repentance is nothing, and no 
repentance, where it does not externally produce all kinds of 
mortification of the flesh. 

5. The pope neither will nor can remit any other pain (pun- 
ishment), except those which he has imposed according to his 
own pleasure or else by the canons, i. e. papal ordinances. 

6. The pope can pardon no fault, except barely so far as to 
declare and confirm what may be pardoned by God, or except 
that he may do it in those cases which are reserved to him; m 
which cases, should they be disregarded, the guilt remains 
wholly unremoved or forgiven. 

8. The penitential canons, i. e. the ordinances as to what 
should be confessed and repented of, are imposed only on the 
living, and the same ordinances clearly will not be imposed on 
the dead hereafter. 

10. The priests deal perversely and foolishly, who reserve 
and retain for dead men poenitentias canonicas, i. e. the enjoined 
penances, to be atoned for in purgatory. 

11. The error of transforming the penance and satisfaction 
imposed by the canons, into the penance or pain of purgatory, 
has been sown while the bishops were asleep. 

21. The indulgence-preachers err, when they say that, by 
the pope’s indulgence, the man is freed from all punishment 
and saved. 

22. The pope remits no penalties to the souls in purgatory, 
which they ought, according to the canons, to have satisfied and 
cancelled in this life. 

24. Therefore the greater part of the people must be deceiv- 
ed by the splendid and indiscriminate promise of cancelled 
penalty to the common man. 

25. The same power which the pope has over purgatory, in 
regard to the whole, each bishop and curate has in his diocese 
and parish in particular, or among his own charge. 

. The pope does very well in this, that he does not impart 
forgiveness to souls by the power of the key, (which he has not), 
but through aid and by way of intercession. 

27. They preach a human invention, when they pretend, 
that as soon as the money chinks in the chest, the soul escapes 
from purgatory. 
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28. This is certain, that as soon as the cash chinks in the 
chest, gain and avarice increase and become greater; but the 
aid or the intercession of the church depends solely on the will 
and good pleasure of God. 

30. No one is certain that he has true penitence and sorrow 
enough ; much less can he be certain whether he has received 
full pardon of his sins. 

32. They who suppose their salvation secured by indulgen- 
ces, will go to the devil along with their teachers. 

33. One should be extremely cautious and on the lookout, 
as to those who say, that the pope’s indulgence is the highest 
and most valuable grace and gift of God, by which the man is 
reconciled with God. 

35. They teach unchristian doctrine, who pretend, that they 
who are to release souls from purgatory, or give letters of con- 
fession, need require no penitence nor sorrow. 

36. Every Christian, that has true penitence and sorrow for 
his sins, has full remission of pain and guilt, which is also due 
to him without letters of pardon. 

37. Every true Christian, living or dead, is a partaker of all 
the benefits of Christ and the church, by the gift of God, and 
without letters of pardon. 

38. Yet the pope’s pardon and dispensation are not to be 
despised, for his pardon is a declaration of God’s pardon. 

39. It is equally difficult, even for the most learned theolo- 
gians, at the same time to extol, before the people, the great 
value of indulgences, and, on the other hand, true penitence 
and sorrow. 

41. One should preach cautiously about papal indulgences, 
lest the common people conclude, that other works are to be 
placed before love, and more highly to be prized. 

42. Christians should be taught, that it is neither the wish 
nor the design of the pope, that the purchasing of an indulgence 
should ever be compared to any work of mercy. 

43. Christians should be taught, that whoever gives to the 
poor, or lends to the needy, does better than if he were to pur- 
chase an indulgence. 

45. Christians should be taught, that he who sees his neigh- 
bor in want, and yet buys an indulgence, does not get the pope’s 
indulgence, but God’s displeasure. 

47. Christians should be taught, that purchasing indulgences 
is a thing permitted, not commanded. 
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49. Christians should be taught, that the pope’s indulgence 
is good, if one does not place his reliance upon it; but noth- 
ing is more hurtful, if one thus loses piety. 

50. Christians should be taught, that if the pope knew the 
extortion of the indulgence-preachers, he would rather the cathe- 
dral of St. Peter were burnt to ashes, than have it built with 
the skin, flesh, and bone of his sheep. 

56. The treasures of the church, from which indulgences are 
imparted, have neither been pronounced nor acknowledged suf- 
ficient, by the church at large. 

58. They are not the merits of Christ and the saints, for 
these always produce, without the codperation of the pope, 
grace of the inner man, and the crucifixion, death, and destruc- 
tion of the outer man. 

60. We say on good ground, without malice or levity, that 
this treasure is the keys of the church, given to the church 
through the merits of Christ. 

61. Then it is clear, that the pope’s power is adequate to the 
remission of penalty in reserved cases only. 

62. The true and genuine treasure of the church, is the holy 
gospel of the glory and grace of God. 

66. The treasures of indulgence are nets, with which, now- 
a-days, people’s wealth is caught. 

69. The bishops and pastors are bound to admit, with deter- 
ence, the commissaries of the apostolic indulgence. 

70. But much more are they bound, with eyes and ears to 
see to it, that the same commissaries do not preach their own 
dreams instead of the papal injunction. 

71. Whoever speaks against the verity of the papal indul- 
gence, cursed and execrated let him be. 

72. But blessed be he who carefully and anxiously opposes 
the licentious and imprudent words of the indulgence-preacher. 

76. We say, that the pope’s indulgence cannot take away 
the least daily sin, so far as the guilt of it is concerned. 

77. To say, that St. Peter, if he were now pope, could not 
give a greater indulgence, is a calumny against St. Peter and 
the pope. 

78. To say, that the cross magnificently adorned with the 
pope’s arms, is of as much avail as the cross of Christ, is blas- 
phemy. 

81. Such impudent and shameless preaching and praise of 
indulgences, make it difficult, even for the learned, to defend 
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the honor and dignity of the pope against the learned, or even 
against the keen and crafty questions of the vulgar. 

82. As for instance: Why the pope does not at once release 
all the souls from purgatory, from the most holy charity, and 
on account of the extreme suffering of the souls, as being the best 
of reasons, — while he even releases innumerable souls, for per- 
ishable gold to build Peter’s church, the most flimsy of reasons. 

83. Likewise: Why the celebrations and the anniversary for 
the dead, remain; and why he does not restore, or allow to be 
appropriated again to prayers for the dead, the benefices which 
were instituted for the good of the dead, as this is not ruleable 
now-a-days. 

85. Likewise: Why the penitential canons, i. e. the ordi- 
nances of penance, (now in themselves long since abandoned 
and dead in reality, although still in use), are discharged by 
money, through the grace of penance, as though they were still 
in full force and life. 

86. Likewise: Why does not the pope build Peter’s church 
with his own money, rather than with that of the poor Chris- 
tians ?— 

90. These most pointed arguments of the laity will, of them- 
selves, operate as a powerful damper, will not be met by manifest 
grounds and reasons, will expose the church and the pope to 
the greatest ridicule of enemies, and will distress Christians. 

94. Christians should be admonished to exert themselves to 
follow Christ, their head, through crucifixion, death and hell. 

95. And thus rather to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
through much tribulation, than be Julled to _ Security by fair 
promises of peace. 

These theses themselves and the language in which they are 
in part written, help us already to discover as much of Luther’s 
character, as any of his subsequent writings ; and also to dis- 
cover the degree of discernment he had then reached. We see, 
especially, where the illumination began with him, namely, in 
that article which derives the pardon “of sin from the free grace 
of God. We discern the man of decision, who here, when 
conscious of a full and dear bought conviction, does not scruple, 
though with a more timid hand, to touch even such prejudi- 
ces as had rendered formidable the authority and prerogative of 
the Romish court. But we also still discern the monk, who, 
in every other case, as in this, would be shocked at himself, if 
a doubt were to assail him in respect to the then received sys- 
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tem of belief, or barely a doubt as to the authority and the pre- 
rogatives of the Romish chair.* Doubts as to the last, had 
lain wholly out of the way of his previous imvestigations ; and 
Luther, the monk, was certainly not inclined to look them up. 
But in this doctrine of indulgences, he struck upon errors, whose 
exposure must have been just as unpleasant and as injurious to 
the Romish court, as direct doubts of its authority, to which, 
sooner or later, it might give occasion, as in the sequel first took 
place with Luther. On this last point, he may not then have 
thought perhaps ; but this he felt well, that many of his theses 
could not be very flattering to the pope. He felt that he was 
venturing a very dangerous step, that might bring on himself the 
most baneful consequences.t But it was not in his character 
to fear for consequences which might be prejudicial to himself, 
provided the defence of known truth was depending ; only he 
held it a duty to take the bold step with as much consideration 
and foresight as was practicable in his case. Hence he not 
only so drew up the theses themselves, that no reproach could 
fall back on the pope, or on the Romish court, even if 
the errors he assailed should be exposed as errors ever so 
glaringly ; and he not only declared, that he wished to 
have these propositions themselves regarded, not as undoubt- 
ed truths, but only as doubtful matters,on which he longed 
for the instruction of more discriminating and learned men, 
but he also inserted the customary protestation,t “that he 
would not in the least affirm or hold, that they are established 
from and in the holy Scriptures, and then in the holy fathers 
of the church, received by the Romish chair, and thus far held, 
and what are and can be in time found in the papal decisions 
and decretals.” He, however, expressly reserved to himself 
the privilege of receiving or rejecting at pleasure, the peculiar 


* “When I began this business against indulgences, I was so filled 
and drunken with the pope’s doctrine, nay drowned in it, that [ should 
have been ready, in point of zeal, to commit murder, had it been in my 
power, provided he bad taken the smallest pleasure in it or contributed 
to it, that all should be murdered who, in the smallest syllable, were 
not willing to be obedient and. subject to the pope.” See Luther’s 
preface to the first part of his Latin works of 1540. 


+See the whole letter to John Langen, which he wrote ten days 
after the publication of his theses. Epp. I. 33. 


t T. I. Jen. Germ. 12, T. 1. Lat. 76. 
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yiews of a Thomas and Bonaventura or other scholastics and 
canonists. This protestation was then indeed customarily pre- 
sented before theological disputations, and was not, for the most 
part, a very significant formality ; but still, as a mere formality, 
it might, on this occasion, exert a very conciliating influence. 
This was also probably Luther's object, in the humble letter 
which he wrote to Albert, archbishop of Mentz, on the very 
day when he posted up his theses. (T. 1. Jen. 6.) At the 
same time, he sent him the theses themselves. He complained, 
too, of the shamelessness of the indulgence-preachers, and of 
some severe expressions in their instructions, which had come 
forth under the name, (though doubtless, says Luther, without 
the knowledge or the will), of the archbishop. And he en- 
treated him to remove these instructions, and to prescribe 
another form to the preachers of indulgences, according to which 
they should preach, “ lest,’”’ he added, “ some one may hereafter 
come forth and contradict both the preacher and the book.” 
Luther already felt as strongly at that time, that the step he 
had taken must be mitigated, as if he had then fully perceived 
in the consequences, that the step was an extremely hazardous 
one. As often as he spoke of it, in the later years of his life, he 
seemed to be astonished at himself, that, alone and unsupported, 
he could have ventured it; and he frankly confessed, as strong 
reasons led hii to do, that there was much improvidence in it. * 
It was now indeed no wonder that it so appeared to him, in the 
sequel, in view of all the great and unexpected changes he had 
brought on himself; but it was just as natural, on the other 
hand, that it could not so appear to him at the beginning, when 
he thought of the smallest of these consequences. On the con- 
trary, these movements, so perfectly natural, and which so visi- 
bly alternated in his soul, at least prove this to us, that Luther 
was himself conscious of no ignoble and no selfish motive, in the 
first step hazarded. It may be, that contempt of his opponent, 
that indignation at the proud threats of the Dominican, and the 
natural fervor of his temperament, strengthened his zeal for the 
truth, which alone he then supposed himself to be following : 
but that he should have a selfish jealousy for his order, con- 
cealed under this zeal, as was early laid to his charge by some 
Pree (among w hom Sarpi wane deserves to be mention- 


° “y was ani andi vest onan, in the eatin of imprudence,” 
said he more than once, in process of time. T. I. 4. 


Vou. X. No. 27. 18 
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ed),* this is just as clearly refuted by his conduct at the com- 
mencement of the struggle, as by all the actions of his subse- 
quent life. ‘The whole of this imputation is founded on the as- 
sumption, that the Augustinian order had first received the com- 
mission for selling the indulgences, and that they were cheated 
out of it by the Dominicans. The imputation vanishes of couse, 
when it is incontrovertibly proved,t that the commission was 
first given by the pope’s bull to the Franciscans, who not only 
voluntarily relinquished it to the Dominicans, but were eager to 
rid themselves of it.t 

But there is now certainly no need of further proof, that 
Luther could have no selfish designs. It may, on the contrary, 
be worth the trouble, to search to the bottom the observation, 
that this man, even if he had taken this first step with a per- 
fectly cool consciousness and a vivid presentation of all the con- 
sequences which could immediately ensue, that even in this case, 
(which indeed did not happen), he could have presented many 
causes to himself why, on the one hand, he had but little to fear, 
and, on the other, might promise himself the immediate and 
certain atiainment of his object. We indeed must and ought to 
conclude for certainty, that Luther thought nothing about these 
things; and therefore these causes cannot come under consid- 
eration, in deciding on the disposition with which he took his 
step, however well fitted in themselves to exert an influence 
upon him. ‘They were, however, in existence, and arose from 
the circumstances of the period, and from several of the relations 
of his situation. ‘They very greatly promoted the effect of his 
undertakings ; and hence for this reason must be brought more 
distinctly to view. 

The immediate design, of which Luther was clearly con- 
scious, in his zeal against the disorder of indulgences, was to 
destroy the market for the indulgence-pedlar in his neighbor- 
hood. Perhaps the thought also came into his soul, that he 


* Hist. de Conc. de Trent, I. 15. But Sarpi does not once express- 
ly affirm, that jealousy for his order excited Luther; but he seems to 
wish only to point to it, when he puts forth the false account, that the 
right of dealing in indulgences was taken from the Augustinians by 
the Dominicans. On the whole imputation, see F. W. Kraftii Diss. 
de Luthero contra indulgentiarum nundinationes haudquaquam per 
invidiam disputante. Gotting. 1749. 


+ Even from Pallavicini Hist. del Cone. di Tr. 1.3. p. 56. 
{ See Myconius Hist. Ref. p. 16. 
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should be able to produce a more extensive effect ; that through 
his writings against indulgences, he might sometime open the 
eyes of his whole age, and consequently check the disorder for- 
ever. It is not probable that he was distinctly conscious to 
himself of this greater object. But suppose it were so, what 
were the dangers that Luther could see he would thus have to 
meet? What Luther could foresee, with probability, consisted 
in this, that all the Dominicans would fall upon him ; that they 
would unite with themselves a great host of other monks ; and 
that all together would keep up the cry, until they had excited 
against him some bishop, at all events the archbishop of Mentz, 
or even perhaps the pope himself. It was impossible for him 
to foresee, that the pope would afterwards even put the em- 
peror and the empire in motion against him ; for this was the con- 
sequence of his further steps which himself did not once imag- 
ine beforehand. But if we do assume, that he could anticipate 
all this as possible, it was still likewise possible, that he might 
find even the danger which thus threatened him, not so great, as 
soon as he inspected it with cooler and firmer decision, and look- 
ed around him with determined courage. 

If Luther could only once have hoped that his prince, the 
elector of Saxony, would protect him, he would have had no 
occasion for any special fear of the pope, should he even put 
the whole empire in commotion against him. Frederic of Sax- 
ony was not only the most powerful of the German electors, at 
that time, but he also stood in the highest authority with the 
emperor ; he possessed his entire confidence ; and, as vicar of 
the empire, which office he discharged in the frequent absences 
of Maximilian, he had the greatest influence and weight in all 
affairs pertaining to the empire. On this account, it was not 
probable that the Romish court would push the matter very far, 
as soon as he should declare himself the protector of Luther ; 
and still less was the probability that they would effect any 
thing, if they actually succeeded in bringing the emperor into 
their interest. Under the weak reign of Maximilian, the power 
of the States of the empire, at least of the largest of them, had 
reached a point not before attained under any emperor, although 
the foundation had been laid for it long before, especially under 
the reigns of Wenceslaus, Sigismund, and Frederic Il]. The 
continual wars in which Maximilian was involved, (partly by his 
own fault), and his consequent continual need of money, always 
kept him under the necessity of most earnestly begging for their 
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aid ; and the electors so well knew how to use this necessity, 
that the imperial authority in Germany sunk just in proportion 
as theirs rose. Hence Luther had least of all to fear, that the 
emperor would be able to compel his prince to withdraw his 
protection, and to give him up to the disposal of his enemies or 
of the pope. On the other hand, he had the strongest grounds 
for the hope, (or at least he might have, if he looked around,) 
that not only the elector might interest himself for him in this 
affair, but also that the emperor and the empire might approve 
of his zeal against the indulgence-fever ; and that perhaps, 
through the new commotions occasioned by it, a perpetual 
check might be put to the evil. And this hope he might have 
derived from the relations in which the German empire stood to 
the Romish chair from the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, and also from the opinions which, from that time, had 
been dominant, not only at the diet and the assemblies of the 
princes, but also among the common people. Little as the 
nation, in its whole character, was inclined to religious innova- 
tions,®yet it had already not only more than once clearly man- 
ifested the desire for the reformation of various abuses* which 














* From the middle of the fourteenth century, as strong a feel- 
ing of the necessity of a reformation was awakened in Germany, 
as in other countries; and here, just as in other lands, it was contin- 
ually gaining strength by the various abortive or ineffectual attempts, 
which were made from the beginning of the fifteenth century up to 
the attainment of an actual reformation, Indeed, at the diet of 
Worms, in 1352, under the emperor Charles IV. there’ was earnest 
mention made of a reformation in the church. It was professed, 
that what was especially to be obtained for Germany, at the synod of 
Constance, [1414,] what was desired in the avisamentis nationis Ger- 
manicae, and through the concordats of the German nation, which 
pope Martin V. finally granted, was not obtained. Some years 
after, there even came forth a reformatio ecclesiastica at the court of 
the emperor Sigismund, which is said to have been drawn up by the 
imperial counsellor Frederic of Landscron. See an abstract of it in 
den unschuldigen Nachrichten, a. 1711, p. 248; and Lisch. Dok. I. p. 
125. But still more was to have been gained by the council at Basel 
and the acceptance of their decrees, for the empire, if they had not 
been induced, by Romish arts, again to sacrifice some of the advan- 
tages in the Aschaffenburg concordats, in 1448. Still these concor- 
dats, with what was preserved of the Basel decrees, might have satis- 
fied, for some time, the national desire for reformation ; but in less 
than ten years from their conclusion, i.e. in 1457, the electors, 
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had crept into the government of the church, but it had made 
more than one attempt, after the synod at Basel, to remedy 
the most oppressive of these abuses, or at least to withdraw 
itself from their pressure. Germany was always regarded, by 
the popes, as their most profitable province ; and as also always 
the most meek, had been treated with so much the less for- 
bearance, since, by the weakness or the misfortune of some em- 
perors, by the multitude of situations which were dependent on 
the Romish court, and by the constitution of the empire itself, 
the popes had acquired greater influence also in its internal 
affairs. ‘This patience of the nation even reached such a stage 
as to excite the derision of the Romans. But this very con- 
tumely, which often accompanied the most intolerable extor- 
tions, finally opened the eyes of the States of the empire, and 
filled them with a noble indignation, which expressed itself in 
a tone that Italy had not heard from Germany for a long time 
before. At all the diets, complaints were now reiterated respect- 
ing the clergy, respecting the extension of the spiritual juris- 
diction, and respecting the papal encroachments upon the con- 
cordats of the German nation. And when the courtiers of Al- 
exander VI. and of Julius II. who hoped by their political wiles 
to gain an easy victory over the honest simplicity of the Ger- 
mans, only laughed at their complaints; when the extortions 
only became continually the greater; when the States of the 
empire saw, that they scarcely gave themselves the trouble at 
Rome even to pretend to appease their just indignation ; when 
the emperor himself received personal provocations to the bitter- 
est complaints against the popes, provocations the most preju- 
dicial to the dignity of the nation itself, — their indignation was 
not only raised continually higher, but it acquired a firmness, 
which promised less pliableness, and more energetic manifesta- 
tions. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, it was gen- 
erally spread among almost all the States of the empire; and 
now the indulgence had only to afford the first occasion for 
hastening the outbreaking of the fermentation thus produced. 


princes, and bishops, on the Rhine, had to send an express embassy 
to the emperor, with the justest complaints of the most gross viola- 
tions of the concordats, in which the Romish court allowed itself. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


Tue earRty Lire anp Conversion or THE AposTLe Pau. 






Translated from the German of Prof. Hemsen, late of the university of Goettingen. 
By the Editor. 






[THe book, from which the following Article has been trans- 
lated, was published in Géttingen in 1830. The title is: 
“The Apostle Paul — his Life, Works, and Writings, in four 
books, by John Tychsen Hemsen, doctor of philosophy and 
theology, professor extraordinarius of theology and university- 
preacher at Gottingen, — after the death of the author, edited 
and accompanied with some prefatory remarks, by Dr. Frederic 
Liicke.” These remarks we here translate, as they do equal 
credit to the writer and to his subject. Hemsen’s work is 
not a biography simply, but a critical introduction to the epistles 
of Paul, as well as an historical account of his labors. It is 
regarded by good judges as the best introduction to the writings 
of the great apostle which has appeared. Hemsen is always 
sober, discriminating, disinclined to extravagant theories, and 
a thorough and candid investigator. Though he lived in 
the midst of influences unfriendly to Christianity, he was yet a 
supernaturalist and of evangelical sentiments. His early death 
was a severe loss to the cause of sacred science. Professor Liicke 
is the well-known commentator on John’s gospel, and other 
parts of the Bible. He is regarded as an able writer and a 
learned philologian. —'TransuarTor. ] 
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Preratory Remarks By Pror. Lucke. 





The author of the work before us, when he had come 
to the conclusion of his very long preparatory labor, was still 
in the possession of his previous uninterrupted health. But 
soon after he had commenced the printing of the volume, at the 
beginning of this year, his health began gradually to decline 
through the effect of a protracted and inveterate catarrh. His 
illness, however, did not hinder him from proceeding with good 
resolution in the work which he had undertaken. He had hap- 
pily endured the hard winter, and with the first sunbeams of the 
spring, the bright hope of complete restoration returned, when a 


suaaninter saith cnet 
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violent cold laid him on a bed of pain. After eight days, death 
unexpectedly ended his course. ‘Thus on the 15th of May of 
the present year, was he torn away from his family, his friends, 
the university, and the learned world ; all too soon for the love 
which in his short life he had given and received in such abun- 
dance, and for the hope of those ever-strengthening and useful 
labors, for which his spirit, his learning, his truly christian seri- 
ousness and zeal qualified him. 

The work, on which he had been busily engaged till eight 
days before his death, was so far completed in manuscript at the 
time he died, that nothing remained but the conclusion — the his- 
tory of the death of the apostle. ‘This conclusion, Mr. Géschen, 
a repetent, and a friend of the author for several years, had the 
goodness to prepare. ‘This he has done, as far as possible, in 
the spirit and tone of the entire work, and with his characteristic 
accuracy and acuteness. 

The author’s aim and point of view are stated and defined with 
sufficient clearness in the work itself, though he has nowhere 
explicitly announced and illustrated them. ‘The materials for a 
preface, which he had reserved, for the full exhibition of his 
object, are among those papers which are not to be found. 
However, from our frequent interviews with him, we well recol- 
lect that it was his intention to write the life of the apostle Paul 
from the two principal sources —the epistles of Paul and the 
apostolic history, in accordance with the results of a careful 
critical exegesis, in such a way that even without a labored 
delineation, the principal traits in the spirit and character of the 
apostle may be readily and clearly apprehended, by showing 
the living relations of the most important periods of his educa- 
tion and labors considered as a whole. ‘The work may serve, 
even for those who are not theologians, as a closely connected 
historical commentary on the epistles of Paul, so that it will 
render the study of his writings easier and more profitable, by 
means of a skilful investigation of the relations which subsisted 
between the internal and external life of the great apostle. In 
pursuance of this idea, the sainted author labored with consci- 
entious diligence, with careful investigation, and with the spirit 
of a sincere Christian. His work wants the attraction of the 
more novel aspects and hazardous critical speculations, but it has 
the greater merit of giving a profound, clear, and orderly exhi- 
bition, which seeks rather to satisfy by avoiding extremes and 
preserving a due balance, than to disquiet by the propounding 
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of critical problems. ‘The reader must judge whether and how 
far the author has succeeded in accomplishing his object. The 
author himself, now glorified, knows far better than we all do, 
that no human work is free from imperfection and blemish. 
His spirit will rejoice only when the conscientious critic dis- 
covers and thereby renders harmless the mistakes of his wri- 
tings. We may, therefore, be permitted to ask of every reader 
to examine without party-spirit, and judge mildly and with love, 
according to the sacred rules proper in such cases, the 
unprotected work of the accomplished author, who is taken away 
from the strife of parties in the church militant, and has become 
partaker of everlasting peace. We are persuaded that a work 
so industriously and honestly prepared, even with its blemishes, 
will not want candid readers nor reasonable judges, and there- 
fore with the favor of God, will not fail of that blessing, for 
which our glorified friend waited, with the consciousness of his 
well-meant endeavors. 


Since it may be pleasant to all who read the book, particularly 
the friends of the author, we will communicate from the life of 
our friend some facts which we have been able to learn. 

Joun Tycusen Hemsen was born on the 15th of October, 
1792, at Boldixum, in the island of Fohr, in the Duchy of 
Sleswig. His father, to whom this was an only son, was a sea- 
captain. The greater part of the time on long voyages, he 
could do but little towards the domestic education of his 
son. It was left almost wholly with the mother. She, in her 
maternal anxiety, was aided by her father, the clergyman 
of the place. This grandfather, our friend very often re- 
membered with special gratitude and love. ‘To his grand- 
father’s instructions and pious example was he particularly in- 
debted for exciting and animating him to a spiritual life. After 
the death of the grandfather, his successor, likewise an eminently 
good man, the pastor Asmussen, took it upon himself to instruct 
the boy, as it appeared, till his sixteenth year, which decided 
the future course of the youth. The first desire which a robust 
young man would feel, would very naturally be towards his 
father’s employment; he would wish to see the world. The 
father, approving the determination of his son, took him to Co- 
penhagen, in order that he might better prepare him for his fu- 
ture course of life. But the stormy time of war, and the dark 
prospects of their native land, changed the determination of both 
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father and son. ‘The father decided that the son should acquire 
an education, and in accordance with previous inclination, the 
youth selected theology. He commenced his theological studies in 
1812, with Michaelis, at the university of Copenhagen. From 
his remaining papers it appears, that during the four and a half 
years in which he pursued his studies at Copenhagen, besides 
the close attention which he gave, with his characteristic zeal, 
to theology, he likewise pursued the study of philology and phi- 
losophy. ‘The last he particularly followed. In it his peculiar 
talents found the freest scope. But though the philosophical 
direction of his mind continued predominant, yet he by no 
means neglected historical studies, as almost all his writings 
hitherto published are of the latter class. At Easter, n 1817, 
he left Copenhagen and came to Gottingen, in order to com- 
plete his studies. Here the instruction of the late Bouterwek 
particularly attracted him. He enjoyed the intimate friendship 
of that distinguished man till his death. In grateful love, he 
dedicated to him his inaugural dissertation on Anaxagoras. He 
left Gottingen in the year 1818, and returned to his native land, 
where he remained in private, first at Copenhagen, then in Kiel 
till the year 1821. In Kiel he became intimately acquainted with 
Reinhold, whose noble mind and philosophical enthusiasm greatly 
attracted him. At Easter, in 1821, he came back to Gottingen, 
where he was made doctor of philosophy, and where he took oc- 
casion to read lectures in philosophy. On the renewal of public 
worship in the university in 1822, he was immediately named 
assistant preacher in the university-church. He had at the 
same time his choice between this provisionary appointment, 
and that of teacher of a school in his native land. Out of love 
to the academical life, he chose the first. In 1823, he was 
named professor extraordinarius of theology, and the second resi- 
dent university preacher. In 1825, he had the honorary diplo- 
ma of doctor in theology from the theological faculty. Every 
thing now contributed to beautify his life and render it serene — 
a happy marriage, by which he came into near connection and 
friendship with the late Dr. Staiidlin, —a distinguished youthful 
circle — many interesting friends — an honorable name as a wri- 
ter. which he had acquired particularly by his Treatise on the 
Authenucity of the Writings of the evangelist John, 1823. He 
was not indeed extensively known, but he was so much the 
more heartily loved in the sphere of his twofold office — all was 
prosperous.—Evven in the last year of his life, when he was en- 
Var, X. No. 27. 19 
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during manifold struggles and sorrows, the firmness of his will, 
the prudence of his exertions, and the soundness of his health, 
gave reason to himself and to others to hope for his continued 
prosperity, and that his labors might become more and more 
extensively useful to the church and the world. So we all thought 
and hoped who knew him intimately and loved him. In his last 
years, however, his spirit, otherwise so serene, would sometimes 
appear unstrung and troubled with melancholy forebodings. But 
in Opposition to our hopes, it has been ordered by Him, who fixes 
the bounds of human life, and decrees in infinite wisdom and 
love. Over the early grave of our friend, a distant mother, a sister, 
who alone of three sisters survives, an amiable w idow, and three 
minor children mourn the irreparable loss. But for us remain, 
undying and imperishable, all the remembrances of his mild 
seriousness, his sincere love, his pure uprightness of mind, his 
noble feelings, and his simple-heartedness, — in the beauty of 
which this true disciple of his Lord pursued and closed his 
earthly pilgrimage. 

Gottingen, July 21, 1830. 


HemseN on THE Earty Lire anp Conversion or Pavt. 


Paul (Saul) ,was born at Tarsus* in Cilicia, and though a 
Roman citizen,t was descended from Jewish parents of the 
tribe of Benjamin, Phil. 3: 5. Rom. 11: 1. According to an 


* Acts 9: 11. 21: 39. 22: 3. 


+ Ithas been supposed that Tarsus possessed the privileges of a 
Roman free city. According to some, it was a municipal town ; in 
the opinion of others, it was a colony of Roman citizens. It is cer- 
tain that Tarsus, under the Romans, was a considerable city, and that 
Augustus declared it a libera civitas, along with the bestowal of 
other privileges. Dio Chrysost. in Tarsica posteriore Il. 36. ed. 
Reiske, says: xaxeivos (i.e. the emperor Augustus) tir mageoze 
rugay, youous, Timijy, éovelay tov wotapol, tig te Padattys tig xat 
avryy. Comp. Appian de Bell, Civ. 1. 5. p. 675. ¢.7. who remarks 
that Antony already : tovs Tagotus éhevPégovs jis xab atéheig tov 
gogwy. Also see Pliny Nat. Hist. 5. 27. (22.) and Amm. Marcell. 14, 8. 
Yet it by no means hence follows, that it had the full rights of a Roman 
free city; for the expression itself, ty, used by Dio, points out sitn- 
ply the honor which the city had attained by its elevation as the capi- 
tal of Cilicia. In no event can it indicate, that it was consequently a 
free Roman city. Comp. Eichhorn Einl. ins New Test. vol. 3. p. 3. 
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ancient but uncertain account, the year of his birth was the 
second of the christian era* ; this story, however, has no proba- 
bility, inasmuch as Paul is represented as a young man in his 
first persecution of the Christians.t 

How the parents of Paul obtained the privileges of Roman 
citizenship is not known. That his ancestors acquired these 
privileges as a reward for the services which they had rendered 
in the civil wars of the Romans, is a mere conjecture,{ as also 
is the report that he was born in Giscalis, a city of Galilee, 
and after the capture of this city by the Romans, was, while a 
child, carried by his parents to Tarsus.g From his parents, he 
received the name Saul (>3N%), but it is uncertain when, or for 
With such a supposition, also, the passages, Acts 21: 39, 22; 24, 25. 
are particularly at variance. Had Tarsus been a free Roman city, it 
is difficult to conceive how the chief captain would have ventured, 
(without further investigation into the real facts of the case), to sen- 
tence to scourging one, who had been pointed out to him as a citizen 
of Tarsus, and as such, consequently, likely to be in the possession of 
the privileges of a Roman free city. Comp. besides, Johannis Ort- 
wini Westenbergii dissertatio de jurisprudentia Pauli apostoli. 
Franequerae, also Kuinoel ad Acta Apost. 16: 17, 

“The capital of Cilicia was Tarsus, situated on a fruitful plain, 
through which flowed the river Cydnus, now called by the Turks 
Kara-Su, i. e. black water, from its depth. It was a great, populous, 
and rich city. In the time of Abulfeda, at the end of the 13th or at 
the beginning of the 14th century, Tarsus was a large city, surround- 
ed with a double wall, and in the possession of the Armenian Chris- 
tians. It is now a poor, fallen place, inhabited by Turks, Greeks and 
Armenians, belonging to the government of Cyprus.” Rosenmiiller, 
Bib. Geog. 1.197. Tr.} 

* This statement may be found in the Oratio de Petro et Paulo. 
Opp. Chrysost. vol. 8, ed. Mont. 


+ Acts 7: 57. 

t Grotius ad Actor. 22:28. Deylingii observatt. sacrae P. III. obs. 
40, de S. Pauli Romana civitate. Deyling seeks to make it probable 
that the parents of Paul had purchased the rights of citizenship. 
Comp. Cellarii Diss. de S. Pauli apostoli Romana civitate 25, 26, 
Ejusd. Itinerar. apostolicum § III. 


§ Hieronymus (Catal. c. 5.): de tribu Benjamin et oppido Judaeae 
Giscalis fuit, quo a Romanis capto, cum parentibus suis Tarsum Cili- 
ciae commigravit. This statement is in direct opposition to Acts 22: 3, 
veyevenusvos év Tago® tig Kidixias. Of his father we merely know 
that he belonged to the sect of the Pharisees, Acts 23: 6. 
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what reason, he changed his name for that of Paul. Whether, 
in so doing, he merely followed a general custom of the Jews, 
who, when among the Gentiles, often assumed an entirely dif- 
ferent name, or, at least varied their Jewish name ;* or wheth- 
er he changed his name at the time of his conversion, as it 
would be likely to serve a good purpose, cannot be determined 
with certainty. 

The fact, that the city Tarsus, (which Strabo$ has represent- 


* That he assumed the name Paul, from the proconsul of Cyprus, 
Sergius Paulus, converted to Christianity by him, is a mere conjecture, 
Acts 9:6—12. Hieron. Catal. c. 5: Quumque primum ad _praedica- 
tionem ejus Sergius Paulus, atria Cypri, eredidisset, ab eo, quod 
eum Christi fidei subegerat, sortitus est nomen Paulus. Examples of 
the change of Jewish names are: Dosthai—Dositheus ; Jesus—Jason- 
Tarphon—Trypho; Silas—Silvanus. The following are instances of 
entire changes of Jewish for Gentile names, Onias—Menelaus ; Hil- 
lel—Pollio; Joakim—Alcimus; Joannes—Hyrcanus. Grotius ad Act. 
13: 9. Chrysostom de Mutatione Nominum Hom. L. II, HL, adduces 
several reasons why Paul changed his name. He, nevertheless, re- 
jects the etymological explanation, namely that cutiog from cadsiew 
means a persecutor ; and on the contrary, tatog, from matcaFat, a pa- 
tron, one who favors and serves the church. ‘The true ground of the 
change of name lies in this, that the Holy Spirit gave him another 
appellation to indicate his own authority over him, in the same man- 
ner as the taster changes the name of the slave whom he has pur- 
chased. The name is the sign of authority. om vag dvouatay Féois 
Seonorsiag éoti otuBoloy, bahia peév xi & ow 3 movovuer, Sihov, yvor- 
eimotegov J8 Eotas é av éni tov * Adu énoingey 6 Feds. Chrysost. op. 
ed. Montfau, c. IIL. 110. Why did not Paul change his name im- 
mediately after his conversion ? Because, says Chrysostom, it must nrst 
be understood that Saul was converted, before he changed his name, 
since, otherwise, while he was known at least only as an individual, it 
would not have been rendered certain that he was the one, who was 
previously the persecuting Saul. loc. cit. p. 110. [Neander in his Hist. 
Plant. Ch. ch. I. p. 100, remarks that Saul is the original Hebrew 
word, and Paul, the Hellenistic furm. Tr.] 

+ This is the opinion of Ammon on Rom. 1: I. 

t Various other explanations in respect to the acceptation of the 


name, Paul, nay be found in Tillemont Mémoires pour servir a Phist. 
eccl. I. 542. Also in Massutius Paulus Ap. p. 2. 


§ Strabo Geog. XIV. 991, ed. Almelov. rocatrtn toig évPade avIew- 
mots, 7n0vdr, TEQOG te pidotogiay xai Thy adany ézutxhiov dnagay wat- 
dsiay yéyovev, woe beg Fé Shnvrae xaiAPnvag xai ‘Alekavdgevay, wai si 
tive ahiov tomov Suraroy eintiv, &v w ozohul xei drutgysai tar gioco 
gov, nut TGP h0; ‘ow ytyovast, 
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ed to us as a renowned seat of philosophy, and science, and 
which in the time of its glory, was inferior neither to Athens, 
nor Alexandria,) was the birth-place of Paul, could not have 
been without influence on his earliest education. However, 
we cannot see why this influence could have been very impor- 
tant. ‘The principal advantage, for which he must have been 
indebted to his residence in a Grecian city, was the better 
opportunity it afforded for acquiring the Greek language. But 
still this is not of such a nature as to authorize us to assume that 
Paul must have been educated in the Grecian philosophy. To 
acquire this education, was not practicable in consequence of 
the wide separation from the Greeks in which, in general, the 
Hellenistic Jews accustomed themselves to remain, even when 
they had lived for a long time among them.* Particularly, the 
strong Pharisaic principles, which we must suppose to have 
been ‘possessed by the father of Paul, taken with the fact that 
he had designed him to be a Pharisee, must have stood directly 
in the way of the connection in question. ‘The acquaintance 
with Greek literature, which Paul here and there shows in his 
writings, will allow us only to conjecture, that the connection in 
which he came with the Greeks, could not have existed with- 
out his becoming to a certain extent acquainted with their 
writings. According to an ancient Jewish custom, which had 
almost the force of law,t Paul acquired a trade —that of a 
tent-maker.§ But destined for a learned profession, he had, 


* From particular early examples, e.g. Philo and Josephus, we 
may form a conclusion only so far, that it was not an unheard-of 
thing for Jews to have reached a certain grade in Greek learning. 
But in respect to Paul, all the traces of such learning are far too small 
to allow us to infer that he had an early education in the Greek 
schools. Comp. Eichhorn Einl. HI. p. 6. 

+ The sentences from the Greek authors, which we find in the 
epistles of Paul appear to have acquired a proverbial noteriety, and 
to have been far too widely diffused to serve as proofs of extensive 
reading. J Cor. 15: 33 pFsigovar Hon ronjeF opiias xaxai, Menan- 
der. Acts 17: 28 tov yag yévog touév, Aratus, Tit. 1:12 Kgirtec asi 
pevotat, xaxa Inoia, yaotéges agyai, Epimen. 

t Even the sons of the Jews, who were destined for liberal pur- 
suits, were compelled to learn a trade, in accordance with the pro- 


verb: “He, who teaches not his son a trade, teaches him to steal.” 


§ Michaelis Engl. 11. p. 1338, 4 edit. makes Paul to be a “ mechan- 
ist.” A passage in Julius Pollux led him to adopt this notion, VII. § 
189, where he explains oxyvonotos by unyavonoroc, with the addition : 
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without doubt, in his father’s house, commenced a course of 
Jewish learning ; yet, that he might not be wanting in what a 
full course adapted to his future circumstances might demand, 
he left, at about 30 years of age, his native land, and travelled 
to Jerusalem. Here he attached himself to the school of the 
celebrated and noble Gamaliel, a son of Simeon, and a grand- 
son of Rabbi Hillel, who was of the highest reputation among 
the Jews. Gamaliel was a member of the sanhedrim at Je- 
rusalem, and from Acts 5: 34—39, it appears that he was not 
merely a respectable member, but a man of a devout, prudent, 
and amiable disposition. Paul, nevertheless, seems to have 
been more benefitted by the learning than by the mildness of his 
teacher. In the interpretation of the law, and of the tradition 
which was received by the Pharisees as equally worthy of 
attention with the written law, Paul attained great proficiency, 
yet, the zeal with which, for a long time, he persecuted the 
Christians, shows clearly enough that the tolerant temper of 


tovs dé pnzavonoiovs xal oxnvonowis 4 nadala xopmdia dvouats. 
What he here says only of the theatre and of its apparatus, namely as 
the fabricator of the apparatus, or of the scenery ; this Michaelis 
takes altogether in a general sense, for “instrument-maker.” The 
ancient father conceived of Paul as a oxvtotouos or a oxnvodddqos, 
a leather-manufacturer or a tent-maker. Chrysostom, De Laudib. 8. 
Pauli apostoli, Hom. IV. ed. Montf. I. 494, says: megi déguata rij» 
téyyny tywyv. See Acts 18: 3 That war-tents were made of the skins of 
beasts, must have been the understanding of the christian father, who 
looked upon Paul as a leather-inanufacturer. The probability is this: 
In Cilicia, there was a kind of shaggy, rough-haired, domestic goat, 
The hair of this animal was manufactured into a coarse cloth, which 
was called cilicium, cilicia, xAéxea. Glossa Basil, xiAdxie* toayor 
ano xihixag Saceig nevy yag éxti tmegézovar of rorottor touyou* Oey 
nal ta éx toLyav \ovvtiPéueva, xidixie Aéyovter. Comp. Suidas and 
Hesych. also Salmasius in Solinum 347, 488, 489. This cloth is now 
used for tent-coverings in wars and for boats. Veget. dere militari 1V. 
6. Serv. in Georg. II]. 112, and for herdsmen’s tents particularly in Syria 
and on the Euphrates, Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. 28. In Cilicia only could 
this business have been very common, and thus Paul must have 
selected it. At the same time, itis difficult to suppose that Paul 
could have carried the material of this tent-cloth from Cilicia to the 
native land of his fathers ; or at least it could scarcely be conjectur- 
ed how, at all places, such an employment could have corresponded 
with his circumstances. Without doubt, he did not limit himself to 
the cilicia, but also used other similar materials for tent-cloth. Comp. 
‘Hug Einl. II. 291, 2 edit. [Fosdick’s Trans. p. 505.] 
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Gamaliel was altogether foreign to him, so long as he was at- 
tached to the Jewish faith. 

The great independence in the development of his character 
appears the more striking from the probability that he had 
already, during his stay with Gamaliel, acquired the first know- 
ledge of the gospel of Christ. It is better to assume that Paul had 
not come to Jerusalem till sometime after the death of Christ,* 
when Christianity had already found so many disciples and 
professors,t rather than that he should not have reached at least 
that stage of attention and inquiry attained by the learned men 
of the Jews, as, for example, by Gamaliel. The fierce oppo- 
sition, which now existed between the doctrines and principles, 
of the Pharisees and Christianity, must have occasioned partic- 
ularly this effect—a general acquaintance with those tenets, 
which gradually had found adherents among the people. The 
Pharisees had often listened to our Lord, and exhibited opposi- 
tion to his powerful discourse ; and these things must have been 
fresh in the recollection of multitudes. And when now they 
must have particularly ascertained that with the death of the 
Nazarene, the cause itself was by no means extinct, and that 
the sect were rapidly on the increase, then their recollections 
must have been still more aroused, and their attention further 
excited. 

Paul now, in the great activity of his spirit, and in his glow- 
ing zeal, must have had, without doubt, every opportunity of 
learning on the spot the doctrines and tenets of the new party. 
What he perceived must have been, indeed, much disfigured 
and corrupted ; but the real form of the thing could have but 
slightly corresponded to his strong Phariseeism and to his vehe- 
ment temperament. Hence, it will not seem remarkable that he 
should become an embittered enemy and a merciless persecutor 
of the Christians ; and it is not improbable even that he was of 
those, by whom the persecution against the Christians had its 
chief origin. Possibly, he was among the persons who disputed 
with Stephen respecting the faith in Jesus, and the preaching of 


* Paul says plainly, 1 Cor. 9:1. 2 Cor. 5: 6, that he had seen 
Christ ; but the intimations of it are not so decisive as to afford ground 
to give them an interpretation different from that mentioned in Acts 
9: 3 sq. 

t We have only to recollect what is related Acts 2: 41—47. Very 
small, the number of Christians could not have been at that time at 
Jerusalem. 
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it, and who, through their displeasure at his undaunted courage 
and superiority, suborned false witnesses against this martyr to 
the truth.* At least, he was present at the stoning of Ste- 
phen, and consented to his death,t as he himself afterwards 
relates. 

This bloody deed seems to have entirely unloosed the perse- 
cuting fury of Paul. He no longer satisfied himself with put- 
ting his own hand to the work; he stirred up others to the 
same cruel persecution of the friends of Jesus. It was not 
enough that he had a watchful eye upon them in respect to 
what was done openly by them; he followed them to their 
houses, to search them out, that he might imprison them ;$ he 
scourged them in the synagogues; he threatened them with 
death, and by various menaces and cruel means, he compelled 
many to apostatize from their faith. Such as remained firm, 
and refused to blaspheme Jesus, he gave up to death.|| 

It was natural, that this cruel persecution of the Christians 
should drive a large number from Jerusalem. They spread 
themselves in Judea, Samaria, and, without doubt, into adjoin- 
ing lands. ‘The apostles, however, remained in Jerusalem. 

Whether the capital city did not furnish any longer sufficient 
sustenance for the burning zeal of this mortal enemy of the 
Christians, the Roman government not being altogether favora- 
ble to his designs ; or, whether he thought it to be important to 
prevent the further spread out of Jerusalem of these pernicious 
doctrines, as he, in his delusion, regarded them,** it is enough that 
he obtained from the sanhedrim full power for a wider exten- 
sion of the persecution.t+ Besides, at Jerusalem, in consequence 
of the general activity of the Pharisees and sanhedrim, there 
was much less to fear in respect to the advance of the new 
sect, although they had not been able to prevent a large num- 
ber of priests even from becoming obedient to the christian 
faith.tt However, out of Jerusalem, faith in the Messiah 
who had appeared was diffused so imperceptibly, that its ad- 
herents were not yet known and treated as a sect different from 
Judaism. 

The zeal of Paul must have been inflamed, in ferreting out 
Christians not resident in Jerusalem, and especially those in 


* Acts 6: 9 seq. tActs 7: 58. t Acts 22: 20, comp. with 8:1. 
§ Acts 8: 3. ] Acts 22: 4,19. 26: 10—12. 9:1. 
Acts 8: 1. ** Acts 9:1,2. ++ Acts 6: 7. 
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the synagogues of Syria, from the circumstance, as it appeared 
tohim, that thus he could purge that pernicious influx which flow- 
ed into Jerusalem. With some companions, who probably were 
to assist him in his undertaking, he commenced his journey for 
Damascus. In this city, there were several synagogues, which, 
as was the case in all places, were dependent, in respect to reli- 
gious matters, on the sanhedrim at Jerusalem. Furnished with 
powerful recommendatory letters from them, or from their lead- 
ing men, the chief-priests, Paul might have expected the wish- 
ed-for success in his zealous undertaking. But his desires and 
endeavors took an wholly different direction. Those efforts and 
wishes which had been employed in checking and rooting out the 
faith in Jesus, the journey to Damascus terminated for the 
whole of his life, while it directed them to powerful exertions 
in the propagation of that faith. 


On the way to Damascus, as Luke informs us, when Paul 
was not very far from the city, he perceived himself to be sud- 
denly enveloped with a flaming light, which struck him so pow- 
erfully, that in terror he fell to the ground. At the same in- 
stant, he heard a voice: Saul! Saul! Why persecutest thou 
me? Paul cried out: Lord, who art thou? The answer return- 
ed was: | am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. ‘To the inquiry, 
what then, he would have him to do, Paul received the injunc- 
tion to proceed to Damascus and there await further directions. 

Strongly moved by the things which had befallen him, and 
blinded by the glory of the light, he suffered himself to be led 
into the city by his companions, who likewise had been greatly 
affected by the scenes which they had witnessed.* After three 
days, which he spent in silent reflection and severe fasting, An- 
anias, a disciple of Jesus, came and preached to him in the name 
of Jesus, by whose directions he proceeded to inform him that 


* With this, Acts 22:9 seems to be at variance. Paul says here 
expressly that his companions had seen the blazing light, and were 
filled with consternation, but subjoins : tiv J& wry ox jxoveay 
tov hakotrytos wor. This, however, can be made to harmonize with 
the first narration, inasmuch as the companions of Paul might have 
heard the sound, but not the voice of the speaker. To Paul only 
were the words directed ; they might have understood them correct- 
ly or incorrectly ; he only perceived their meaning. Others, along 
with Hermann, on Acts 9: 7 refer axovortes tig ~awgs to the words of 
Paul, which they heard ; which destroys the connection. 


Vou. X. No. 27. 20 
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he was chosen for an altogether extraordinary work in the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of God ;—that he would be called to 
testify of Christ before the Gentiles, and the mighty ones of the 
earth, and before the Jews, and also to glorify him by many 
sufferings. ‘Through Ananias, Paul received again his sight ; 
was baptized by him, and from his sorrows was raised up to 
give joyful thanks unto Jesus. Acts 22: 16. 

Thus has this event been narrated to us by Luke, Acts 9: 
3—19, and by Paul himself, Acts 22: 6—16. Appearances 
of the miraculous are not to be mistaken. But here, as well as 
in other passages of Scripture, we are to find our way to the truth, 
by means of historical criticism. One individual may appre- 
hend that he sees that the entire event is nothing but the fiction 
of Luke ; another may suppose that he beholds certain embel- 
lishments at least, or mythic additions ; a third may think that 
the whole narrative had its origin, as in many other cases, from 
the common reports of the community seeking to elevate itself 
by the remarkable conversion of an embittered enemy of Chris- 
tians, —so that Luke at least would not appear as the fabrica- 
tor of the history. The psychological account of the matter 
might be very easy. We could make the supposition, that the 
whole was pictured in the imagination of Paul, or was repre- 
sented inadream. He found himself, on this journey, we may 
conjecture, in an unaccustomed excitement of mind, which 
must have constantly increased as he drew nearer to the city, 
where he was to stand forth with determined violence in oppo- 
sition to the friends of the crucified Jesus of Nazareth. Per- 
haps the thought came to him, not for the first time, but with 
mightier power, — whether he felt entirely certain that he had 
the right on his side. ‘The greater the religious earnestness of 
Paul, the more ardent his zeal, and the more susceptible his 
conscience, the sooner one might possibly expect that reflection 
would awaken within him, — particularly as he had seen with 
what cheerfulness Christians, Stephen for example, could die. 
‘ May it not be possible, yet, that the Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
thou so violently persecutest, is the risen and true Messiah?’ 
Such, indeed, or similar thoughts, must have been suggested to 
him when he felt himself seizéd by the possibility, that in his 
zeal against men, he had been contending against God and the 
Messiah. It seems to be further conceivable, how every thing 
in relation to the mind of Paul, which Luke has represented as 
actual fact, was pictured as an image; his strong imaginative 
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powers being able in the highest degree to seize and hold up 
in clear light that which passed for an objective reality. At 
this moment a gleam of lightning descending from the clear 
heavens, appeared to complete the deception. Now all might 
seem to be a contrivance of divine providence in such a way as 
to preserve unimpaired the integrity of Paul, as well as of the 
writer of the history.* 

But an interpretation of the event, adopted by many, which 
thus decides on the conversion of Paul, must, when closely 
examined, lose all probability. For we are obliged, on this 
supposition, to allow that not only Paul, but Ananias at Da- 
mascus, must have been, nearly at the same moment, deluded 
by a similar dream. For, that such a coincidence should hap- 
pen would of itself be a miracle, which could not be explained 
away on the supposition that Ananias had not merely known 
Paul in Jerusalem at an early period, but had been made ac- 
quainted with his journey to Damascus and of the design of 
it. Nothing could be more incredible than this, that a decided 
enemy and persecutor of the faith in Jesus of Nazareth could 
have been at once changed, by mental sorrow and by the ap- 
pearance of a natural phenomenon, into a friend and promoter 
of that very faith. Besides, there will yet always remain in 
this occurrence the circumstance improbable and in the high- 
est degree remarkable, that Paul, who had been so fixed in his 
convictions as to persecute unto death, should have been brought, 
by a mere self-deception to that thorough conversion which we 
actually behold in him. If we will adhere to the simple psy- 
chological explanation, we must allow, that Luke, or the one 
from whom he derived his account of this event, had invented 
something relating to it— as information, w hich of all things 
must have been the last to be thought of, as it would have par- 
ticularly impeached the credibility of the eva angelist.+ 

In respect to the supposition, that the Christians at Damas- 
cus, informed of the impending visit of their persecutor, made 
up a miracle by means of artificial, optical and acoustic con- 
trivances, it is not necessary that we say any thing. Every un- 
prejudiced person will very easily see to what arbitrary conjec- 
tures men in such circumstances will resort. The so-called 
pious frauds of Christians belong to a later age. One, we 


* See Planck’s Einfiihrung des Christenth, II. 90. 
+t Planck Einfiihr. des Christenth. II. 93. 
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should suppose, must either know nothing at all, or think very 
strangely and meanly of the character of the apostles, when 
they can be thought capable of such absurdities.* 

That which most decidedly goes against the arbitrary inter- 
pretation of the conversion of Paul, and most strongly speaks in 
favor of its being miraculous, is the fact itself of his conversion. 
What we have to consider of principal importance in the case, 
is the entire, decided change of an impetuous oppressor and per- 
secutor, into an ardent defender and promulgator of the gospel. 
Whatever may be adduced from the disposition of Paul in favor of 
the psychological interpretation, still that it is impossible is a suf- 
ficient answer to every question.t He who considers it very imn- 
probable or impossible that an influence of the Holy Spirit can 
be exerted in the human spirit, will not indeed allow that such 
an influence is pointed out in the conversion of Paul. But the 
man who recognizes the relation between the finite and the in- 
finite, between the creature and the Creator, as a living relation, 
will not be entangled in a blind mechanism. To him it will 
not seem strange, that in the sudden conversion of Paul the 
power of God manifested itself. Rather in this way alone will 
he be able to account for the fact. The external things by 
which this total change was in part effected, and in part accom- 
panied, he will speak of as the extraordinary and miraculous 
circumstances of the event. ‘This will appear as an undoubted 
miracle, not only by the testimony of Paul and of Luke,{ but 
as confirmed by the importance of the effect. ‘The entire sub- 
sequent history of the development and spread of Christianity is 
most intimately interwoven with the life of the apostle Paul, 
and every candid man wil] say that he could affirm without 
boasting: “I have labored more abundantly than they all, yet 
not I, but the grace of God which is with me.” 1 Cor. 15: 10. 


* Planck II. 94. 


+ Among those, who, on natural grounds, have sought to account 
for the conversion of Paul, are Amimon de repentiva Sauli ad doc- 
trinam Christi conversione, in bis Opusc. theol. p. 1. Eichhorn iiber 
Nachricht von der Bekehr. d. Ap. Paulus 2. Christenth. in d. allg. Bibl. 
d. bibl. Lit. th. 6. st. J. s. 1. See Eichhorn Einl. ins N. 'T. II. 12. 
Hegel zu Apostelg. 9:6. Heinrichs, Ex. V. ad Act. Apost. and others. 
Also Kuinoel on Acts IX. 


t That Paul in his letters does not speak copiously of the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of Lis conversion, cannut be thought remarka- 
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Appendix on the year of the Apostle’s Conversion. 


We come now to the question, In what year happened the 
conversion of Paul? ‘This, as is well known, has been answer- 
ed in a variety of ways.* And nothing can be more probable 
than such a diversity, for the event itself is mentioned without 
any dates, and in a considerable measure, without any determi- 
nate reference to contemporaneous occurrences. When there- 
fore we essay to fix on the time, we should never forget, that 
nothing can be determined in relation to it with entire certainty. 
Yet, we may venture to name for the year of Paul’s conversion 


ble, as Ammon de repentina Sauli ad doctrin. Christ. convers. in 
(Opus. theol). with others, supposes; neither does it argue at all 
against the reality of the facts narrated by Luke, because he does not 
concern himself so much with any external circumstances, as with the 
inward reality of the conversion itself. But this, Paul always affirms 
to be the work of the Spirit of God. 1 Cor. 15: 8. Gal. 1: 15 seq. 


* No one of the years between A. D. 31 and A. D. 40 can be nam- 
ed in which the conversion of the apostle has notbeen placed. Ben- 
gel (ordo Temp. p. 272.) takes the year 31. He supposes A. D. 30 to 
be the year of Christ’s ascension, and the stoning of Stephen to im- 
mediately follow. He further concludes from the use of é, Acts 9: 
1, that between the point of time here indicated and the death of 
Stephen no longer period could be admitted, and he accordingly fixes 
on the year 31 for the conversion of Paul. But though Paul may 
have been converted not long after the death of Stephen, yet it is still 
an entirely gratuitous conjecture that the ascension of Christ took 
place in A. D. 30. With this falls the whole calculation. — Not less 
uncertain appears the estimate of Siiskind, (neuer Versuch iib. chro- 
nol. Standpunkte fiir d. Apostelg. u. s. w. in Bengel Archiv. I. 1, 2.), 
according to which the conversion of Paul is placed A. D.35, because 
here, the ascension of Christ is assumed as a chronological stand- 
point. Usher (Annales V. et N. T. p. 644.) and Pearson (Annal. 
Paul.) likewise assume the year 35. Schmidt (Chronol. d. Apostelg. 
in d. Analekt. fiir d. Stud. d. exeg. u. syst. Theol. von Keil u. Tschir- 
ner III. 1.) believes that the conversion happened in the year 41, be- 
cause at that time Damascus came first into the power of king Aretas. 
This conclusion has been already confuted by Keil in the Appendix 
to Schmidt’s Appendix, and in Gabler’s Journ. 1.2. Michaelis (Ein. 
in d. Biich. d. N. B. 2. B. s. 1183. 4 ausg.) thinks that all which occur- 
red before the year 44, in which he places the events recorded Acts 
11: 29, 30, also what took place before the second journey of Paul to 
Jerusalem, to be mere conjecture. 
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A. D. 36, as it has the most numerous grounds of probability. 
This can be proved in the following manner. 

Paul, 2 Cor. 11:32, 33, mentions his flight from Damascus, 
to which he was compelled by the persecution of the Jews, but 
particularly by the ethnarch of king Aretas, whom the Jews 
had stirred up against him. Damascus must at that time have 
been in the hands of Aretas, a king of Arabia Petraea, and no 
longer under the dominion of the Romans. Now at what time 
did this government of Aretas over Damascus take place ? 

According to Josephus, the Damascenes had invited Are- 
tas from Coele-Syria to be their king, from their hatred 
to Ptolemy Mennaeus.* Soon after, the contest arose be- 
tween the sons of Alexander, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus ; 
the former, according to the advice of Antipater,t betook him- 
self to king Aretas, who, in connection with Hyrcanus, con- 
quered Aristobulus.t Pompey, however, who now was carrying 
on a war in Armenia against 'Tigranes, sent Scaurus to Syria.$ 
The latter took side with Aristobulus, and attacked Hyrcanus 
and his ally, Aretas, and signally defeated them. Not long 
after, Pompey himself came to Damascus and adjusted the con- 
troversy between the sons of Alexander, each of whom he 
sought to win over to himself.|| Aristobulus, on account of his 
repeated treacherous conduct, he punished by imprisonment, 
and by the occupation of Jerusalem. But on Hyrcanus he con- 
ferred the high-priesthood.? He gave Coele-Syria, from the 
Euphrates to Egypt, to Scaurus as lieutenant, who renewed 
the war against Aretas. But the Romans were obliged to con- 
tend, not only with the difficulties connected with the territory 
of the pathless Arabia, but with famine, so that it was not less 
agreeable to them than to Aretas, when peace was establish- 
ed.** Damascus now remained under the government of the 


* Joseph. Ant. XIII. 15, Bacdever 5é wet tottoy (Antiochum cog- 
nomine Dionysum) tijg xoidng Sueias "Agétas, xdnPeis sig yy aQyTY 
ino tov thy Jopaoxor éoxortar, Sia 10 moog Hrtohepaiov tov Mevvaiov 
piaos. See Cellarii. itinerar. apost. § 5. 

+ Joseph. Ant. XIV. 1, 4. De Bell. Jud. LI. c. 6. 2. 

t Joseph. Ant. XIV. 21. 

§ Joseph. |. c. X. 2,3. Still, before Scaurus reached Syria, Da- 
mascus had been wrested from Aretas by the Roman forces under 
Lollius and Metellus. 


| Joseph. lc. 3.1. Joseph. lc. 3and4. ** Joseph. |. c. 5. 1. 
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Romans and under Roman protection. This is indicated to us 
by the inscriptions on the busts of the emperors Augustus, 'Ti- 
berius and Nero.* 

Under Augustus, we find a certain Aeneas, who had seized 
the government of Arabia Petraea, and had assumed the name 
of Aretas. Not having waited for Caesar’s consent before tak- 
ing these steps, he labored a long time fruitlessly in trying to 
obtain Cesar’s recognition of the measure.t Augustus was 
about taking measures to give the territory which had come 
into the possession of Aretas, to Herod, but when he perceived 
that Herod had fallen out with his own sons, he hesitated the 
more to entrust still greater power, and to impose a heavier 
burden on this already aged man. Accordingly he determin- 
ed to confirm Aretas in his government.{ 

With this Aretas, Herod Antipas engaged in a war, which 
was first occasioned by Herod’s divorcing his wife —the 
daughter of Aretas, but still further promoted by a boundary- 
quarrel. ‘This war terminated unfavorably for Herod.¢ He 
then sought aid of the Romans, and Tiberius gave orders to 
Vitellius to conquer Aretas. But while the Roman was ad- 
vancing, news reached him in Jerusalem of the death of Tibe- 
rius. Vitellius halted, not feeling authorized to prosecute the 
expedition further. He ordered his soldiers back, and sent 
them into winter quarters.||_ ‘The victory over Herod and the 
return of Vitellius were very favorable events for Aretas, as 
Tiberius had given Vitellius orders to bring Aretas dead or alive 





* Ekhel doctrina numor. vet. P. I. vol. III. p. 350seq. From Au- 
gustus to Nero, and again from Trajan to Alexander Severus, the 
Damascus inscriptions appear in connexion with the emperors. Under 
Trajan a king Aretas was expelled from Damascus by Cornelius Pal- 
ma, and the city was connected with the province of Syria. Afier- 
wards it continued a Roman province. 


t Joseph. Ant. XVI. 9,4 nagadapuSave 5é thy tev “AgaBwr agyiy 
Aivelas, 6 petovopacFers at Sig “Agétag x.t.4. Joseph. |. c. cap. 10, 9 
* Aire: 52 ovx siperns av Kaioag, ots thy agyny py Oi éxsivov xa? at- 
tov EhaBev. 

t Joseph. Ant. XVI. 10, 9. 

§ The Jews saw in Herod’s defeat a righteous judgment of God 


for the deed which he had perpetrated on John the Baptist. Joseph. 
Ant. XVIII. 5, 2. 


|) Joseph. |. c. 5,3 éni ra oixsia ixaotov yepadivrtos. 
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to Rome.* This change in the Roman government appeared 
to increase his courage, or at least to demand that he should 
seize the moment, again to possess himself of Damascus, which 
had been wrested from his predecessor. He, doubtless, fore- 
saw that this city would be of great importance to the Romans, 
if, as he must have apprehended, they would prosecute the war 
against him, while to himself it would not be of small value. 
From the events above narrated, the time in which Aretas 
obtained possession of Damascus can be determined with tolera- 
ble certainty. Vitellius clearly entered Jerusalem at one of the 
feasts. ‘This, without doubt, was the passover.t For on the 
fourth day of his visit at Jerusalem, he heard of the death of 
Tiberius.{ This emperor died on the 16th of March.¢ The 
news of the death might have reached Vitellius in three weeks 
— at the time of the passover. He immediately sent back his 
troops who were marching against Aretas, and placed them in 
winter quarters, so that we are allowed to suppose that Aretas 
would immediately execute his design against Damascus. Be- 
sides, his government over Damascus did not continue long. In 
the second year of the reign of Caius Caligula, Damascus was 
once more under Roman authority. This city at the furthest, was 
in the possession of the king of the Nabathaeans but one year and 
some months. Now in this time, the visit of Paul must have oc- 
curred. || Yet, we do not know how long ¢ a time he had dwelt at 


* Joseph. I c. cap. 5. 1, 0 8 (TiBégcos), 3 ooyni peguy Ty “Agéta éni- 
zelonow, yoager 1905 Obiréiiuoy, moheuov eSeveyxsiy, worl ito Swor lov 
ta avayayeiv Sedeusvor, 7 xtevousvou nipnuy thy xepadry én avtcy. 

+ Joseph. Ant. XVIII. c. 5. 3. — attos te (Vitellius) usta “Howdou 
Tou TeTQdgzou xai tov pido sic “‘Tegocdhuua avyer, Piowr 1 Dew, Eog- 
Tis Matgiov ToIS  Tovdalotc sroorqeyinns. 

t Joseph. l. c. Testis Load Tuégas tavty (éogt7) Statguiyyy mousitat, — 
—— Ti TETH QTY Oé xab yeaupatwoy aite nugayevouévwr & édndov thy 
TiBegiov Tehevtyy. 


§ Sueton. Tib. c. 73. obiit ———, Septimo decimo, Calendas 
Aprilis. The statement of Dio Cassius, 17 éxty xai sixooty tov Mag- 
tiov jue, 58.28, does not indeed agree with the former, but the differ- 
ence is not material. Tacitus, on the contrary, Ann. VI. 50. entirely 
agrees with Suetonius. Hence I consider this date as the correct 
one. Probably Dio Cass. wrote VII. Cal. for XVII. Cal. 


I 2 Cor. 11: 32, & Aapaoxg 6 6 éFvagyns Agéta tov Baciswg époov- 
ge tiv Aapacxnvay now niaca ue Péhwv, That explanation of this 
passage, according to which king Aretas in order to seize Paul, wateh- 
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Damascus after his conversion and before Aretas took possession 
of the city, until he was compelled to leave it on account of the 
persecution which he suffered from the Jews. But that his 
residence was not of long duration, we may venture to assume 
with certainty. Now the death of ‘Tiberius took place A. D. 
38. Without doubt Aretas forthwith — in the same year — got 
possession of Damascus which he must have retained to the end 
of A. D. 39 or the beginning of A. D. 40. In this interval, the 
flight of the apostle from Damascus must have occurred. But 
between this flight and his first coming to Damascus, lies the 
space of three years, during which he must have performed his 
journey to Arabia, and returned again to the place of his con- 
version.* We now assume 39 for the year of his flight, and 
reckoning backwards three years, we come to the year 36, or 
the commencement of 37, as the time of the conversion of Paul. 
But this opinion cannot, indeed, claim any thing more than pro- 
bability.+ 

The position is not tenable that Paul’s persecuting-expedition 
to Damascus occurred after the occupation of the city [by 
Aretas]. It is well-known that the Romans did not intermed- 
dle directly with the religious concerns of the Jews. Conse- 
quently, with full power from the chiefs of the sanhedrim, an 
individual would not have been hindered in searching in the 
Jewish synagogues for such as believed on the Messiah, in order 
to send them to Jerusalem to be punished. ‘The supposition, 
however, that Paul had received letters of recommendation to 
the ethnarch of Aretas at Damascus, has nothing to support it. 
Rather is it expressly said, that Paul had brought letters to the 
chief men of the synagogue.t At the same time, there are 
many grounds for believing that through artifice, the Jows at Da- 
mascus, had made the ethnarch look with suspicion on Paul as a 
dangerous disturber, aside from which the ethnarch’s favorable 


ed without, while he was not in possession of the place, is altogether 
forced. See Siiskind in Bengel Archiv. 1. 2.314. 


* Gal. 1: 17, ovdé uviihdov 8s “Tegoookyua QOS 10U¢ 790 éuov anoc- 
thouc, GAR dnGider gic "AgaBiay nai mad UntoToEpa tig Aapacxoy. 

+ See Hug Einl. 2d Ausg. 2. 278. Eichhorn Einl. ins N. T. 2b. s. 
61. Planck Geschichte der Einf. des Christenth. 2 b. s. 86. 

t Acts 9:2. The letters which Paul procured were gos tas ovy- 
aywy us. 


Vou. X. No. 27. Q1 
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notice of the Jews would have been withheld, he having no 
inclination to accede to their persecuting intentions.* 

[To show the variety of opinions which have prevailed on 
this subject, we subjoin the following. Bengel places the con- 
version of Paul in A. D. 31. Jerome, Petavius and Vogel in 
33; Baronius and Tillemont in 34; Usher, Pearson, Hug, 
Feilmoser, and Winer (on Galatians), in 35; Basnage, Michae- 
lis, Heinrichs, Kohler, and Schott (in his Eréterung), in 37; 
Eichhorn in 37 or 38; De Wette in 30 or 38; L. Capellus 
and Schrader in 39 ; Spanheim, Bertholdt, Kuinoel, and Wi- 
ner (in his Realwérterbuch), in 40; Schott (in his Isagoge ad 
Gal.), in 40 or 41 ; Schmidt and Wurm in 41; the Chronicon 
Paschale between 41 and 42. The latest treatise on the chro- 
nology of the Acts, which we have seen, is that of Rudolph 
Anger, a privatim docens in the university of Leipsic. This is 
an octavo of 200 pages, published in 1833, and entitled: ‘ De 
Temporum in Actis Apostolorum Ratione.’ The author en- 
deavors to fix, in the first place, partly on astronomical grounds, 
the time of the ascension of Christ. This he supposes to be 
A. D. 31, or, the 784th from the founding of Rome. The 
events recorded in Acts 2: 43 to 6: 7 took place, in Anger’s 
opinion, between 31 and 36. In 37 Stephen was killed, a per- 
secution of the Christians followed, the gospel was preached in 
various parts of Palestine by Philip, Peter and John. On the 
16th of March, 37, Caius Caligula became emperor. In 38, 
or not long before, Paul was converted, and went into Arabia. 
In 39 and 40, Peter preached the gospel in Lydda, Joppa, to Cor- 
nelius, etc. In 41, ora little previously, Paul’s first journey to 
Jerusalem after his conversion occurred. He soon went to 
Tarsus. On the 24th of January, 41, Claudius became empe- 
ror. Between 43 and 45, Barnabas induced Paul to visit An- 
tioch, where he spent an entire year. In 43 or 44, Herod 
Agrippa murdered James the brother of John. In 44 Agrip- 
pa imprisoned Peter. In 45 or 46, Paul and Barnabas were 
sent from Antioch to Jerusalem. This was Paul’s second 
journey. Not long after, having returned to Antioch, they 
went on their first mission to the heathen. About 48, they 
returned to Antioch. Near 51, Paul went on his third visit to 
Jerusalem, respecting the question of the circumcision. In the 
same year, Paul and Silas journeyed to Cilicia, Lycaonia, etc. 





* Eichhorn Einl. ins N, T. 2 ch. s. 50. 
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This was Paul’s second important missionary tour. In 52, the 
apostle visited Galatia, Phrygia, Troas, Macedonia, and Greece. 
ic teslidond in Corinth till the spring of 54. He then visited 
Ephesus, and went for the fourth time, to Jerusalem. At the 
close of the year, he commenced his third missionary tour, 
staying at Ephesus till 57. About pentecost, he visited ‘Troas, 
Macedonia, and, in the following winter, Achaia, where he re- 
mained three months. In 58, he returned through Macedonia, 
and a little before pentecost visited Jerusalem for the fifth time. 
He remained in bonds till the autumn of 60, when he was sent 
to Rome. The two following years he spent in that city, as a 
prisoner. — TRANSLATOR. | 


Lire aND Lazsors or PAUL IMMEDIATELY SUBSEQUENT TO 
His CoNVERSION. 


Paul, who had been so entirely and in such a determined 
manner a friend to Judaism and an opponent to Christianity, 
could not, after the great change which he had so suddenly and 
in such remarkable circumstances experienced, but be as de- 
termined in his opposition to Judaism. ‘This fact explains the 
reason why his apostolic labors were so valuable that we must 
name his conversion as the most important event in the first 
promulgation of Christianity. We cannot but conclude, so far 
as we may judge of the probability of the case, that Christiani- 
ty could neither have advanced so rapidly, nor itself been 
placed thus early in such decided opposition to Judaism, with 
out the conversion of Paul, or at least without some other 
equally important event in its place. We cannot but con- 
clude, also, that aside from the personal activity of Paul, the 
first spread of Christianity, must have been very imperfect. In 
its entire connected development, so important an agent does 
he appear to us, that we are conscious of nothing so much, as 
of the vivid feeling of the indispensable necessity of an agency 
equivalent to his. ‘This will be manifest in many ways in the 
= on a nearer consideration of the labors of the apostle. 

he sudden change which took place in Paul’s course of 
life, was, at least in its main features, decisive. Luke informs 
us, that Paul, after he entered Damascus, remained alone three 
days, Acts 9:9. This time, short as it may appear, was of 
great importance for the formation within him of a new life. In 
earnest consideration upon his previous life, upon that event 
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which had so powerfully affected him and wrought in him so 
remarkable a change, and upon the new course of severe self- 
denial which now lay before him, he prepared himself for his 
assigned labors. By the blindness of his eyes deprived of ex- 
ternal light, the inward experience of Christian truth elevated 
itself more and more in his soul. 

Thus we may well conclude, that he was not brought pri- 
marily to faith in Christ by Ananias, the first disciple of Christ, 
with whom he came in free and friendly connection. This faith 
had already fixed itself in him with decided power. But the 
thought was to be awakened in him that bis future life was to 
be as ardently devoted to the defence and propagation of the 
knowledge of the risen Messiah, as the earlier part of it had 
been to the overthrow of that knowledge. The plan of his 
future labor would naturally develope itself by degrees, and the 
particular direction of it towards the heathen would come still 
later with clearness to his mind. But to what degree Paul was 
indebted to the counsel and aid of Ananias, we know not.* It 
might have been, that this disciple, of whom we hear nothing 
further in the history,t communicated to him more minutely 
the historical circumstances respecting the life of Jesus, of which, 
it is possible, Ananias had been an eye-witness, and that, on 
the reception of Paul into the christian community by baptism, 
he had imparted to him more certain information particularly 
in respect to such facts as seemed to be of importance in con- 
firming his faith in Jesus as the risen Messiah.[ From the 
apostle’s own declaration to which we give firm credence, we 
must conclude that he did not derive the essential parts of his 
christian knowledge through the aid and instruction of any hu- 
man teacher.§ He was himself conscious that a higher Spirit 
had touched him, and had enkindled in hima new light. Thus 
we account for that firmness and zeal which, immediately after 


* According to Ammon, in the Dissert. already referred to p. 156, 
Ananias was the principal means of Paul’s conversion, Paul being not 
able to free himself from his terrors. 

+ That he was among the seventy disciples is a mere conjecture, 
though no one can deny its possibility. 

t Planck Geschichte der Ejinfiihr. des Christenth. in d. w. 2th. s. 
104. 

§ Gal. 1:1 2. 00d: yao tye naga avIoumov nagélasor aro (stayyé- 
hoy) ovte é0:duzSyy, adda dt? anoxadiwews Insot Xguoro. 
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his reception into the christian community, manifested itself in 
Damascus — that very city which was to have been the thea- 
tre of his persecuting rage,* and in the synagogues of the Jews 
even, — to whom he preached as the Messiah, him whom he 
had before persecuted so bitterly. It is not strange that he 
should thus awaken the most earnest attention of the Jews, 
who had known him as the implacable enemy of the followers 
of Jesus of Nazareth, and who, besides, had been informed of 
the particular design of his journey to Damascus. Acts 9: 21. 
The contradiction which he met did not, however, make him 
yield; rather the firmness of his conviction increased by its 
open annunciation. He stood ready to justify himself to the 
Jews in their synagogues, and he replied to their objections so 
forcibly, that their astonishment was changed into mortification, 
and even into bitterness. 

Of the manner of his first preaching, we can go no further 
with probability, than to say that the substance of it was this 
fact: “The expected Messiah has appeared in Jesus of Naza- 
reth.” Every thing hung on the reception of this proposition. 
Yet Paul did not disdain to employ the dialectics and skill in 
which he had been practised in the schools of the Pharisees.t+ 
More especially may we infer that his words, penetrated with 
the fire of his first love, a direct testimony of his own inward 
experience, would be full of energy and life. At least, it could 
not have long remained doubtful to the Jews, that they had 
much to fear from so sturdy and determined a defender of the 
cause of Christ ; so much the more rapidly was their hatred to 
the apostate inflamed. 

Paul did not stay in Damascus till the hatred of the Jews 
broke out against him in a formal persecution. His design to 
carry the know ledge of Christ where he had not been named, 
led him to go to Arabia Petraea. He seems to have been in- 
fluenced to this step the more readily as he found that little 
confidence at first w was placed in him by the followers of Jesus 


° Acts 9: 19, , éyeveto , 88 [o Zathos| p peta tow ey Aapaoxs _pwodyray 
juégas Teves” xa tudéws éy tais cvvaywyais éxjguace tow Incovvr ot 
ovtos gory 6 vidg tov Peoit. Luke freely uses evPéwsg and evFig; often 
indeed, where it cannot signify the shortest time; but here the whole 
connection shows that nothing can be meant but the immediate ap- 
pearance of Paul. 


t Acts 9: 22 Saiidos 5é pidiov év eSuvapouto nai TUVE “uve Tous 
xaroxorvrag vy Aapucxo, cv BiB alwy, di ovt0s éotw 6 Xguores. 
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at Damascus, where his persecutions of them were still in fresh 
remembrance. In order that they might be convinced of his 
complete change, he could not at once, with undisturbed confi- 
dence and willing acquiescence, enter the places where he had 
excited fear and mistrust. ‘Thus the new apostle must find out 
at Damascus, as he subsequently experienced at Jerusalem, that 
the friends of Christ were not able as yet to receive him to their 
hearts. ‘This must have strengthened his determination to seek 
in another country a field of brief labor, partly that he might 
not be impeded by the impressions of his former life ; partly 
that by the effect of his new deeds he might efface the remem- 
brance of his earlier ones. ‘To these we may add the circum- 
stance that he, in his endeavors to establish a self-sustaining 
character, as he has left us many examples in his subsequent 
labors, deemed it proper to select a very obscure territory for 
his earliest service in the cause of Christ.* For we have clear 
evidence that the apostle, after a short stay at Damascus, did 
not forthwith proceed to Jerusalem, but betook himself to 
Arabia. 

According to Luke’s account, indeed, the matter would be 
doubtful. Here we learn that Paul, after withdrawing from 
Damascus and returning to Jerusalem, took pains to join himself 
to the disciples of our Lord, but that they kept themselves 
aloof from him.t In this account, no journey to Arabia is men- 
tioned, nor any other event, as having occurred between his de- 
parture from Damascus and his visit at Jerusalem. In addition 
is the circumstance, that distrust of him manifested itself at Je- 
rusalem, so that he was not merely not recognized as an apos- 
tle, but the sincerity of his conversion was doubted, and conse- 
— communion with him refused; all which appears to 
avor the supposition, that after a short absence he returned to 
Jerusalem. His cool reception seems accountable only on the 
ground that either the Christians at Jerusalem had heard 
nothing of what had occurred to him on his way to Damascus, 
or that there were yet reasons to doubt the news which had 


* That Paul in general acted on the principle of making known the 
gospel where it was not published by others, we learn from Rom. 
15: 20. 

t Acts 9: 26, magayevopuevoc 5é [6 Savdos] sis “Tegovoahnu, éneigato 
wolacSas tots wadytaic. Kai navtes épofovrro GUTOY pn MLTTEVOYTES 
ore ot padytye. 
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been reported. But both appear explainable only on the sup- 
position, that Paul returned to Jerusalem immediately after his 
conversion. 

In examining more closely this subject, we find that Paul him- 
self furnishes a solution of the difficulty. He does not merely 
say that he retired to Arabia, but explictly subjoins: “1 went not 
to Jerusalem.”* He gives, therefore, the space of three years, 
which elapsed between his first journey to Damascus, and his 
return to Jerusalem, where he formed his first acquaintance 
with some of the apostles.t These assertions are too definite 
not to be conclusive. Besides, we must add, that Luke does 
not at all contradict this statement of the apostle. He is entire- 
ly silent in respect to every thing which occurred between the 
departure of Paul from Damascus and his reappearance at Je- 
rusalem. His language itself does by no means compel us to re- 
gard the time of Paul’s absence from Jerusalem as very short. 
And the circumstance that the Christians at Jerusalem looked 
on the converted persecutor not always without distrust, argues 
nothing against this position; we have only to remember that 
the relations and intercourse between the individual christian 
societies in the earliest years of their existence, must have been 
slight, and the more slight, as the existing communities were 
almost entirely made up of Jews. Hence we can easily see, 
in general, that an event which had first come to the knowledge 
of the Syrian Christians, might have remained for a long time 
unknown to those who lived at Jerusalem. We are also to 
consider the particular circumstance that Paul did not stay long 
enough at Damascus before his departure to Arabia to render 
it easy to have any other credible information reach Jerusalem, 
than what he himself could carry ; and, besides, the rumor 
which might reach the brethren at Jerusalem respecting the event 
of his conversion would be too slight, too indefinite, possibly too 
much disfigured, to find general ‘credence, especially taken in 
connexion with the fact that the remembrance of his earlier per- 
secution of the Christians was too wel] known to them to be set 
aside or obliterated. ‘Thus it is very easy to see, that the 


* Gal. 1: 17, ovd8 avqlPov sis ‘IepocdAvpa mg0s tovg mgd éuov anog- 
toloug, GAL ammAPoy sic ‘Agapiay. 

+ Gal. 1: 17, xai wale Unéotgewa tic Aapacxor. ” Eneita, (namely, 
the time in which he first left Jerusalem to visit Damascus), wet 
tty teia avijddoy tic Iegocodupa. 
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Christians at Jerusalem might cherish their suspicions of Paul, 
even after the period of three years. It therefore comes to this ; 
the more the primitive christian community are employed 
in strengthening their existence, and in enlarging their bounds, 
under circumstances which were by no means favorable to them, 
the more, consequently, must their attention have been directed to 
that which was in immediate contact with them; while they 
would be but little concerned in that which lay remote. 'To 
this last, however, belonged the labors of Paul, so long as he 
was at a distance from Jerusalem. 

From these remarks it may be inferred, at least, that the nar- 
rative of Luke contains nothing which is not in harmony with 
the declarations of the apostle. We may, therefore venture to 
assert with confidence that Paul did not go directly from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem, but that he journied to Arabia, and there 
spent the greater part of the three years which intervened be- 
tween his memorable journey to Damascus and his return to 
Jerusalem. ‘The time which he spent in Arabia may be esti- 
mated at from one year and a half to two years ; for immediately 
after his conversion, he must have spent at least some months 
in Damascus, before, as an apostle, he gave himself to his mis- 
sionary journeys,—and such was his journey into Arabia. 
When now he had returned to Damascus, he commenced mak- 
ing known, unreservedly and energetically, the gospel of Christ 
in the synagogues of the Jews, in the same manner that he did 
in his first abode in that city. As his long absence must have 
somewhat weakened the remembrance of him among the Jews, 
and in a degree diminished their hatred of him ; so it could not 
but have happened, that his reappearance should let: loose 
against him, with augmented power, the rage of the adherents 
of his former faith. It was determined to remove him out of 
the way. The ethnarch was at once gained over. After a 
search in other ways to get Paul into their power had been in- 
effectual, the gates of the city were watched.* Here was 
needed particularly an order from the ethnarch, as no prisoner 
could be held in custody by any body without an order from 


* Thus it would appear, from the nature of the case, that they 
would make search in the city, before they adopted the measure of 
watching the gates,—a measure on the one hand attended with more 
detail, and on the other, as the result showed, not in the least to be 
depended on. 
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the supreme authorities. But the matter was of too much im- 
portance to the Jews, to permit them to leave it entirely to the 
measures of the government. They themselves placed some of 
their own number at the gates, either because they knew Paul 
personally, or that they might see that the watch was sufficiently 
vigilant.* 

But all their pains were fruitless. Paul was delivered by 
means of his friends,t who had removed him at the beginning of 
the conspiracy. 

This second abode at Damascus must have continued some 
months. For that it was not very brief, is indicated by the 
phrase of Luke 7ucoae ixavai, Paul then returned to Jerusa- 


lem, probably about the close of A. D. 39. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


CoNNECTION BETWEEN THEOLOGICAL Stupy anp Punpit 
ELoquENCce. 


By Edwards A. Park, Bartlet Professor in Theol. Sem. Andover. 


Every art is founded on some science, and every science is 
connected with some other science ; it follows then, that every 
art is connected with all the sciences, and every science with 
all the arts. ‘This connection is sometimes almost impercepti- 
ble ; and is always more or less intimate, as the science or art 
is more or less extensive. ‘Theology comprehends all other 
sciences as its tributaries, and with a generous reciprocity diffu- 
ses through them all a genial influence ; it derives illustrations 
from all arts, and returns a singular and sometimes scarcely vis- 


* So it appears on comparing Acts 9:24 with 2 Cor. 11:32. In 
the former, the Jews are represented as watching the gates; in the 
latter, the ethnarch alone seems to be concerned, by whose order the 
gates were watched. 

+ Acts 9: 25, AaBdvtec 32 aitoy of padntai yuxtos, xadijxav Sue TOU 
teizous, yahaoartes év onvgidr. 2 Cor. 11: 33, dia Dugidoc év onag- 
yarn syalaodny Sux tov tsizous nad éSépvyor tas ztigas avtoi (Aretas). 
it appears that he escaped through the window of a house which was 
built close to the city wall. See a like instance Josh. 2: 15. 


Vou, X. No. 27. 22 
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ible aid in the prosecution of all. The intricate and complex 
theory of law would be more clearly elucidated, if our lawyers 
were better theologians, and their pleas would be more per- 
spicuous and cogent, if they were more fully based on the sci- 
ence of the God of equity. The structure of the human frame 
would be more thoroughly understood, if our physicians were 
more conversant with the analogies which may be traced be- 
tween the object so fearfully made, and him who so wonder- 
fully made it; and they would practise with more safety and 
skill, if their minds were more elevated, and their hearts more 
purified by those principles which, though but faintly traced in 
all the emanations, are exhibited perfectly in the universal 
Source. If theology render so important service to other sci- 
ences, and other arts, it must be preéminently serviceable to the 
science and the art of pulpit eloquence ; and the preacher must 
feel, that his success in preaching depends not on his graces of 
delivery, or his beauties of style, so much as on his enlarged 
and familiar acquaintance with the principles of religion. 

In the first place, theological study conduces to the preach- 
er’s eloquence, because it conduces to his greatest vigor of mind 
and heart. If the mind is strengthened by exercise, it must be 


strengthened by exercise on themes of theology, as much as on 


other themes. If it is invigorated by grappling with intricacies and 
abstrusities, it certainly can find no science so healthful as that 
which must, from its very nature, tax and task the whole soul. The 
mathematics will yield to theology in their tendency to discipline 
the intellect. A distinguished barrister of our day, who has but lit- 
tle faith in evangelical doctrines, recommends to his law-students 
the frequent perusal of the volumes which discuss those doctrines ; 
because nowhere else can be found such invigorating argument 
on such elevating theories. Indeed the very allusion to the 
ideas, God, eternity, holiness, is sufficient to show, that whoever 
comes into contact with them must be intellectually quickened 
and expanded. If intellectually, still more so, morally. Re- 
ligious affections, not less than any other, are strengthened by 
exercise ; and these affections are exercised only upon themes 
directly cr indirectly theological. He who communes with the 
truth of God, employs the means of spiritual growth. This 
truth has a singular and various use; it is the soul’s sunshine, 
and aliment ; its rain and dew, and also its shelter and resting 
place. It is not by the bare formation of his sentences, and 
penning of his paragraphs, that the writer of a sermon stimu- 
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lates his religious purpose ; it is by incorporating with himself 
the theological ideas, which constitute the gem of which the 
sermon is the casket. An excellent clergyinan of New Eng- 
land, who when compelled by old age to abandon pulpit minis- 
trations, continued to write his two sermons every week, sim- 
ply with the intent of preserving the warmth of religious feeling 
by close contact with religious truth, illustrated the experience 
of every faithful pastor, that spiritual enlargement results from 
no study as it does from the study of pulpit addresses, and it re- 
sults not from the rhetoric of these addresses, but from the 
theology of them. 

The vigor of mind and heart, which is gained from doctrinal 
investigation, is the mainspring of effective preaching. The 
eloquence of the pulpit is the eloquence of thought. A feeble 
mind can no more wield this thought than the stripling shep- 
herd could wield the armor of Saul. Warmth of emotion in 
the pulpit will not diffuse itself through the pews, unless the 
great object of that emotion be distinctly and vividly exhibited ; 
and the preacher cannot exhibit what he does not fully possess. 
He cannot write with interest and zeal, nor can he with earnest- 
ness and energy deliver what he has written, unless he under- 
stand and feel the great bearings of his theme. He may goad 
up his animal susceptibilities to an intense excitement, he may 
saw the air, and distort his visage, and beat the pulpit cushion, 
and stamp his foot, and thunder with his voice, but this is not 
the animation which hearers wish or want. Rational, educated 
minds will smile at his nervous agitation and vapid remark, and 
will demand the excitement which is kindled by thought, and 
will sympathize profitably with none but intelligent emotion. 
When he is preaching on eternity, on the judgment, on the 
divine justice in eternal retributions, it will be easy to distin- 
guish between his antic gestures, or vehement contortions of 
face, and that serious solemn eloquence which would be 
breathed into him by the deep study of those doctrines. Noth- 
ing but such deep study can impart the true sober energy, the 
considerate reasonable excitement, which, wherever seen, is 
power. The speaker may practise before his mirror, and 
learn to raise his hand gracefully, and explode vowels forcibly, 
but without intense thought on the matter of his discourses, all 
the rules in the world will never make him eloquent ; and with 
this intense thought, awakening appropriate emotion, he will be 
eloquent without a single other rule. Other rules are useful, 
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they make the body; this rule is essential, it makes the soul. 
The soul will live without the body ; the body is putrefaction 
without the soul ; both together make the man. 

A distinguished fanatic, who had been tenderly nursed during 
a long sickness at the house of a friend, and who felt sincerely 
grateful for the kind attentions of that friend, was asked, on the 
morning of his departure, to lead in social prayer. He prayed 
with his wonted boisterousness, until he began to pour out his 
thanksgivings for the assiduous care of his host; then a sub- 
dued manner and a still small voice usurped the place of vehe- 
mence and noise. ‘I knew,” said his friend, “ that my guest 
felt thankful and attached to me; and it was his deep feeling 
that lowered his tones, and repressed the turbulence of his 
nerves. When therefore he was not so calm, I inferred that 
he had not so much feeling ; and the part of his prayer which 
was most sincere, was that which was least impetuous.” Let 
us not deceive ourselves. ‘The fitfulness of nervous excitation 
is distinct from the sober emotion of the heart; the rodomon- 
tade in the pulpit is easily distinguished from the eloquent ex- 
pounder of truth. Children, young or old, may be amused 
with a vociferous declaimer, as they would be with a fire eater, 
or wire tumbler, but even children will not be inspired by him 
with solemn conviction, but will turn from him with the vague 
feeling, that something or other is wanting, and can only say of 
their preacher’s oratory, what was once said of a different kind 
of disturbance of the peace, “a tumult my lord, but I know not 
the meaning thereof.” If Campbell’s definition of eloquence be 
just, that it is the “art or talent by which a discourse is adapt- 
ed to its end,” there can be no sacred eloquence which does 
not more than amuse, more than interest, more than astonish), 
it must illuminate, and with its light which cheers must emit 
the heat which melts. 

There is a second mode in which theological study increases 
the eloquence of the preacher; it gives him a proper confi- 
dence in himself and his ministrations. A minister should not 
be arrogant and presumptuous, neither should he be crest-fallen 
and craven. ‘True self-respect is the ground of true humility, and 
the same knowledge which imparts the former, imparts also the 
latter. A man is as much entitled to respect himself, as to re- 
spect others, and a minister has as much right as any other 
man, to form the merited estimate of his own character. Besides, 
he is authorized to regard himself as a messenger from God, 
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and in imitation of that inspired model of preachers who never 
disparaged his high calling, he is bound to say in word and in 
life, “I magnify mine office.” Who among his hearers can 
vie in importance with the preacher of the Gospel? Physi- 
cians, jurists, statesmen must bow themselves before the pulpit, 
and must yield their dignified obeisance to him, who is distin- 
guished by the appellation, “ the mouth of God.” He who 
is the instructor of his audience, the spiritual father perhaps 
of many of them, the guide and counsellor of all, should not ap- 
pear before them in a crouching posture, as if it were a great 
favor and honor to him that they will deign to lend their ears; 
he should not speak as if he were about to apologize for troub- 
ling them with his words, or “beg pardon for having been 
born.” No, he should stand up like a man, and speak like a 
man, and let it be known that he is aman, yea, more than a man, 
a preacher. Then will his words come with authority. Then will 
the hearers look wp to him. But no minister will speak with that 
confidence which is neither too great nor too small, but just right, 
unless he have the mastery of his subject. 

There is something in the very consciousness of understanding 
his doctrine, which gives him the appropriate boldness of utter- 
ance. He feels, that he can teach his hearers. However striking 
their superiority over him in many things, he feels that in the most 
important of all things he has, as he ought to have, superiority 
over them. He can make the wisest of them more wise. He can 
reprove the most learned of them for their ignorance of the one 
thing needful. It will be a feast for the oldest of them to hang 
upon his lips, even though he be on the green side of mature 
age. This will not make him vain; if so, he has peculiar rea- 
son to be humble, and may be sure that he has not the qualifi- 
cations for an occupant of his high office. The truth properly 
proportioned never ministers to vanity ; truth whatever it be, 
does good and no evil at all to him who comprehends it, and it 
is one great requisite of a preacher, that he be able to look at 
truth, just as it is, the whole truth respecting himself, and be 
quickened by it to cry aloud and spare not, and be embolden- 
ed to “show himself a man.” 

Again, theological knowledge gives the proper degree of con- 
fidence to the preacher, because it discloses the adaptedness of his 
themes to the moral nature of his hearers. By fully understand- 
ing a doctrine, the minister may understand how it operates 
on the heart, and by understanding how it operates, he feels confi- 
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dence in the utility of preaching it. He is like a mechanic using 
sharp tools in broad day-light ; if he were in the dark, he would 
move with faint-hearted and wavering uncertainty, but in the sun- 
shine he knows how and where he is cutting, and strikes his chisel 
with confidence, that it will cleave not merely the thin air. 
When a preacher sees the nature and the tendency of his doctrine, 
he feels a mysteriously imparted expectation of success in en- 
forcing it. He feels a rational, animating faith, that the Holy 
Spirit will comply with the laws of mental action, and accom- 
pany the means which are so happy in their tendencies, with 
the influence which is needed to develope those tendencies in 
saving results. He feels, when he enters the sacred desk, that 
he is to do something, and this assurance of success, as it in- 
creases his reliance upon the ultimate source of all success, in- 
creases also his vigor, and manliness, and life. 

Still further, there is something in the very nature of theolo- 
gical truth, which gives confidence to the preacher. It opens, 
enlarges, and vivifies the mind. ‘There is a clearness in truth ; 
a directness and a freshness in it, which strangely disenthralls the 
spirit, and gives free, full scope. Truth favors freedom; freedom 
of thought, freedom of speech, freedom of act. Revealed by the 
same God, who made the soul, and all the laws of the soul, it 
harmonizes with these laws, moves along with them easily and 
happily, and jars with the mind only when the mind puts con- 
straint upon itself, and jars with its own principles. ‘The mind 
was made for truth, and of course sympathizes with it wherev- 
er found. When wounded and bruised it glides instinctively 
to truth, as the serpent, when self-poisoned, is said to hasten 
for the curative leaf. It has a kindly feeling toward all truth, 
and rejoices in it as a brother, and when torn from it, pines 
away as a dove mourning its mate. It is the heart only which 
is disloyal and disorganizing, and impresses the intellect into a 
rebellion as injurious to it as unnatural. Still the mind even 
when carried captive by a depraved will, looks back with yearn- 
ings to its native land; and, wherever truth points, there the 
mind points, unless forcibly held down; and wherever truth 
stays, there the mind stays, unless forcibly driven on. The 
words of the philosophical poet may be well applied to the 
secret union between the mind and evangelical doctrine, two 
emanations from the same source ; 

*T was thus, if ancient fame the truth unfold, 
Two faithful needles from th’ informing touch 
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Of the same parent stone, together drew 

Its mystic virtue, and at first conspired 

With fatal impulse quivering to the pole ; 

Then, though disjoined by kingdoms, though the main 
Rolled its broad surge betwixt, and diff’rent stars 
Beheld their wakeful motions, yet preserved 
The former friendship, and remembered still 
Th’ alliance of their birth: Whate’er the line 
Which one possessed, nor pause nor quiet knew 
The sure associate, ere with trembling speed 

He found its path, and fixed unerring there.”* 

Point to any man, who in his preaching is fettered with doubts, 
trammelled with consciousness of impotency, moves with halting 
step, utters his doctrine in long periphrases, and explains about 
it and about it, and well nigh bespeaks pity for it, and never 
thrusts it home with energy and courage upon the conscience 
and the heart; and I strongly suspect that the man does not 
understand the gospel. ‘Ye shall know the truth,” says 
Jesus, “and the truth shall make you free,” and “ where the 
Spirit of the Lord is,” says Paul, “ there is liberty.” love to 
see a preacher deeply imbued with the impression that he is a 
morai being, and his hearers ‘are moral beings, and that he must 
aim at moral effects by moral means; that he has something to 
do, and his hearers have something to do; and that they must 
do their duty immediately, and he must do his duty fearlessly ; 
for this impression is in harmony with actual fact, and he who 
makes this impression a part of his own soul “shall be free 
indeed.” Itis an old proverb, “ men will praise thee when thou 
doest well for thyself” and so when a minister looks and 
speaks and acts, as if he respected himself as a moral agent ; 
and reverenced his official elevation ; and had full faith in the 
efficacy of that sword which he wields, but which is neverthe- 
less the sword of the Spirit, and when he applies doctrine with 
an untied hand and trustful heart, as well as with meekness 
and love, then will his people praise him; and the way to 
praise a minister is, to attend to him, and profit by him. 

There is a third mode in which the minister improves his 
eloquence by extensive theological investigation; he acquires 
by it the respect and confidence of his people. A bishop, says 
Paul, “ must have a good report of them which are without ;” 
and an orator, says Cicero, must be confided in as a good man, 
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or his oration will exert but diminished influence. The preach- 
er must make objective as well as subjective preparations ; for 
the most finished sermon will fall upon an unprepared audience, 
as Priam’s spear upon the buckler of Neoptolemus. It is a 
wise remark of Hooker, “ let Phidias have rude and obstinate 
stuff to carve, though his art do that it should, his work will 
lack that beauty which otherwise in fitter matter it might have 
had. He that striketh on an instrument with skill, may cause 
notwithstanding a very unpleasant sound, if the string whereon 
he striketh chance to be uncapable of harmony.”* When an 
audience depreciate their minister’s ability to instruct them, their 
very prejudice will convert his eloquence into inanity ; and more- 
over, he will find it beyond his power to attain such eloquence 
before hearers who turn the cold shoulder to the pulpit, as be- 
fore those who turn the eager eye and the open breast. If there- 
fore the preacher aim at efficiency in the pulpit, he must divert 
the power of popular prejudice to his own Seek as the skilful 
pilot watches wind and tide, so as to be wefted along by the 
same elements, which would otherwise resist him. The 
preacher must appear to be pious and intelligent, and the only way 
of appearing to be so, is to be so. It is more than one age too 
late, to acquire the respect of a congregation by superficial and 
common-place teaching. Simple truths are on the wings of the 
wind. Our popular religious literature has carried them to 
every man’s fire-side. ‘The churches demand a higher instruc- 
tion, and an ampler reasoning from the pulpit, than can be 
gleaned from the narratives of the nursery. They may be 
pleased for a time with the pleasant voice, and the pathetic tale, 
but like the prodigal they will soon turn away from the husks, 
and long for more nutritive aliment though presented in a home- 
lier dish, Even the child who early learns to sing, 


I hate that drum’s discordant sound, 
Parading round and round and round, 


will soon loathe the emptiness and inflation and circumvolutions 
of the discourse, which rings in his ears just as monotonously as 
the drum, because it is filled with just the same substance. 
The bare belief that a preacher has no excellence but that of 
elocution, and no grace but that of attitude, will soon degrade 
his authority, while the bare belief that he is a consummate 


* Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Vol. 1. p. 207. 
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theologian, will invest his teachings with commanding impor- 
tance. Men who are not thinkers, wish to be addressed as if 
they were. Unlettered men do not wish to have their minister 
imply by his style, that he is making great effort to become 
simple enough for their comprehension. The preacher who 
appointed a service for the lower classes, and the ignorant of 
his flock, had “fit audience though few.” The hearer who 
complained, that he did not receive his “‘ money’s worth” at 
church, because his pastor instead of preaching in the Greek 
language which he had understood to be a superior one, preached 
only in the English which even poor men used without salaries, 
uttered the language of many, who demand that a sermon be 
elaborate, even if they be less capable than they choose to be 
reputed, of comprehending its instructions. But 1 do not wish 
to underrate the popular intelligence. It is a fact that all mind 
craves thought. Even indolent men love excitement, and 
even wicked men are interested in logical and eloquent exhibi- 
tions of evangelical doctrine. All the faculties, reason, judg- 
ment, imagination, memory, find congenial exercise on the truths 
which God has fitted to them, as he has fitted food to the stomach, 
and light to the eye. When Dr. Griffin was preaching his most 
pungent discourses in Boston, on such themes as election and 
free-will, the depravity of man, and sovereignty of God, his 
church was frequented by men who disbelieved and disliked his 
doctrine. As they retired from one service they would resolve 
not to expose themselves to the excitements of another, but the 
next Sabbath eve would find the opposing yet eager listeners 
again at Park street, not because they wished to go, but be- 
cause they could not stay away; because thei consciences 
found something vigorous to grapple with, and their whole moral 
nature was met exactly in its importunings. So urgently and 
ceaselessly does the human constitution demand the truth for 
which it was originally framed, that nothing but a varied and 
harmonious exhibition of this truth, can be permanently satisfy- 
ing. If error satisfy in sickness, it will not in health ; if in pros- 
perity, not in adversity. Those old principles of mind, which 
rejoiced together before the fall, though they may slumber for 
a season after they have bidden farewell to truth, will yet rise 
up at last with a voice of lamentation and mourning, as Rachel 
rose in Rama, weeping for her children, because they were not. 

The preacher who is but poorly indoctrinated, may write on 
a single subject without an exposure of his poverty ; but when 
Von. X. No. 27. 23 
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he writes on some other subject, he will be apt to show that his 
mind has no capacity to contain more than one thing at a time, 
and he will forfeit the confidence of his more discerning hearers 
by his self-contradictions. He does not discern the relations 
of truths, sees but a small distance before him, disparages 
to-day what he magnifies to-morrow, and preaches on one 
doctrine so as to nullify another. When expounding the text, 
“‘ my yoke is easy,” he represents the ease of religion in terms 
so unqualified, that repentance seems like the facile movement 
of the eyelid ; but when expounding the text, “ strive to enter 
in at the straight gate,” he represents the agonizing of religion as 
surpassing even the fabled labors of Sisyphus. When preaching 
on the unworthiness of Christians, he describes them as merit- 
ing no praise for their piety, because all piety being exercised 
under an influence from Heaven, must be ascribed to that in- 
fluence, and not at all to the active subjects of it. But when 
preaching on the duty of Christians, he will say that they are 
free in their holy as well as their sinful feelings, that all their 
acts are their own, and that their moral agency is not suspended 
or mutilated by the influences of the Spirit. If then they are 
moral and not passive Christians, if their acts are their own, 
if their repentance is not God’s repentance, why, the hearer will 
ask, are they not praiseworthy. And then, this same preacher, 
when portraying the guzlt of sinners, will describe them as the 
bond-slaves of Satan, and will declare that the influence of the 
fallen spirit does not in the least exculpate those who yield to 
him, but that sinners are moral creatures, and their guilt can 
never be transferred from themselves the agents, to him the 
tempter. But why, the hearer will again ask, does a foreign 
influence leave a man unworthy of praise, and yet worthy of 
blame? Why does not the same cause, an extraneous opera- 
tion, produce in either case the same effect, the destruction of 
moral accountability? In almost every audience there are some, 
who will detect this tergiversation, and will complain of their 
pastor as one who sacrifices truth to popular effect, and bends 
all science, human and divine, to his purpose of moulding in his 
own way the hearts of his people. These discerning hearers 
will diffuse their objection through the undiscerning mass; and 
many will learn to iook upon their religious guide, not as a vice- 
gerent of Jehovah, standing on the sure word of revelation; but 
as a personal adviser and reprover, standing on his own inge- 
nuity ; they will Jose their respect for him, so soon as they di- 
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vest him of the divine mantle, and will parry his self-invented 
remonstrances as with a shield of brass. 

Fourthly, theological study is important for the preacher's 
eloquence, because it secures to his ministrations, appropriate- 
ness and variety. Appropriateness depends upon variety ; for 
the wants of the soul are varied, and sermons adjusted to these 
wants must be correspondently ‘varied. Not only must divers 
characters be diversely treated, but the same individual must 
have different susceptibilities appealed to, different emotions 
excited, so that the entire soul may be edified. By various in- 
struction he will be trained not a christian monster, but a chris- 
tian man. Is it not a law of intellectual education, to exercise 
all the faculties? So it is the law of moral education to exer- 
cise all the graces, and they cannot all be exercised by one 
style of preaching, more than all the mental faculties by one 
subject of study. Dieteticians tell us, that we must have vari- 
ety in our food or lose vigor of body, and that those tribes who 
confine their diet to a single article, however nutritious it be, 
are stunted and short-lived. What must be the state, then, of 
the spiritual system, which is fed from some pulpits, sabbath 
after sabbath, year after year, by one and the same kind of nu- 
triment. It will be thought so, but it is not extravagant to say, 
that there are ministers who discourse, nearly fifty sabbaths of 
the year, on only two or three subjects. Whatever their text, 
whatever their introduction, whatever their purpose, they slide 
into the same hackneyed strain. Their minds have worn a 
channel, and flow into it naturally and of course. Not that they 
always use the same words, or adopt the same plan, but the 
whole genius of their sermons is the same, and losing the indi- 
vidual characteristic of every doctrine, they merge it into one 
tiresome generality. A late president of a college in New-Eng- 
land said, that he sat seventeen years under a very pious preach- 
er, and yet heard from him only four sermons ; one Thanksgiv- 
ing sermon, one Fast sermon, one Funeral sermon, and one 
General sermon. ‘The hyperbole of this criticism is not so 
great as may at first appear; for perhaps there is no depart- 
ment of literature, which, in proportion to the amount of mind 
professedly devoted to it, is so monotonous as the homiletic. 
Our inquisitive laymen too often complain, that their pastor 
brings out of his treasury things old and old. It is well, that 
their Athenian restlessness “ to hear some new thing,” be some- 
times rebuked, but some ministers rebuke it by continually dis- 
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appointing it. ‘Their public prayers are but one prayer, which 
many in their parishes have learned by rote, and an analysis of 
their sermons would develop a want, greater than any one sus- 
pects, of individuality, freshness, and that fertile variety, without 
which the speaker cannot be appropriate, and the hearer will 
not keep awake. 

Let us analyze three sermons, which are no caricatures, but 
sober specimens of a style of preaching, exhibited in more than 
one pulpit or even printed volume. 

The subject of the first sermon is, sorrow for sin ; and the 
divisions are three ; first, the duty is commanded ; secondly, 
the neglect of it will be punished ; thirdly, the performance of 
it will be rewarded ; and under the last division are depicted 
the beatific glories which will ensue from this sorrow. Every 
idea which the author advances. is correct, but yet a minute 
and thorough analysis of his theme would have shown hin, 
that he had overlooked the peculiar sympathies of it, and that 
his cheering portraiture of paradise must be abridged, or else be 
out of keeping with his good design. How can he raise tears 
of distress, by a bright painting of happiness as the reward of 
distress ? For the next sermon he selects a different theme, 
the duty of Christian cheerfulness, and advances the three posi- 
tions ; first, God has commanded the duty ; secondly, will re- 
ward the performance of it ; thirdly, will punish the neglect 
of it, and he portrays the misery of despair as the result of 
refusing to obey the command, “ rejoice in the Lord.” If this 
be not true, what is? Doubtless it is all true ; but a more 
radical study of the truth would have detected more of its ge- 
nius and harmonies. Had the preacher penetrated into the re- 
cesses of his doctrine, and lived there, breathing its peculiar 
spirit, he might indeed have glanced at the woes of them who 
would neglect this duty, but would not have held his hearers 
long in an atmosphere so ill suited to diffuse the glow of cheer- 
fulness. Every subject has its finger, and the finger points to 
something congenial with it; and certainly the subject of chris- 
tian tranquillity does not point to the lake of gloom and the 
gnawing worm, as the things with which it is most congenial. 
Nor indeed does it point, first and foremost, to the idea, that 
God has commanded cheerfulness. ‘The nature of a command, 
is not so homogeneous as that of some other objects, with the 
nature of serenity. ‘To bring down all at once the imposing 
ideas of law and duty upon the delicate, spontaneous, unchained 
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emotion of joy, is like cherishing the growth of a sensitive plant 
by grating on it with a file and saw. It is like calling forth the 
whispering music of an AZolian harp by dashing it with an iron 
bar. It is all right and all important, that the preacher should 
tell men of the law of rejoicing, and of the penalties of disobe- 
dience ; but this is not the sympathetic, natural and easy devel- 
opment which will leave the hearers rejoicing, and thus perfect 
the persuasion of the preacher. His sermon may have other 
aims, but if its aim be to excite the commended emotion, it 
should be a placid, sunny sermon, the topics and the style in 
sweet harmony with the theme, and every sentence should be 
penned with the feeling, that whatever else men may be scold- 
ed into, they will perhaps be scolded into petulance as soon as 
into cheerfulness. 

But for the third sermon, the preacher, for the sake of vari- 
ety, selects a third theme as different as need be from the two 
preceding ; but again calls in the rhetorician’s charmed number 
of topics, “ three ;’ God has commanded the duty ; will pun- 
ish the neglect, reward the performance of it. But what is the 
subject which is to be laid down upon this standard triangle ? 
It is this ; the duty of men to make their chief object of pursuit 
neither their own joy, nor their own sorrow, but the glory of 
God. Where now is the propriety of urging us to regard our 
own joy as subordinate, by a prominent reference to the eternal 
joy which will reward disinterestedness ; and how does the in- 
struction that we comparatively overlook our own sorrow, sym- 
pathize with the protracted threatening of everlasting sorrow as 
a punishment for undue self-love ? It is nothing but a severe 
meditation on the nature of this subject, which will disclose its 
rhetorical, as distinct from its theological truth. The fact is, 
that though the third sermon should have a peculiar identity, it 
is in its essential spirit a repetition of the second, as the second 
is of the first. ‘The three sermons are one in their main out- 
line ; the duty of obeying God, avoiding misery, obtaining hap- 
piness is the one subject ; and although the subject is differ- 
ently illustrated in each of the sermons as it would be in thirty 
more, it renders each a stiff, formal, mechanical discourse. 
There is not a duty in the whole moral code, but may be and 
often is recommended by the same stationary divisions. But 
why stretch every thing on one bed? Why not detect the 
idiosyneracy of a doctrine, its spirit, aptitude and peculiar sug- 
gestions ? Nature has not given water a red color or a sweet 
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taste, because this sameness would annoy us. Physicians say 
that a change even from the better to the good is often neces- 
sary, because it is achange. But we ask of a preacher, merely 
that he vary with his subject ; that he watch its flowings forth, 
and follow them ; that he wait and muse until he be borne 
along by the tendencies of his doctrine over all his plans and 
skeletons and technicalities. ‘There is one glory of the sun, 
another of the moon, and one star differeth from another star in 
glory. There is in man an innate love of novelty, which, so 
far as constitutional, should be conformed to by the preacher. 
He need not fear ; for there isa richness and abundance in the- 
ology which will answer to every cry of the soul. No chord 
vibrates in our bosoms, but a chord of scriptural truth may 
vibrate in unison or else in fitness. It is the study of this truth, 
then, that is to uncover the springs of eloquence, and it is the 
first rule of sacred rhetoric to recommend this study. A com- 
plete theologian, one who takes in the essence and the bear- 
ings, and the inspiration, and the life of theology, is the only 
model of pulpit eloquence. He cannot open his mouth on his 
favorite science, without showing that he, rather than Plato, 
was the man, “ upon whose lips the bees dropped honey as he 
lay in his cradle.” Cicero says, that “ if Jupiter should con- 
verse with men he would talk in the language of Plato,” but 
we know, for the phenomenon has been observed, that when 
Jehovah converses with men, he speaks in the language of the 
theologian ; or rather, the theologian but re-echoes the eloquent 
words of the Divinity. 

Fifthly, theological study is essential to sacred eloquence, 
because it discloses the precise truths which are fitted to reno- 
vate the heart. Truth ‘is God’s; the soul is God’s. One 
being made for the other, is adapted to it as the tenon to the 
mortice. A surgeon may as well overlook the distinction be- 
tween a scalpel and a forceps, as a preacher overlook the dis- 
tinction between doctrines, every one of which is an instrument 
aptly and beautifully shaped for a special purpose ; and if the 
surgeon should use the saw, when he ought to use the lance, 
he would operate less harmfully than the preacher, who applies 
one doctrine when he ought to apply another. If God require 
us to use the hammer, we should not use the fire instead 
thereof ; and if He require us to administer the oil of consola- 
tion, we should not in lieu thereof administer the wormwood of 
reproof, It is the truth, which the Spirit blesses ; the truth as 
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it is ; not half the truth, not the whole truth with some addi- 
tions ; not maimed and distorted truth, not truth which is in- 
volved in doubt and may perhaps after all be proved a lie ; but 
clear, plain, prominent truth. This it is which, because adapt- 
ed in itself to convert men, the Spirit makes effectual in con- 
verting them. ‘This it is which, because it harmonizes with 
the commanding sentiments of our moral nature, is harmonized 
with by the Spirit in renovating that nature ; for the Spirit is 
a God of harmony, and employs no instruments which are not 
congenial with the feelings of the operator, and the nature of 
the agent operated upon. It is this truth, and only this, which 
the minister is commissioned to unfold. If he would unfold it, 
he must study it, for save in an age of miracles, how knoweth 
any man letters having never learned? If he do not study it, 
he may speak with eloquence indeed, but can never preach 
with sacred eloquence ; for to speak is not to preach, and it is 
not mere eloquence but sacred eloquence, which is adapted to 
secure the great effect of preaching on the heart of man. 

Let the minister unfold the true doctrine of repentance, and 
declare that his unconverted hearers are bound to repent now, 
on the spot, and that they are able to do whatever they are 
bound to do, and let him unhesitatingly and earnestly, just as if 
he expected they would do it, urge them to make their elec- 
tion sure before they leave their seats, they will feel that if able 
to repent they are guilty more than unfortunate in not repent- 
ing; and if able and pressed to repent now, they will try, and 
their trial will show how strong is the resistance of their volun- 
tary selfishness, which transforms the easy into the difficult ; 
and this discovery of their obstinate sin will be at least a salu- 
tary conviction of guilt, and perhaps the first step in their pro- 
gress from sin to holiness. 

On the contrary, let the preacher misunderstand the first 
principles of moral agency, and he will exhort his hearers to 
repent when they go home, or to use the means of repentance, 
or to form the fixed resolution of repenting at some future time; 
and they will feel that they are not invited to repent imme- 
diately, and will be glad to enjoy for a season the sin which 
they are not urged to leave ; and to enjoy the quiet which they 
drink in from their purpose of avoiding hereafter the end which 
they are now approaching. They verify the remark of Luther, 
that “ the road to hell is paved with good resolves.” Some- 
times the preacher, while he exherts his hearers to future 
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repentance, assures them that their duty even then will trans- 
cend their ability ; and thus instead of profiting them with an 
incentive to obedience, he only amazes them at the injustice of 
requiring bricks without straw. 

Or perhaps in the same discourse, and without such qualifi 
cation as the nature of the doctrine demands, he will perplex 
them with the farrago of figurative and literal statements, that 
they are able and unable, have at the same time power and no 
power to do as they should. 

But even when the confounding of moral certainty with nat- 
ural inability does not lead to a seeming paradox, which im- 
pairs the persuasive influence of the preacher, it leads him either 
to omit exhortation altogether, and abandon his hearers to be 
converted as and when God’s sovereignty shall choose ; or else 
to utter a lifeless and jejune appeal which has as much tendency 
to prostrate the walls of Jericho, or perform any other miracle 
on matter, as it has to effect a renovation of the heart. The 
appeal is “‘ as good as dead.” ‘The worst that can be said of its 
rhetorical complexion is, that it is in keeping with the theology 
from which it emanates. ‘The best that can be said of any ex- 
hortation which springs from error is, that it is useless. Ex 
nihilo, nihil fit. It is indeed a pleasant thought, that if the 
preacher have a peculiar liveliness of temperament, or warmth 
of piety he may shake off his speculations for an hour, and 

reach as a man, though he will have it that he is a machine. 

n the main, however, his necessarian faith will trammel his elo- 
quence, and he will feel as under an incubus when he invites men 
to accomplish impossibilities. The difficulty is, he has substitu- 
ted for the scriptural doctrine of repentance, a theory of his own ; 
but this theory, as it will not bear inspection when in a cold thesis, 
is peculiarly awkward in a sermon; and as it is a poor thing in the 
study, so it is exactly the thing which ought not to be in the pulpit. 
The man is possessed with the feeling that his hearers are more 
than morally disabled; and he cannot harangue before dry 
bones as he would. before living beings; and so he utters cold 
words to a cold assembly, uses sepulchral tones to grave-stones 
of men; and dead, dead is the whole obituary of himself and 
his people. His doctrine is ill-contrived for the innate suscepti- 
bilities of his hearers ; and they, waiting for God’s time, sleep on, 
till His time come, not indeed of regeneration but of sentence. 

The doctrine of prayer may also be noticed, as adapted, when 
correctly preached, to produce the effect for which all doctrine 
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was designed, but operating, when preached incorrectly, as a 
sharp sickle operates when applied as and where it should not 
be. A prayer is a request offered with appropriate feeling. A 
request, disconnected with love and humility and faith, is no 
more a prayer, than the mimic representations of the stage are 
the living realities which are only represented. A theologian 
will exhort sinners to pray not to mock ; to pray immediately, 
and not defer the service until they are better fitted for it; to 
pray just as they are to plough and reap, eat and drink, for the 
glory of God and not for their selfish advantage. Unless they 
pray, they are in immediate and grievous peril; and if they 
pretend to pray while they are impenitent, they add hypocrisy 
to their other sins, and as if tired of modestly profaning the outer 
court, press forward, with a novel boldness, to profane the holy 
of holies. ‘The truth makes them see on their right hand and 
their left, the impassable mountains ; it shows them the hosts of 
the avenger, crowding on from the rear ; it agitates them with 
the conviction, that to escape sidewise from duty, is to perish 
like sheep on the mountains ; to stand still is to be cut down ; 
straight forward is their only course, and if Jordan is before them 
they must swim the flood ; and it is when the sinner sees him- 
self thus shut up to one right line, which he must pursue ex- 
actly or die, that he feels his guilty impotence, and sinks down 
in such despair of himself, and such a fitness to depend on the 
aid of another, that divine grace interposes at this precise criti- 
cal point, and takes to himself the glory of the passage, which 
the sinner should, and therefore could long since have made. 
Thus honoring to God, abasing and yet stimulating to man is 
the suasory influence of truth as applied by the Spirit. 

But when a minister misunderstands this doctrine of prayer, 
he bewilders the impenitent by assuring them, that they can- 
not repent, which, in the literal sense, they can do; and yet 
that they can please God by praying for repentance, which in 
the indulgence of their selfish spirit they cannot do ; that their 
prayers are abomination in the sight of God, and yet should be 
offered to Him who says, “my soul hateth them ;” that they 
have no right to sin, yet may commit the iniquity of bending 
the rebellious knee at the mercy seat, and thus avert the penal- 
ty of their less sacrilegious sins committed in less solemn 
positions. They are told to do that for which, if they die as 
soon as they have done it, they will be condemned to eternal 
wo. They receive such advice as may encourage them to 
Vou. X. No. 27. 24 
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say, at the judgment,—‘ We are punished for following in let- 
ter and in spirit the advice of our minister.” When they are 
exhorted to pray for their conversion, they are exhorted to pray 
for their first right feeling ; and when they pray for their first 
right feeling the prayer must precede this feeling, and must 
of course be offered with a feeling which is not right ; they pray 
wickedly, that their wickedness even in this very prayer may 
give place to the piety which they at the same time hate, and 
are virtually exhorted to remain in sin, until they receive some 
gift from on high, though it may be that their spirits will be 
called up, following hard after their praying breath, to the God 
who abhorreth the smoke of strange offerings. 

To exhort sinners to pray as sinners, that they may be ena- 
bled to pray as Christians, is indeed common, and in its first im- 
pression is not so unseemly ; yet isin its true implications to re- 
commend their continuance in sin, until that future period,—a 
period which under such treatment is slow in coming, when 
a celestial influence shall render wicked prayers no longer ne- 
cessary, and absolve from the anomalous requirement, that a 
man carry his rebellion up to the altar before he can satisfy his 
God. It is at his peril, that a preacher allow his necessarian 
philosophy to inculcate such procrastination of repentance even 
for an instant ; he overlooks the impulses of man’s moral nature ; 
and if he produce any impression on his hearers, it will be the 
mischievous one, that their sin is a misfortune which Omnipo- 
tence in pity must remove ; that so long as they pray against 
their calamity, and perform so well the condition of repentance, 
they do all which can be expected of them; and must leave 
the results to him, who will not withhold the piety which his 
compassion loves to bestow, and who has promised to hear even 
the young raven when it crieth. They lull themselves with 
the dream that their prayer will be effectual with a prayer- 
hearing God, and that, though not Christians, yet they have 
ceased to be obstinate like other sinners, and are raised to a 
distinct class, seekers, and are performing an intermediate kind 
of obedience, just what it should be in its exterior, just what it 
should not be in every thing essential. The men who abide, 
day after day, in this amphibious attitude are certainly beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Bible, which was written when there 
were only two classes of men in existence, one who served God, 
another who served him not; they are engaged in a course of 
obedience which their Master knows nothing of, for he never 
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recognizes neutrals, and has given no command which can be 
obeyed without full and instant love ; they therefore elude the 
humbling influence of truth, which profits the penitent and the 
impenitent, but passes by without touching the species of men 
who lie midway between something and nothing; and they 
often receive, as the positive recompense of their negative ser- 
vice, a blunt conscience, a self-complacent and self-confident 
heart, and an inveterate habit of waiting for God to do what he 
requires them to do. Thus prolific of mischief, and unsuited to 
the tendencies of the moral constitution, is the philosophy 
which describes repentance as something to be prayed for, rath- 
er than something to be performed; and teaches man to com- 
ply with the conditions of his duty, rather than-do his duty. 
The truth of God is “ quick,” “ cease to do evil, learn to do 
well;” and not hypothetical and circumambulatory, “ try to pray 
that you may be enabled to begin the right course.” 

No other luminary than that which God has made, can en- 
lighten the earth ; no other doctrine than that which God has re- 
vealed, can meliorate the heart. It is then almost a truism to 
say, that he who would eloquently persuade men to godliness, 
must make his eloquence a vivid presentation of the great mo- 
tives to godliness, and as these motives are all involved in di- 
vine truth, he may, without understanding that truth write ele- 
gantly and speak gracefully, but what he writes will be no ser- 
mon, and his speaking will be a declamatory profanation of the 
pulpit, which is not the orator’s, but the ‘“ preacher’s throne,” 
and should exhibit nothing but the life and life-giving spirit of 
evangelical doctrine. 

I remark in the last place, that sacred eloquence depends 
essentially on theological study, because this study discloses 
the essential truths which glorify God. ‘The preacher is com- 
manded to declare all the doctrines of the Gospel ; to declare 
them variously, explicitly, thoroughly ; and he who obeys this 
command, honors not only the government but also the char- 
acter of Jehovah. ‘To represent the Divine excellencies so that 
they shall be apprehended, is the sacred eloquence of thought ; 
so that they shall be loved is the sacred eloquence of feeling : 
for if the heathen’s remark be true, that to know God is to 
glorify him, then to make him known is to glorify him more 
extensively ; and if to make him known be glorious to him, to 
make him loved is still more glorious. Whether an audience 
adore or despise the character of Jehovah, their very apprehen- 
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sion of the character will eventually honor it ; and their con- 
tempt even will illustrate the boundlessness of His mercy, or 
the purity of His Justice. It is a thought which may always 
add solemnity to the preacher’s emotion and energy to his elo- 

uence, that when he portrays the Divine attributes, his words, 
if they be understood, shall not one of them be lost, but shall 
forever elicit new praise to Him who maketh even sin the occa- 
sion of new and honorable developments. If this thought be 
impressive, there is another still more animating to the faithful 
preacher, that by his vivid delineations of the Divinity, he may 
multiply copies of that infinite perfection, and by transfusing 
the Divine image may call forth the glory which comes not 
barely from the knowledge, but also from the love and resem- 
blance of God. 

But how can men love an object which they do not appre- 
hend? How can souls be converted, without a notion of the 
Being to whom they are converted? 'To make Christians is the 
easiest thing in the world. Constantine made them by the 
thousands in a day. ‘The Popes have made whole nations true 
to the faith, by a single decree. A single sermon may convert 
an audience without the aid of an interposing spirit, save per- 
haps the spirit of darkness. When Christians are multiplied at 
a protracted meeting, the great quere is, are they lovers of that 
excellence which constitutes Christ? Are they converted to 
that holiness which is the moral sum of Jehovah? From what, 
to what are they transformed? There is often the most la- 
mentable ground for fear, that they are changed from the worship 
of one form of sin, to that of another. The Deity is not glorified 
by conversions, but by conversions to the truth. It is not the 
three letters God, which make the object of adoration, but a 
pure spirit of excellence. The indefinite preacher speaks of a 
something, who is nought but kindness and mercy, and he calls 
that something God ; and then asks his hearers to love it, be- 
cause it is so full of love to them. They love it, and are pro- 
claimed as converts. But they have loved it, in another form, 
ever since they loved themselves. Every sinner loves it so long 
as he remains a sinner. ‘They are converted only to the love 
of a new conformation of their own depravity. This some- 
thing, it may be called God, but remains the same in essence, 
by whatever cognomen it be designated, and is the likeness of 
nothing in the heaven above, but is the image of its makers on 
earth, selfish, partial, and sinful. Their love to it is love to an 
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idol. Their prayers, and praises, and songs, and obedient ser- 
vice to it, are all to their own creature, rather than their great 
Creator. ‘The true spiritual Divinity is the discerner of the 
thoughts, and sees that this homage is mistaken and misapplied ; 
was meant for another Being who wears his name indeed, but 
none of his attributes, and who has only a fictitious existence. 
Oh there are many anthems, and solemn dedications, and de- 
vout observances, which go up from nominal worshippers, but 
go by God’s throne, and wander about in search of their shad- 
owy object, which exists anywhere, rather in the regions above. 
Even in the true church of Christ, there is much idolatry. In- 
termingled with devotion to Jehovah, there is much devotion to 
an etherial figment of our own fancies. Secular eloquence may 
persuade men to love the gold of God’s throne, but He does 
not feel praised unless we love the holiness of it. A meagre 
system of theology will suffice for the preacher, who inculcates 
the love of many things connected with religion, but God does 
not feel glorified unless we love religion itself. He has no cor- 
poreal ears to be pleased with the sound, God ; but heareth 
with the Spirit, and acknowledgeth no name save his true char- 
acter, inwardly appreciated and loved. With wrong views of 
his character we cannot actively glorify him. The first duty 
then of the preacher is to publish this character, so that an as- 
similating influence may flow forth from it upon those who hear ; 
to hoid up this living and life-imparting mystery of perfection, 
so that it may reflect its own likeness upon the lookers on. 
The more perspicuously and properly a preacher delineates the 
divine character in a sermon, so much the more hope may be 
entertained, that the Spirit will use that sermon as an instru- 
ment of good to souls and glory to God. This interposition 
of the Spirit is the only source of hope ; this hope is the great 
spring of eloquence. It is needless to say, that the preacher 
must understand the whole system of revealed truth, if he would 
faithfully describe the divine perfections; for these perfections 
embrace the whole system. Sacred eloquence then, which is 
the power of speaking so as to glorify God, is the power of 
speaking well on all the truths of God; and peculiarly on those 
attributes which, in themselves, make up his essential, and in 
their exhibition, his declarative glory. As the sacred is the 
top-stone of all eloquence, so it ultimately rests on the broadest 
of all bases, a complete theological science. 

The rule that a preacher defer writing his discourse, until he 
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have a distinct apprehension of the topics which he means to 
introduce into that discourse, is elementary. With this distinct 
apprehension he may not always write with clearness ; for he 
may be so deficient in his power of language, his mind may 
move so quickly over premises which he glances at but does 
not mark for remembrance, to results which he seizes at strong- 
ly and holds too nakedly for plain communication to others, or 
he may have formed a habit of association elevated so far above 
all communion with the common intellect, that he is unable to 
utter intelligibly what he very vividly conceives. But if a wri- 
ter cannot always express with clearness the ideas which he 
has, he can never so express the ideas which he has not ; and 
he may nearly as well preach in a foreign language, as ina 
style which does not emanate from his distinct conceptions. 
“Those orators,” says one, “who give us much noise and 
many words, but little argument and less wit, and who are most 
loud when they are the least lucid, should take a lesson from 
the great volume of nature ; she often gives us the lightning even 
without the thunder, but never the thunder without the lightning.” 

It is, however, by no means sufficient, that a man investigate 
barely those parts of his subject, which he wishes to discuss in 
his sermon. He must investigate all parts, before he can safely 
decide which to discuss and which to exclude. He must be 
able to take the whole subject into his hands, as a ball of ivory, 
and turn it over and over, and present all sides of it. Even if 
he deem a particular branch to be inappropriate to the pulpit, 
still it must be analyzed. The analysis will give impulse and 
acumen to his mind, suggest the most suitable and eloquent col- 
location of his more popular thoughts, and often initiate him 
into new fields of practical reflection. Every part of his doc- 
trine has its collateral parts, its dependences, its intimations ; 
and if he explore the circumjacent ground as well as the spot 
on which he intends to build, he will often discover a fruitful 
spot in the very darkest corners, under the most tangled shrub- 
bery. “Even a Russian steppe has tumuli and gold ornaments ; 
also many a scene, that looks desert and rock-bound from the 
distance, will unfold itself, when visited, into rare valleys.” 
Our clergymen commit an injurious error, when they neglect and 
repudiate all discussion, which promises no immediate practical 
bearing. ‘They should reflect, that in a great building there are 
rough and unsightly foundation stones, which are not to be wholly 
dispensed with, because they are unsuitable for a place in the 
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parlor ; on the sofa, or the piano. They should reflect, that in 
a finished picture there are some colorings, which will disgust if 
presented in bold relief, but will leave the picture yet more dis- 
gusting, if excluded from the back ground, where perhaps only 
a connoisseur will be able to explain their effect. A sermon is 
incomplete, unless its arrangement, its allusions, its whole spirit 
betray the author’s familiarity with the fundamental and even 
suppressed branches of his theme. A minister need not, in 
these days, be afraid of study. He cannot know too much of 
truth. e must remember, that all sacred rhetoric is but a new 
arrangement of the materials of theology, and in proportion to 
the abundance of his materials may be the felicity of his selec- 
tion. In vain will he labor to polish his discourses, unless he have 
given them the firm solid contexture which is derived from sacred 
science. Disintegrated sand-stone cannot be polished. In vain 
will he hope to elevate the minds of his hearers by fervent ap- 
peal, unless himself be borne aloft by his subject, his whole 
subject, and nothing but his subject ; unless, I say, his subject 
raise him, and he be relieved from forcing his own progress 
upward, like a bird of prey dragging his subject along after him. 
In vain will he decorate his style with tropes, when his doctrine 
like a poor stray child is lost amid a forest of similes. A neat 
shroud is very neat, and a white fillet is very white ; but a car- 
cass is still a carcass notwithstanding the shroud, and the vacant 
face is still vacant, notwithstanding the fillet. In vain will he 
strive to impart a becoming energy to his sermons, unless he 
have that enthusiasm which nothing but sacred study can in- 
spire ; an enthusiasm, which is but another name for a fervent 
love of truth, and which is more essential for a preacher 
than even secular enthusiasm is for a secular orator. It is 
mild to say that a preacher, unskilled in the word of righte- 
ousness, will inflict upon his audience, sermons ephemeral, un- 
impressive, emitting their first and only light, when his admin- 
istrators shall perform the duty which he should have antici- 
pated, of consigning them to the flames; the severe fact is, that 
he will not only fail to teach the truth, but will teach error ; 
error in the substance of his doctrine, error in the shading of 
it, error at least in the moral impressions of it; and whoever 
has computed the mischiefs of one error under sacerdotal sanc- 
tion, may estimate the influence of one man, instructing by con- 
jecture, warning at random, mutilating at hap-hazard the doc- 
tries, which an angel would not dare to touch save with a 
delicate hand, and after a wary, circumspect survey. 













































































































































Language. 


ARTICLE IX. 


LANGUAGE. 
By David Fosdick, Jr. Boston. 


Tue lofty capacities of man have always been the theme of 
his own panegyric. Writers of almost every class have seemed 
to vie with each other in depicting in the most vivid colors the 
superiority claimed by man over every other tenant of this earth. 
The philosopher, the historian, and the poet have alike been 
fervid in encomiums, whieh constitute vied the only mode of 
ministering to our own vanity without crossing that of others. 
Whatever our condition, we can listen with complacency to the 
praise of human nature ; for, whatever our condition, we are 
sharers in that nature. Our self-esteem readily acquiesces in 
the language of Shakspeare : “ What a piece of work is man! 
how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in form and 
moving how express and admirable ! in action how like an an- 
gel!” Westrive hard to crush all pretension on the part of the 
brute creation to the slightest degree of kindred with us. F'ind- 
ing ourselves unable to deny that the clay of which their bodies 
are composed is as pure and noble as that of our own,— the 
material being the same, though the product is different, —or 
even that the very particles of matter which excite our disgust 
in the shape of some loathsome reptile, may one day be incor- 
porated into our own persons, we have set up the standard of 
our superiority in another quarter. We vaunt our reason as 
something in which the brute creation has no participation with 
us. Not content with asserting the preéminence of our intel- 
lect over that of brutes, our pride has led us to deny that brutes 
have intellect. Powers of apparently the same nature as our 
own, though inferior in degree, we have refused to designate as 
powers of intellect ; we term them collectively instinct. But 
few have ventured to define what they mean by énstinct, and 
fewer still, perhaps none, have done it with much precision. 
To distinguish it, however, from the mental constitution of man, 
it has been almost universally represented as blind and aimless, 
operating of necessity, and in all circumstances alike. That 
this is not an accurate representation of the conduct of brutes, is 
evident to the most cursory observer. It is untrue that many 
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of them do not regulate their proceedings with a somewhat wise 
regard to circumstances — it is untrue, that they do not devise 
means to accomplish ends, and steadily prosecute a course thus 
marked out. If it be the peculiar prerogative of reason to pro- 
vide against emergencies, to vary conduct according to situation, 
to draw inferences from premises, and through a long course of 
action to keep a determinate end in view,—then I say, the dog, 
the beaver, has reason; and this position might easily be sus- 
tained by a multitude of well-authenticated facts. 

We are acquainted with but two distinct substances, matter 
and mind. It is hard to see how, if brutes are allowed not to 
be machines, they can be denied a mental constitution of some 
sort or other, That their intellectual capacity is comprehended 
in pretty narrow limits, is true. ‘The difference between man 
and the brute in the degree of their powers is heaven-wide. 
Distinction in degree is as real distinction as distinction in kind ; 
and sometimes it is as great. Our faculties differ from those of 
our Maker only in degree. We suppose ourselves to be formed 
of the same immortal, spiritual essence as Himself; and can our 
pride be so overweening as to be discontented if the brutes, 
one and all, are not thrust farther below us in the scale of being 
than the Deity himself is elevated above us? 

But the preéminence of our reason above that of brutes is not 
the only marked difference between us and them. The dis- 
tinction is as broad, perhaps, between our respective powers of 
communication. ‘That most animals have some mode of mak- 
ing themselves understood, we daily perceive ; and we perceive, 
too, that the extent of this interchange of ideas is different in 
different species. But the distinction in this respect between 
those species of animals which occupy the two extremes of the 
scale, if man be excluded, is as nothing compared with the 
yawning chasm which separates man from all inferior animals. 
The capacity of the noblest brute to convey his ideas or wishes 
to his companions is imperfect, insignificant, indeed, compared 
with the wonderful capacity of expressing thought and emotion 
which is possessed by the human race. Man’s form is radiant 
with expression ; every feature, every muscle, may tell some- 
thing of the actuating principle within. The brow, serene or 
contracted, —the eye, placid, dilated, tearful, flashing, — the lip, 
calm, smiling, restless, curled, —the hand, with its thousand mo- 
tions, —the chest, still or heaving,—the attitude, relaxed or 
firm, cowering or lofty, cringing or dignified ;—in short, the 
Vou. X. No. 27. 25 
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visible characteristics of the whole outward man, are nature’s 
handwriting ; and the tones of the voice, low, quiet, agitated, 
broken, shrill, boisterous, are her oral language. Add to this 
the means of communication which we have procured from art, 
the wonderful faculty of articulate speech, and the method of 
representing it by writing, and we have some idea of that rich 
magazine of expression which we all possess—a magazine, the 
abundance of whose stores was very far from being fully dis- 
played by the most consummate orator the world ever saw. 

Few of these means of communication are possessed in com- 
mon with us by the brutes. Yet all are not denied them. 
They utter inarticulate cries, expressive of pain, terror, joy, etc., 
which we clearly perceive are intelligible to each other ; they 
communicate very often by signs, which come under the gen- 
eral term gesture; and judging from appearances, we should 
think that some of them exchanged ideas in a manner beyond 
the pale of our knowledge. The ape is known to shed tears 
like man; and hunters tell us, that the deer, when wounded 
and in excruciating pain, not unfrequently sends forth deep 
groans, and weeps profusely. Shakspeare was aware of this lat- 
ter circumstance, and thus depicts the plight of “‘a poor seques- 
ter’d stag, that from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt :” 


“The wretched animal heav’d forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting; and the big round tears 
Cours’d one another down his innocent nose 

In piteous chase.” — 


It is the superiority of man over other animals in the power 
of making known his ideas and feelings, which has made him 
the lord of the creation; which has elevated him from the igno- 
rance and wretchedness, the merely animal existence, of the 
savage, to possession of the comfort, refinement, and science of 
civilized life. For, what would it have availed that we were 
endowed with minds capable of the loftiest conceptions, if these 
minds had been left totally to themselves, —if we had been for- 
ced to hew our way unaided to the simplest elements of know!- 
edge, without the warning voice of experience to guard us from 
error, or the spur of generous emulation to quicken our progress. 
Even though some highly gifted mind had succeeded, in spite 
of difficulties, in building up within its own recesses a puny sys- 
tem of truth, it would have been buried in the grave of its pos- 
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sessor, and the task of those who came after him would have 
been as onerous as if he had never existed. Investigation 
would ever have begun at the same point, and ever have been 
circumscribed by personal experience and individual thought. 
But not sonow. ‘The achievements of our ancestors on the field 
of science place us on vantage-ground. ‘Their goal is our start- 
ing-point. ‘The log-book of former navigators of the sea of 
truth is handed down to us, and we are forewarned and fore- 
armed against the dangers which encompass our voyages. In- 
tercourse with each other enlarges our knowledge beyond the 
narrow limits of our own observation ; collision with each other 
excites emulation, sharpens intellect, wears off error. 

It has been laid down as one of the peculiar distinctions of 
man, that the species, as well as the individual, is progressive ; 
while, whatever other animals are capable of learning, all their 
acquisitions perish with the individual. Now this fact, suppo- 
sing, what may be questioned, that it is really so to the absolute 
point assigned, depends entirely on man’s superior powers of com- 
munication. Could the dog, forexample, who has been taught 
by the diligent tuition of his master to perform a certain feat, com- 
municate as readily and fully with his companion as man does 
with his fellow man, the performance of that feat would not pro- 
bably be confined to him alone or perish with him, nay, might be- 
come coéxtensive with the race. Individual brutes improve 
with age in point of adroitness, sagacity, etc. ; and, were it possi- 
ble that this improvement could be imparted, we might not now 
be able to assert that all brutes are in the very same condition as 
that in which they were a thousand years ago. It is true, in- 
deed, that even in such a case, the very limited faculties with 
which they have been endued by nature would have set narrow 
bounds to their attainments. 

Lord Kaimes, in treating of the external manifestations of the 
human passions, divides them into two classes, voluntary and 
involuntary. This classification is just, and might evidently be 
extended to the external signs of thought,as well as emotion. 
It is not, however, sufficiently simple and convenient to be 
adopted by us in this article. We will therefore proceed to 
develope another, better suited to our present purpose. 

The senses, of course, constitute our only medium of com- 
munication. Of the five senses we possess, three only have as 
yet served this purpose, viz. the eye, the ear, and the touch. 
The last has been made use of chiefly as a mode of addressing the 
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understandings of those whoare debarred by Providence from the 
privilege of sight. The facility and accuracy with which the 
sense of touch is exercised by the blind in the reading of raised 
letters is almost too great to be credited by any one who has 
not himself observed it. By those, however, who have not the 
misfortune to be deprived of sight and hearing, i. e. by near- 
ly all the human race, the eye and the ear are employed as the 
chief instruments of communication. They are truly noble _in- 
struments: we could desire no better. ‘The ear is addressed by 
oral language, articulate and inarticulate ; and the eye by the 
expression of the features, the attitude of the frame, the gestures 
of the limbs, and by writing or printing. Music, which sometimes, 
aside from words, expresses emotion, and may perhaps be rank- 
ed asa kind of inarticulate language, is addressed to the ear ; 
while painting and sculpture, like writing, fall under the cogni- 
zance of sight. 

The principal means, then, by which man makes known his 
thoughts and feelings are the voice, gesture (including therein 
the expression of the countenance and attitude), and writing. 
Printing is, intruth, only a mechanical mode of writing. 

Of these three means of communication, one, writing, is pure- 
ly an invention of art ; and the two others, as will be shown more 
particularly hereafter, are partly things of art and partly things 
of nature. 

We are apt to think that writing is necessarily connected with 
oral language, because with us it is but arepresentation of speech ; 
and though some writers on this subject have escaped falling into 
this mistake, yet all without exception, I believe, have fallen 
into another of a similar character, in supposing that the inven- 
tion of written language must, from the nature of the case, have 
been preceded by that of oral. It is disputed whether oral lan- 
guage be of divine origin or of man’s invention; but if the last, 
and written language be not necessarily dependent on oral, there 
is no reason deducible from the nature of the case, why the for- 
mer language should not have preceded the latter. Indeed, as 
the invention of oral language must have been much the most 
difficult, there is reason to believe that it was latest in the order 
oftime. Many will be surprised at such an idea; and were 
writing really and necessarily in all cases, as with us, a mere rep- 
resentation of sounds, it would certainly be an absurdity. But 
there is reason to think that originally all writing was distinct 
from speech, represented ideas directly, as words themselves do ; 
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and that it was not till a somewhat late period of the world that 
words were analyzed into syllables and letters, marks inven- 
ted to denote each letter, and writing thus made to stand for 
words, and only through their intervention for ideas. ‘The ear- 
liest writing of which we have any account, and that which we 
should naturally suppose to have been the earliest, was picture- 
writing ; which of course has nothing to do with oral language. 
This was the mode of writing practised by the Mexicans, at the 
time when the Spaniards first invaded their country ; and it was 
in this way that the natives on the coast conveyed information 
of the landing of the strangers to Montezuma, their sovereign. 
It was by slow degrees that the inconveniences of this mode were 
obviated, and the system of written language reached its present 
perfection. As complete pictures were found to occupy too much 
room, and were in many cases impossible, only some character- 
istic parts of objects were depicted. ‘Thus smoke alone represen- 
ted fire, a human face a man, etc. To signify things which could 
not themselves be painted, either wholly or in part, being mere 
intellectual conceptions, such as strength, cunning, etc., symbols 
were necessary. ‘Thus the head ofa fox might denote cunning, 
that of a lion strength, feet standing upon water impossibility. 
These were what are called Hieroglyphics,and were an im- 
provement upon picture-writing. ‘To save space, these hiero- 
glyphics would be abridged to the utmost degree consistent with 
intelligibleness ; and might eventually lose much of their resem- 
blance to the thing signified. ‘Thus a circle would become a dot ; 
asaw a zigzag line, etc. An anecdote, from good authority, will 
exemplify this process: An innkeeper in Bohemia, who could 
not write, was obliged to contrive some method of keeping ac- 
counts with such of his customers as ran up scores with him for 
liquor. He hit upon the following expedient. Opposite the row 
of marks which represented what was due him from the carpen- 
ter of the village he traced a saw ; a trowel denoted the mason ; 
a hammer the blacksmith, etc. Soon the saw degenerated 
into a zigzag line, the hammer into a cross, etc., and it would have 
puzzled any one but the innkeeper himself to determine the 
meaning of his marks. Now a whole written language might 
be formed of signs analogous to those of the innkeeper. It was 
once thought that the Chinese was such a language. This no- 
tion is generally stated at present to be incorrect. We might 
at first imagine that such a system of writing must be mare sim- 
ple than our own, as it employs but a single character to repre- 
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sent any idea, while we employ almost always more than one, 
and generally a considerable number. Thus, for example, we 
have five separate characters for the five letters of the word horse, 
for which only one would be necessary on the other system. 
But let us examine the matter a little more closely. As writ- 
ten characters would in the latter case be signs of ideas, not of 
sounds, it would be necessary that every different idea should be 
represented by a different character. Hence the number of 
characters might be infinite, and must be fearfully numerous. 
These must all be learned and imprinted on the memory before 
the language could be read without the aid of adictionary. Now 
let us turn to our own written language. Instead of this vast num- 
ber of signs we have but twenty-six toremember ; and that because 
we have made our characters significant of sounds instead of ideas. 
On this account, though each particular idea is in general repre- 
sented by a greater number of different characters than would 
be necessary on the other system, the whole language is _repre- 
sented by a comparatively insignificant few. Doubtless the per- 
ception of the radical difficulty in the plan of making characters 
to stand for ideas, viz. that their number would thus be unman- 
ageable, led some ingenious individual to the expedient of repre- 
senting the sounds of words. ‘The distinction between the two 
systems is so broad that nothing but imperious necessity, perhaps, 
would have led to the discovery of that which, though least ob- 
vious, was in reality the simplest. As long as the ideas of men 
were few, it would be no incredible or perhaps great exertion 
of memory to remember a correspondent number of different 
signs, but the difficulty would be constantly increasing as the 
circle of ideas enlarged, so that in time an almost impossible ef- 
fortof the mind would be requisite to imprint them on the mem- 
ory. It is probable that the first analysis of words with a view 
to the representation of their elements in speech went no further 
than a division into syllables. ‘Thus every different syllable was 
denoted by a different character ; and as the same syllable would 
occur in very many words, it will be seen that the number of 
characters must have been very much diminished. However 
strange it may appear, there are written languages of this nature 
at the present day. ‘The Japanese, for instance, is a syllabic 
language as we are told by Kempfer in his History of Japan. 
The next and final step was analysis of words into letters, their 
lowest elements. , This analysis is the basis of nearly all the 
systems of writing which exist at present, and of all without 
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exception which are practised by nations much advanced in 
civilization. ‘The number of letters in most languages, particu- 
larly in the languages of civilized nations, is very nearly the 
same; and this fact is thought to afford a presumption in favor 
of the common origin of all alphabets from some primeval one 
far back in the ages of antiquity. 

It is a necessary inference from what has been said, that in 
the early stages of language, before words were analyzed into 
syllables and letters, children were not, as with us, led step by 
step from elements to their compounds ; it was necessary to 
teach them whole words at once, with no preliminary A B C to 
lighten the labor of their acquisition. 

Of late years the alphabetic system of writing has been ap- 
plied to languages which before were only oral. ‘Thus, for ex- 
ample, the missionaries to the South-Pacific ocean have applied 
it to the language of the Tahitians ; and not many years since 
a very intelligent Cherokee of the name of Guest invented an 
alphabet of the language of his countrymen, which is now in 
common use. This Indian’s alphabet, it is said, was the fruit 
of his own unaided ingenuity, and as such is remarkable, al- 
though it consists of a greater number of characters than are ab- 
solutely necessary or even convenient. ‘There are eighty-five 
different signs, many of which however are syllabic. All the 
elementary sounds or letters of the language might be repre- 
sented by a much smaller number of characters. This alpha- 
bet, however, has come to constitute the fixed written language 
of the Cherokees, and a newspaper called the Cherokee Phoenix 
has been periodically printed from types of these characters cast 
in Boston. 

From these remarks on writing, we will now turn to the con- 
sideration of voice and gesture. And first of voice. Articulate 
language is a thing of art, not of nature. It is so, whether it be 
of man’s invention or of divine origin. It is learned like other 
arts by imitation, and is not born with us. The tones which 
accompany articulate language, however, are natural, do or 
at least should spring directly and spontaneously from feeling. 
No emotion could lead us to articulate, not having learned to do 
so; but, when we have learned to articulate, no instruction is 
necessary to enable us to employ the tones which indicate par- 
ticular emotions. All natural oral language consists of inarticu- 
late cries and tones. ‘These the brutes share with us, though 
not equally. ‘Their cries are to a considerable extent intelligi- 
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ble to each other ; and they even comprehend the meaning of 
the tones of the human voice. A dog readily understands that 
his master is enraged, when his voice takes the loud and vehe- 
ment tone of anger. The tones of the voice are, likewise, per- 
fectly intelligible to the human race, even though the articulate 
language uttered is unknown. ‘Thus, were a foreigner, with 
whose tongue we were totally unacquainted, to address us in a 
beseeching or an angry tone, we should be at no loss as to the 
tenor of his words ; and if he accompanied them with some sig- 
nificant gesture, we might perhaps comprehend his meaning per- 
fectly. It will be found that tones are signs of emotion only. 
They express nothing but feelings. The voice can express 
other ideas than emotions only by means of artificial or articu- 
late language. Every passion has a peculiar tone of voice suit- 
ed to it by nature, and hence this natural language is understood 
by all. ‘These tonesalways accompany artificial language, when 
it is expressive of emotion and is sincere ; and though, when the 
language is insincere, the tones may be counterfeited, yet, if 
suitable tones are wanting, we have proof positive of insincerity. 
Thus, were a man to utter in a quiet tone such language as the 
following: “1 burn with rage, I am tempted to tear you in pie- 
ces,” we should be tempted to laugh at him. An anecdote 
which Plutarch relates of Demosthenes is not inapposite here. 
He was visited one day by a person who wished him to advo- 
cate his cause against another from whom he had suffered gross 
personal injury. He related the circumstances of the case in a 
calm, equable tone and manner; and when he had concluded, 
Demosthenes exclaimed: No such thing: you have not suffer- 
ed the insults of which you speak.— What do you say? replied 
the man, raising his voice ; was I not struck? was I not—? 
Enough, said Demosthenes ; you do speak now like an injured 
person. 

Articulate language is supposed by many to have been an 
immediate gift of God to man. ‘The main reason of this sup- 
position has been the great difficulty of inventing it, particularly 
in the early uncultivated times in which we find it existing. 
That it is a hard thing even to learn to articulate a language, 
when invented, we know from observing the slow progress 
made by children in its acquisition. It is perhaps harder still 
for a person who has reached the maturity of life to learn to pro- 
nounce a strange language correctly, even with the advantage of 
having practised the pronunciation of his own; and we may 
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hence estimate the difficulty which one would experience in 
learning to articulate at all, were he to delay commencing till 
his arrival at manhood. What are we to think, then, of the 
difficulty of inventing a system of articulate language? Still, if 
we consider attentively, we shall perceive that such an invention 
is not more improbable than that of written signs to represent 
the elements of words; and yet no one to my knowledge has 
ever alleged that written language was of divine origin. It is 
related in classic fable that in the happy reign of Saturn men and 
animals spoke the same language. May not this account have 
reference to the ages preceding the discovery of artificial speech, 
when inarticulate cries were the only vocal Janguage possessed 
by man, and this was shared in common with him by other ani- 
mals? But, whether articulate speech be of human or divine 
institution, certain it is that it is an art, and is acquired like 
other arts by imitation. Nor is it confined toman. Crows and 
parrots may be taught to articulate with considerable accuracy. 
A dissection of the orang-outang has proved that his organs of 
speech are as perfect as our own; and it was the opinion of 
that whimsical philosopher, lord Monboddo, that if a beginning 
were made early in the animal’s life he might be taught to speak 
as well as ourselves. This was but a corollary from his favor- 
ite tenet, that men are but civilized monkeys. Indeed, he plainly 
considers the orang-outang as somewhat in advance of the prime- 
val condition of human society ; he having improved upon the 
genuine state of nature at least so far as to walk erect. Mon- 
boddo belonged to the class of philosophers ridiculed by Butler 
as follows : 


“For some philosophers of late here 
Write, men have four legs by nature, 
And that ’tis custom makes them go 
Erroneously upon but two; 
As ’twas in Germany made good 
By a boy that lost himself in a wood, 
And, growing down to a man, was wont 
With wolves upon all four to hunt.” 
Hudibras, Part Il. Cant. I. l. 725—33. 


We have no reason to suppose that any animal ever affixed 
an idea to a word which it was taught to articulate ; and the 
fact before alluded to, that no difference can be discovered by 
the most skilful anatomists between the organs of speech pos- 
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sessed by the orang-outang and our own, clearly shows that the 
true cause e this animal does not speak is the narrowness of 
its capacity of intelligence. 

However absurd it may seem, the idea has nevertheless some- 
times been maintained, that articulate speech is natural to man. 
There are grave disquisitions in existence on one side and the 
other of this position. ‘The historian Herodotus, styled the 
father of history, narrates the following story as if he honored 
it with entire credence. Psammetichus, a king of Egypt, desi- 
rous of testing the pretension of his nation to be the most an- 
cient people in the world, took this method of doing so. He 
placed two infants from the moment of their birth in a secluded 
situation under the charge of a shepherd, with strict injunctions 
that no one should be permitted to speak to them from that time 
forward. ‘The shepherd obeyed, and once, on entering their 
apartment, he was accosted by the children with the word bekos, 
bekos. As it conveyed no idea to his mind, he took no notice of 
it at first; but finding it was repeated again and again, he rela- 
ted the fact to Psammetichus. ‘The king immediately made in- 
quiry, and found that this was the Phrygian term for bread ; and 
on the strength of this experiment, we are told, the Egyptians 
yielded to the Phrygians the palm of superior antiquity. 

Were articulate language natural to man, there would be but 
one language for the whole human race, and men would be born 
with a knowledge of it. We are born with the capacity of 
speech, and learn by imitation to utter any particular articulate 
signs of ideas. ‘The capacity of acquiring an art is a very differ- 
ent thing from the actual possession of it. ‘The existence of 
so many different languages proves that there is no natural 
connexion between the signs and the thing signified ; it is merely 
arbitrary. It may be thought that many words are to be ex- 
cepted from this remark, as, for instance in our own language, 
such words as crash, buzz, etc. ; but I am inclined to regard the 
resemblance in these words to the things signified as merely 
accidental. 

The difference between various languages in point of copious- 
ness, regularity, melody, etc., is immense. Contrast the mea- 
gre French with the exhaustless Arabic; the harsh, guttural 
Hottentot with the soft, musical Italian. ‘These various char- 
acteristics of the languages of the world are not the offspring of 
accident, but are referable on philosophical principles to defi- 
nite physical, moral, and intellectual causes. This branch of 
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our subject, however, must be set aside to make way for 
other topics. 

Our attention is now to be directed to gesture, including 
under this term the expression of the countenance and of the 
human frame generally. ‘The expression of the features and 
frame is, properly and generally speaking, the language of na- 
ture ; though art often counterfeits this language, and though, 
moreover, some arbitrary additions have been almost universally 
made to it. ‘The motions of the limbs have become to some 
extent artificial representations of meaning. The natural lan- 
guage of gesture is more comprehensive and more readily under- 
stood than that of tones. Contempt, for instance, is much more 
perceptible in the expression of the countenance and motion of 
the hand than in the mere tone of the voice. But the natural 
language of gesture, like that of tones, serves only to denote 
emotion. ‘The expression of other ideas requires instituted 
signs, such as written characters, articulate sounds, or artificial 
gestures. Every emotion has from nature its peculiar expres- 
sion of countenance, and perhaps its peculiar motions of the 
limbs, as well as its peculiar tone of voice ;* and the reality of 
the emotion may reasonably be suspected, whatever be the 
tenor of the oral language, if this be not accompanied by the 
proper visible manifestations of feeling. Gesture is denomina- 
ted by Cicero the language of the body, and, though less com- 
prehensive than artificial oral language, it is more expeditious and 
convincing. It is easy to utter a falsehood in words; it is 
much more difficult to counterfeit a suitable expression of coun- 
tenance. ‘Tears and blushes cannot be called up at pleasure ; 
at least not by mankind in general. 

It is astonishing to what an extent gesture alone can go in 
representing and communicating ideas. We are told by Adair, 
in his History of American Indians, that “ two far-distant Indian 
nations, who understand not a word of each other’s language, will 
intelligibly converse together, and contract engagements without 
any interpreters in such a surprising manner as is scarcely credi- 
ble.” ‘The deaf and dumb hold intercourse between them- 
selves and with others by a language of gestures, natural and 

* “Omnis enim motus animi suum quemdam a natura habet vul- 
tum, et sonum, et gestum,.... ut nervi in fidibus, ita sonant, ut a 
motu ani mi quoque sunt pulse.” Cic. de Orat. III. 57. 


+ “ Est enim actio quasi sermo corporis.” De Orat. III. 59. 
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artificial, which is wonderfully comprehensive, precise, and in- 
telligible. ‘They have an acuteness in interpreting the slightest 
motion which far surpasses ours ; and hence arises the fact, which 
at first view often appears strange, that they can more readily 
converse with each other than with those possessed of the sense 
of hearing. Suchis the power of natural signs, that in institutions 
for the education of the deaf and dumb one year is sufficient to 
convey to the mind of an intelligent pupil the signification of 
thousands of written words. ‘Through these natural signs, a 
few years since, a Chinese youth and Mr. Laurent Clerc, an 
assistant teacher in the Hartford Asylum, himself deaf and 
dumb, carried on a conversation with each other for a consider- 
able time. The Chinese communicated in this way a great 
many facts relative to the place of his birth, his former occupa- 
tions, the religion of his countrymen, the meaning of Chinese 
words, etc.; and the result of the conversation amazed all who 
observed it. 

It is a matter of history, that Roscius, a celebrated Roman 
actor, and Cicero had an amicable contest with each other, 
which could represent the same thought in the greatest number 
of different ways, the former by gesture or the latter in words ; 
and, it is stated, though we can hardly believe it, that neither 
party could be pronounced victorious. ‘This contest is mention- 
ed by Cicero himself in one of his letters. It is spoken of by 
Macrobius as one of habitual occurrence in the intercourse of 
these two distinguished Romans.* 

All who will read this article have undoubtedly heard of the 
art of pantomime ; and some may have been present at exhibi- 
tions of it. It is the representation of scenes in dumb show, 
that is, by the expression of the face and frame and motions of 
the limbs, without oral language. It is admitted that this art 
was carried by the ancients to a much higher pitch of perfection 
than that at which it stands in the present day ; and, indeed, 
we cannot possibly imagine that such spiritless exhibitions 
as those of modern pantomimes should have produced the 
wonderful effect which the art is recorded to have had upon 


* “Satis constat contendere eum (Ciceronem) cum ipso histrione 
(Roscio) solitum, utrum ille sepius eandem sententiam variis gestibus 
efficeret, an ipse, per eloquentiz copiam, sermone diverso pronun- 
ciaret. Que res ad hance artis sue fiduciam Roscium abstraxit, ut 
librum conscriberet quo eloquentiam cum histrionid compararet.” 

Macrobius, Saturn. IL. 10. 
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Greek and Roman assemblies. Its invention is ascribed to 
Telestes, a dancer in the employ of Atschylus, the Greek 
tragedian.* Among the Greeks, however, it does not seem to 
have been practised to any great extent. ‘They appear to have 
generally preferred more intellectual amusements. But the 
Romans, a less refined people, became so much attached to it, 
that it ranked highest on the list of their favorite diversions, except- 
ing perhaps the combats of wild beasts and gladiators. ‘The 
first exercise of this art in Rome is stated by Livy to have oc- 
curred as follows. Livius Andronicus, the first Roman dra- 
matist, was accustomed, as were almost all the ancient dramatic 
writers, to act one of the principal parts of his play himself. 
His mode of acting in one of his dramas so delighted the audi- 
ence, that, in the phrase of modern time, he was repeatedly en- 
cored ; and, his voice becoming hoarse and failing hin from the 
frequent recitals of his part, he entreated the spectators to per- 
mit a boy to repeat the words, while he exhibited the corres- 
pondent action. His request was granted, and the applause 
of those who saw the heidenes was redoubled ; for, as Livy 
says, he acted the part with much more spirit when he was no 
longer fatigued by the exertion of his voice. From this time 
forward the art was practised to a greater or less extent for the 
diversion of the people. During the republic, however, it did 
not reach a high point of perfection ; it was not till Augustus 
ascended his throne that it was in its zenith. All classes, high 
and low, then became enraptured with it. Whole dramas were 
enacted in dumb show. Quarrels and bloodshed frequently 
arose from the warmth of feeling with which various parties up- 
held the pretensions of the different actors. ‘The two principal 
pantomimes were Pylades and Bathyllus. The emperor Au- 
gustus espoused the cause of Pylades, and his favorite Maecenas 
that of Bathyllus ; and each actor had a numerous party among 
the people. When a tumult occurred on their account among 
the populace, and Pylades was reproached for it by Augustus, 
he significantly replied: “It is well for you that they occupy 
their minds about us ;”’}+ intimating that Augustus might not be 
so secure in the possession of imperial power, were not the at- 
tention of the people diverted to another quarter. 

Pylades had a pupil named Hylas. On a certam occasion Py- 
lades was one of the spectators in the theatre, while Hylas was 


° Athennus; Casaub. p. 22. t Macrobies, Sat. L. Il. c. 7. 
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acting the part of Agamemnon in a pantomine. He represent- 
ed the greatness of Agamemnon by making gestures to denote 
tallness and size. Pylades called out from among the spectators 
that he was denoting corporeal instead of mental greatness. Be- 
ing compelled to go upon the stage himself to exhibit the idea, 
he did so, by appearing immersed in deep thought, declaring 
that to be the characteristic of a great mind. At another time, 
when Hylas was acting the part of the blind G&dipus, and did not 
exhibit with adequate precision the natural influence of want of 
sight upon his motions, Pylades exclaimed : Thou seest.—I am 
here reminded of an anecdote of Garrick, which is not entirely 
irrelevant. A French comedian of eminence inquired of him his 
opinion of the manner in which he had performed the a of a 
drunkard on the previous evening. The reply was: “Very well 
indeed, sir; but your left leg was too sober.” 

Weare told by Tacitus, that in the reign of Tiberius, the suc- 
cessor of Augustus, popular disturbances arising from the rivalry 
of the pantomimes became so frequent and serious, as to induce 
the emperor to banish them from Italy.* They were alternate- 
ly recalled and expelled several times by subsequent emperors. 
The tenor of some of the laws which Tiberius found it necessa- 
ry to enact evinces the extravagance of Roman feeling in regard 
to their art. It was enacted that their exhibitions should not 
take place any where but in the public theatres ; that no sena- 
tor should make visits to the pantomimes in their own dwellings ; 
and that Roman knights should not surround them in the 
streets.t ‘The emperor Caligula was deeply enamored of the 
art. He was so carried away with it as to be unable to refrain 
from imitating in public the gestures of the actors before him. 
He practised the art himself in his palace with incessant appli- 
cation. With Nero, likewise, it was a favorite amusement ; and, 
at the time when his death occurred, he was preparing himself, 
we are told, to act the part of Virgil’s Turnus. Suetonius states 
that many believed Paris, a celebrated pantomime, to have been 
put to death by him from jealousy of his superior skill in play- 
ing. 
The grave Seneca confesses his passion for it ; and he might 
have cited the example of Socrates in his favor. Lucian wrote 
a considerable treatise concerning it. It may be well to intro- 
duce here two anecdotes which are related by him.—A distin- 


* Ann. IV. 14. t Ann. I. 77. 
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guished pantomimic actor of the time of Nero prevailed upon the 
cynic philosopher Demetrius, who was always ridiculing panto- 
mimes, and inveighing against the folly of the people in being so 
much entertained by them, to be present at his performance on 
a certain occasion. Demetrius was so delighted, that he could 
not contain himself, but shouted out: Man! I not only see but 
hear you; for your very hands speak.—A prince of Pontus, 
on coming to Rome to do homage to the emperor, visited the 
theatre, and was beyond measure diverted by the performances. 
When about to leave Rome for his own dominion, Nero desired 
him to request some present as a mark of his regard. ‘The 
prince begged his principal pantomime. Being asked the rea- 
son of his request, he replied, that there were many barbarous 
nations around him, speaking different languages, and it was dif- 
ficult for him to procure suitable interpreters in his intercourse 
with them ; but this actor would just serve his purpose. 

The art was publicly saiengleed more or less down to the sixth 
century, when it is supposed to have been suppressed by author- 
ity. ‘There are some indications of its existence in a very rude 
state during the middle ages. 

The revival of the art in modern times is dated by the Abbe 
Du Bos from the following circumstance. A princess of France 
having read much of the wonderful perfection of pantomime in 
Rome, was desirous of seeing an exhibition of the art in Paris. 
She selected a male and female dancer of superior merit, and 
assigned them a scene in one of Corneille’s tragedies. It was 
the one in which Horatius kills his sister. ‘The two players 
are said to have been mutually affected to tears by each other’s 
skill ; and their emotion was largely shared by the spectators. 
Noverre improved upon this performance so far as to have 
whole ballets represented without the aid of words. He com- 
pared performances which required such aid to render them in- 
telligible, to the pictures of some early modern painters, who 
were accustomed to represent rolls proceeding from the mouths 
of such animals as they painted, on which the animal’s name 
was inscribed. He, however, always found it necessary, as in- 
deed it seems to have been in aacient times, that the subject ex- 
hibited should be familiar to the spectators. Since his time, 
practisers of the art have always existed in most civilized coun- 
tries ; though it is by no means so much patronized as it was in 
ancient times. If skill in pantomime were as well rewarded 
now as in the days of Julius Cesar, who made Decimus Libe- 
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rius a knight for the diversion he afforded him by his silent act- 
ing, the art might revert to its pristine excellence. Ammianus 
Marcellinus records, that in a time of dreaded scarcity in Rome, 
when all other strangers were banished from the city, panto- 
mimes were permitted to remain, though professors of the liberal 
arts, such as rhetoric, mathematics, etc. were excluded. They 
do not hold so high a rank in modern estimation ; and it is well 
they do not ; for, of all amusements, few can be found less ra- 
tional than a pantomimic spectacle. 

Having treated of voice and gesture separately, let us now 
consider them in their joint capacity. When united, they con- 
stitute what I shall term Ebcution. Among the ancients, 
elocution related to the choice and arrangement of words ; with 
most modern writers it relates to the management of the voice. 
I use it to denote all the externals of oratory—the manner in 
which a speaker delivers his ideas. In this sense the term 
elocution is, according to strict propriety, as applicable to the 
manner of expressing our thoughts in common conversation, and 
to private reading, as to public oratory. I shall confine myself 
here, however, to public elocution. After premising a few re- 
marks upon the importance of cultivating the art (so far as it is 
an art), I shall enter upon a rapid sketch of its history. 

Aristotle is, 1 believe, the only ancient writer of note, who 
depreciates and even condemns a good delivery. He attributed 
its influence to the vicious judgment of hearers. ‘‘ A speaker,” 
he says, should seek neither to offend nor to please ;”’ and he 
makes a ludicrous observation, which seems to constitute his 
most weighty argument against a winning style of elocution. 
It is that— Geometry is not taught in this manner. ‘The secret 
of this philosopher’s dislike of the graces of delivery is readily 
perceived in the dry, scientific nature of his pursuits. His 
mental constitution undoubtedly bore some resemblance to that 
of a certain mathematician, who, after inflicting upon himself the 

of Milton’s inimitable poem, being asked by a friend 
what he thought of it, replied: Think of it? Why, it proves 
nothing. 

Demosthenes meant by the word action, which constituted 
his sententious reply to the successive questions, what was the 
first, the second, and the third requisite in an orator, just what 
is meant in these remarks by the word elocution. ‘The anec- 
dote referred to serves to show the important place it held in 
his estimation. Cicero regarded it in nearly the same light. 
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Quinctilian goes so far as to declare that more depends on the 
manner than the matter, and says that an indifferent discourse 
well-pronounced produces a much greater effect than a very 
fine one ill-delivered. In exemplification of the influence of 
delivery, he refers to the orations of Hortensius, the rival of 
Cicero, which, he says, when read appeared extremely vapid, 
but when delivered chained the attention of the audience. The 
same remark is applicable to the speeches of some men in our 
own day celebrated for their eloquence. 

Lord Chesterfield equals, perhaps transcends, Quinctilian in 
the degree of importance which he attributes to delivery. Of 
dry, unadorned matter-of-fact he speaks with much contempt. 

<W eight without lustre,” says he, “is lead.” Of his own la- 
bors to become an orator he says: “I gave myself no trouble 
about any thing but my elocution and my style.” Remarking, 
in one of his letters, upon a speech made by him in parliament, 
which was much talked of in London and even in Paris, he 
candidly confesses : “‘ The whole, I can assure you, is owing to 
the words and to the delivery, but by no means to the matter.” 

The sentiments respecting delivery entertained by Aristotle 
on the one hand, and Demosthenes, Cicero, Quinctilian, and 
Lord Chesterfield on the other, are widely different. Which 
party is right? Probably both are wrong; and truth. lies 
between them. Aristotle, as before said, was disqualified from 
appreciating delivery from the habits of his mind. He wished 
all truth to be presented in the same naked manner as that in 
which mathematical] truth is exhibited. A speaker, he thought, 
should seek neither to offend nor to please. But is this possi- 
ble? If he do not please, will he not necessarily offend? 
Must his voice, for ex ample, be neither melodious nor harsh, but 
just on the verge of both? Would not the effort to gain this 
happy medium be hopeless, as well as ridiculous? But there is 
another difficulty in the way of Aristotle’s principle—a difficul- 
ty completely insurmountable. All tastes are not alike ; what 
is pleasing to one may be displeasing to another, and it is 
equally true, that what to one is neither pleasing nor displeasing 
may to another be extremely disagreeable. What, then, shall 
the poor orator do, when addressing a great variety of persons 
endued with an equal variety of tastes ? 

But why are we to be debarred from conferring all possible 
attractions upon truth? The same principle which forbids us 
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to do this, would, if faithfully dealt round in all its applications, 
forbid us to sweeten a nauseous medicinal draught for the pur- 
pose of rendering it more palatable,—would, in fine, rob our 
persons, our houses, our gardens, the world, of every thing orna- 
mental or lovely, and make us cold, prosaic, boorish, miserable 
beings. Most certainly rogues will never cease to use all the 
graces of delivery to recommend and uphold error; and why 
should honest men abandon so effective means of upholding 
truth, when even at best it is nearly all it can do to keep itself 
erect before its antagonist ? 

Only a very intellectual audience.can, in general, be inter- 
ested by matter with a forbidding manner; and the interest 
taken in a speech by the most intellectual hearer will always, 
reason as you may, be enhanced by an attractive delivery. 
There are even people, (“’tis true ’tis pity, but, pity ’tis, tis true,’’) 
who are influenced greatly by manner alone, without regard to 
the matter. Indeed, I verily believe that if a speaker of emi- 
nence should, for the sake of experiment, give out beforehand 
his opinion on a particular subject, and should afterwards deliver 
utter nonsense, professedly relating to that subject, there are 
those with whom the speech would have real weight, and more 
weight than one crowded with sense and argument but present- 
ed in a forbidding garb. 

Still, in rejecting the opinion of those who make delivery of 
little or no importance, Jet us not fall into the opposite extreme. 
Let us not, as we have seen many do, rate the manner above 
the matter. Demosthenes was led to overvalue delivery, it is 
probable, from the difficulty he met with in conquering his own 
defects in it. Manner should adorn and enforce matter, never 
supersede it. Though weight without lustre be lead, lustre 
without weight is but tinsel. It should be the speaker’s aim to 
exhibit both conjointly in their highest perfection. He who 
spurns the graces of speech will scarce find audience for his 
thoughts. ‘The most precious gold, if dimmed and crusted over, 
may lie unnoticed in a thoroughfare ; burnish it, and it flashes 
on the sight of all. 

We are told by Lucian that eloquence was represented 
among the Gauls under the figure of a man holding a numerous 
assembly by slender chains of gold and amber issuing from his 
lips and fastened to their ears; and, though the bonds were evi- 
dently weak and fragile, the prisoners gaily and joyfully yielded 
to their influence, seeming not to meditate either escape or re- 
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sistance. ‘The cords of true eloquence are not rude cables, but 
soft and silken strings. 


The history of Elocution, though not so comprehensive as 
the history of Oratory, must of course follow precisely the same 
path and relate to the same individuals. A perfect history of 
oratory would include a consideration of the subjects of the va- 
rious orators of all ages, the richness of their thought, the depth 
and justness of their reasoning, and the accuracy, perspicuity, 
and beauty with which their sentences were woven. With all 
this we have nothing to do. Our business is with Delivery. 

Greece and Rome are the only nations of antiquity in which 
eloquence is known to have thrived to a degree worthy of con- 
sideration. ‘Though in Egypt the arts in general had reached a 
high point of improvement, while those of Greece were yet in 
their infancy, we hear nothing of eloquence among them. The 
reason was, no doubt, that it could not find nutriment in such a 
civil constitution as that of Egypt. Eloquence is the power of 
persuasion ; and where force, not deliberation, reigns, there is 
no room for eloquence. Accordingly it is sought for almost in 
vain under despotic governments ; but where state-measures 
are decided by deliberative bodies, and the power of persuasion 
is the surest passport to general favor, influence, and honor, there 
it will be cultivated with ardor, and there it will display itself in 
its most consummate forms. 

The States of Greece were the first in which public affairs 
were truly regulated by public deliberation, and they were 
therefore the first in which Eloquence reared her head on high. 
Of all these States Athens was the greatest, in arts, if not in 
arms. Sparta was too exclusively warlike. It was the aim of 
her lawgiver Lycurgus to make her a hardy, though rude, com- 
munity. The Spartans were remarkably taciturn; and when 
they spoke, it was in the briefest and most pithy manner. 
They eschewed and reprobated grace in language and bearing, 
as in every thing else. Not so the Athenians. They were a 
refined and polished people. Solon did not, like Lycurgus, lay 
the axe at the root of man’s delicate susceptibilities ; his institu- 
tions rather fostered their development. All things in Athens 
seem to have concurred to promote the progress of eloquence 
to perfection; and Athenian eloquence has never been sur- 
passed. 

Solon and Pisistratus are recorded as having been the earliest 
orators of note in Athens. Little, however, is known of them 
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as such. ‘The eloquence of Pisistratus is mentioned as one of 
the chief means of his temporary subversion of the popular 
government and elevation of himself to royal power. Themis- 
tocles, who lived about 480 B. C., was distinguished for his 
powers of oratory. He was surpassed, however, by Pericles, 
who lived about 50 years later, at the period of the Peloponne- 
sian War. His eloquence was so impressive, that the Atheni- 
ans compared it to thunder and lightning, and gave him the 
surname of Olympian, an epithet of thunder-bearing Jove. It 
is remarked by Cicero, that the public orators of Greece in the 
time of Pericles were concise in their diction even to the verge 
of obscurity. As of course they accommodated themselves to 
the public taste, this remark serves to show the high intelligence 
of those whom they addressed. How many orators may we 
suppose there are in our day of boasted popular intelligence, 
who study a concise, sententious manner in order to please their 
hearers? The Athenian assemblies were composed of people 
of wonderful acuteness and refinement. The judgment of all, 
the learned and the illiterate, was the same. If an orator 
chanced to give a false quantity to a syllable, or to make an un- 
suitable gesture, it was not uncommon, we are told, for the 
whole audience to cry out against him. The delicacy of per- 
ception possessed even by the humblest class of persons is 
evinced in an anecdote told of Theophrastus, the poet. Though 
not a native of Athens, he had resided for a long time in that 
city. He had become conspicuous for his eloquence, and 
prided himself on the accuracy of his diction. Conversing one 
day with an herb-woman, he was much mortified at her apply- 
ing to him the designation £¢e, stranger. Being asked how 
she discerned that he was not a native Athenian, she replied 
that he spoke too Attically. She perceived, it seems, a pre- 
ciseness in his diction, which, though strictly correct, was too 
formal for one who had been accustomed to speak the language 
from his infancy. 

Contemporary with Pericles was Alcibiades, who, though 
profligate, was endued with fine parts, and in particular was 
distinguished for his eloquence. ‘The accomplishment of elo- 
quence had now become essential to all who were ambitious of 
making any figure in public life. Schools for instruction in the 
art were very numerous. ‘These schools, however, speedily 
degenerated in the hands of persons called the sophists, who 
professed to teach the art of making the worse appear the better 
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reason. ‘Their character bears close resemblance to that which 
Butler gives of his hero Sir Hudibras : 
“He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in analytic ; 
He could distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt south and southwest side ; 
On either which he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still confute. 
He’d undertake to prove, by force 
Of argument, a man’s no horse ; 
He’d prove a buzzard is no fowl, 
And that a lord may be an ow/l ; 
A calf an alderman, a goose a justice, 
And rooks committee-men and trustees. 
He’d run in debt by disputation, 
And pay with ratiocination : 
All this by syllogism true, 
In mood and figure he would do.” 
Hudibras, Part I. Cant. 1.1. 65—80. 
The pretensions of these sophists were finely ridiculed by 
Socrates, Plato, and others, and their authority gradually waned. 
Between the time of Pericles and that of Demosthenes, flour- 
ished Isocrates, Lysias, and Iseus. Isocrates was the model of 
Cicero. His style was rather polished than nervous. An un- 
conquerable timidity prevented him from delivering any of his 
speeches in public. Iseus was the preceptor of Demosthenes. 
We can say but little of Demosthenes, in consistency with our 
narrow limits, though he ranks in general estimation as the 
prince of orators. He it was, as Milton says. 
“ Whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democrtie, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ throne.” 


Par. Reg. B. IV. 1. 268—71. 


The anecdotes of his first unsuccessful attempts, and his labo- 
rious efforts to make himself an orator, are too trite to be repeat- 
ed at length. We all remember his running out of an assembly 
in confusion occasioned by its clamorous disapprobation of his first 
public attempt ; his shutting himself up for months together in 
a subterraneous cave for the purpose of remedying the defects 
of his delivery ; his declaiming on the sea-shore, and while 
walking up steep ascents, and even with pebbles in his mouth, 
in order to render his voice more sonorous, and his enunciation 
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more distinct ; his suspending a naked sword directly over his 
shoulders, while practising the art of gesture, in order to correct 
an awkward habit of shrugging them; and many other like 
things related of him by ancient writers. His unremitted dili- 
gence was not disappointed ; and the example of Demosthenes 
is rich in encouragement to those who resolve to overcome or to 
supply natural deficiencies by stern effort. 

Lucian represents Jupiter as commencing a@ speech in an as- 
sembly of gods with language drawn from one of Demosthenes’ 
orations ; and certainly no human language was ever more wor- 
thy of the father of gods and men than his. In sublimity of 
thought and energy of language he stands alone. His contem- 
poraries, Aeschines, Hyperides, Demades, and others, lesser lights, 
were cast into shade by his solar brightness ; but they would 
have shone with no contemptible lustre, had the sun been with- 
drawn from the firmament. 

After the time of Demosthenes we hear little of genuine ora- 
tory. It was crushed by the despotic sway under which Greece 
thenceforward groaned. 

Pass we now to Rome. ‘The progress of Roman cultivation 
was far more rapid, after it had well commenced, than that of 
Grecian. The reason is obvious. Rome borrowed from Greece. 
She gained almost at once that vantage-ground for which 
Greece expended the toil of ages. ‘The Romans had master- 
pieces by which to model their productions ; the Greeks were 
compelled to work without patterns, to rise by slow degrees from 
a rude beginning towards perfection. ‘The Greeks wasted time 
and toil in bootless experiments, before they discovered the true 
path of excellence; the Romans had but to pursue that path 
with unhesitating confidence. Still Rome was never so refined 
a community as Athens. ‘The reasons of this fact cannot now 
be detailed. ‘They do not properly fall within our scope, and 
besides we must hasten to the conclusion of our remarks. 

Cicero, as he is the most distinguished, so he is almost the 
first of any great note, among the Roman orators. One of the 
few before his time was Cato the Censor, much praised by Cic- 
ero for the nervous cast of his eloquence. He disdained the 
graces taught in the Grecian schools of rhetoric ; and satirically 
remarked of the scholars of Isocrates that, as they spent their 
whole lives in learning the art of eloquence, it would seem that 
they intended to practise it after death in the shades below. 
Cato died about forty years before the birth of Cicero. Con- 
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temporary with Cicero, were Crassus, Mark Antony, and Julius 
Cesar, whose powers of oratory are highly commended by him. 
We must not speak particularly of them for want of space. Cicero 
himself and his rival Hortensiusclaim some notice. Hortensius was 
Cicero’s senior by about ten years. ‘The emulation of the two ri- 
vals was always friendly and magnanimous. Cicero’s generosity 
prompted him to speak more highly of Hortensius in his rhetorical 
treatises than he really deserved. ‘The truth is, that his orations 
wanted substance ; but they were delivered with almost inimita- 
ble grace and propriety. His action was so beautiful and origi- 
nal that, as we are told by Valerius Maximus, the two principal 
actors of the day, Roscius and A®sopus, were in the habit of at- 
tending his speeches for the purpose of transferring his gestures 
to the stage. His style was very florid, more suitable to youth 
than to age, and unfortunately continued so during life, so that 
at its close the incongruity excited ridicule. His manner is said 
by Cicero to have evinced too much art. We know that some 
gave him the nickname Dionysia, after a celebrated stage-dan- 
cer of the time. Of Cicero so much is generally known that 
I shall not dwell upon him. I will only introduce from Plu- 
tarch an anecdote which strikingly displays the mighty power 
of his eloquence. Quintus Ligarius was prosecuted for having 
borne arms against Cesar; and Cicero undertook to advocate 
his cause. ‘The determining power was in Cesar’s hands, and 
the case had been already decided by him, notwithstanding the 
outward forms of trial. He was desirous, however, of listening 
to the orator’s plea in behalf of Ligarius ; and he is reported to 
have said: “There can be no reason why I should not hear 
him, as my resolution in regard to Ligarius is fixed.” Though 
predetermined not to be affected by the speech, he had not 
listened long before he exhibited many signs of deep emotion, 
his whole frame quivered so that he let fall some papers from 
his hand, and at the close of Cicero’s defence he pardoned Li- 
garius. ‘This oration has come down to our day, and its extra- 
ordinary effect can be ascribed only to Cicero’s manner of de- 
livering it,as we cannot but perceive its inferiority to many other 
of his speeches. Its effect is the more remarkable, as Cesar 
was himself a consummate orator, and on that account we 
should hardly think him in danger of being carried away by the 
arts of eloquence. 

Not many years after the death of Cicero the republic came 
to an end, and with it fell genuine eloquence. A striking pic- 
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ture of its decline and extinction is given us by the historian 
Tacitus. The a of political eminence was during the 
republic a powerful spur tothe orator’s industry. Underthe impe- 
rial sway, eloquence was but a weak handmaid to ambition. Place 
and emolument no longer depended upon merit, but upon 
favoritism. ‘The themes of the orator of the republic were 
grand and inspiring, the loftiest affairs of State. Under the 
empire, state-matters were determined by arbitrary power; and 
petty cases of crime, and trifling disputes about property were 
in general the only subjects of argument. For the conspiracy 
of Cataline was substituted some contemptible private braw! ; 
for a question concerning kingdoms, some trifling larceny or other 
petty encroachment upon right. ‘The natural consequences en- 
sued. The glorious eloquence of former days was supplanted 
by the narrow arts of mediocre lawyers. Hence the halls of 
justice were deserted by the crowds which once frequented 
them. ‘This result had a reflex influence upon its cause. Fo- 
rensic speeches became yet more enervate and spiritless from 
the fact that they were delivered almost to the walls alone. 
The animating consciousness that the eyes of thousands of fel- 
low-citizens were riveted upon the speaker, that their ears were 
drinking in the language of his lips, and their hearts beating in 
sympathetic unison with his, was gone ; and gone with it nearly 
all the motives to exertion. But I must check myself in the 
current of remark. Roman eloquence never recovered its en- 
ergy, and expired when civilization was engulfed in barbarism, 
when Goths and Vandals rioted in the ruin of all that was fair 
and noble in ancient days. 

In the middle ages learning and refinement were almost to- 
tally submerged ; and the historian of the arts and sciences can 
find but little rest for the sole of his foot within their limits. 
The rhetorical works of Cicero and Quinctilian, however, seem 
to have been somewhat known to the least illiterate even in 
these times; for we find at any rate sparing allusions to them. 
Practical eloquence was hardly at all cultivated. It would, in- 
deed, be strange if it had been, in an age when it was so rare 
to find one capable of reading that king Alfred the Great was 
twelve years old before a person could be found to teach him 
his alphabet—when the whole number of volumes of the clas- 
sics in the Royal Library of Paris was four— when books were 
so scarce, that one copy of the Bible often served several 
monasteries, that solemn bonds were given for books borrowed, 
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and small single volumes were formally bequeathed as a rich 
legacy. As we leave this period light dawns on the darkness, 
though for a long time it is only such as to render the darkness 
visible. 

Modern eloquence can hardly be said to have exhibited as 
yet the glorious perfection of olden time. Greece had her De- 
mosthenes ; Rome her Cicero. What orator of our day shall 
we pronounce their equal? Edmund Burke? He wanted 
half that which constitutes an orator. His splendid periods fell 
nerveless from his lips. His pen was mighty ; his oratory life- 
less. Few speakers were listened to with more impatience by 
the members of the House of Commons. In the words of 
Goldsmith : “ He thought of convincing while they thought of 
dining.”” Who, then, of modern time can cope with Demosthe- 
nes and Cicero? Not one. 

The weakest side of the best modern orators is, in general, 
their delivery. ‘Their attention is almost entirely absorbed by 
matter without regard to manner. ‘They take little pains to 
give melody and variety to their voice, and propriety and grace 
to their gesture. ‘The following remarks of a writer of the ear- 
ly part of the seventeenth century still continue an appropriate 
representation of the uncouth manner of most modern speakers. 
“Some hold their heads immovable and turned to one side, as 
if they were made of horn ; others stare with their eyes as hor- 
ribly as if they intended to frighten every one. Some are con- 
tinually twisting their mouths and working their chins, while 
they are speaking, as if all the time they were cracking nuts. 
These, as if they were playing some game, are continually making 
motions with their fingers, and by the extraordinary working of 
their hands seem to be endeavoring to form in the air all the 
figures of the mathematicians. ‘Those, on the contrary, have 
hands so ponderous and so fastened down by terror, that they 
could more easily move beams of timber ; others labor so with 
their elbows, that it is evident either that they had been for- 
merly shoemakers themselves, or had lived in no other society 
than that of cobblers. Some are so unsteady in the motions of 
their bodies, that they seem to be speaking out of a cock-boat ; 
others again are so unwieldy in their motions that you would 
think them to be sacks of tow painted to look like men.” Had 
there been orators of this description among the ancients, they 
would hardly have obtained a second auditory. How would 
the sensitive Athenians, who loudly exclaimed against the 
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slightest deviation from propriety and grace, have been stupified 
with horror at most exhibitions of modern oratory. Even when 
delivery is attended to, its study is too frequently conducted 
upon false principles, principles which redouble instead of re- 
moving imperfections. ‘The mode of elocution in vogue among 
us, in particular, seems to me to be too elaborate and artificial. 
Nature is put into a strait-jacket by those who teach it. They 
forget that elocution is but partly an art; that if the tones of 
the voice and the expression of the features and frame do not 
spring from present doling they will be deficient in power and 
beauty. They give us rules, forsooth, for the tones of our 
voiees ; why not for the expression of our faces. A sincere 
speaker needs no minute rules for the tones of his voice. No 
oratory but that which is hollow, insincere, can be assisted by 
such asystem. ‘Tones spring spontaneously from deep emotion. 
Was there ever a man in real passion who did not evince it in 
his voice, his look, his manner? ‘The tones of sincere feeling 
may be imitated, but the imitation never equals the prototype. 


“Will the sweet warbler of the livelong night, 
That fills the listening lover with delight, 
Forget his harmony, with rapture heard, 
To learn the twittering of a meaner bird ? 
Or make the parrot’s mimicry his choice, 
That odious libel on a human voice ? 
* + 7 > 
Yet fashion, leader of a chattering train, 
Whom man for his own hurt permits to reign, 
Who shifts and changes all things but* bis shape 
And would degrade her votary to an ape, 
The fruitful parent of abuse and wrong, 
Holds an usurp’d dominion o’er his tongue ; 
There sits and prompts him with his own disgrace, 
Prescribes the theme, the tone, and the grimace.” 
(Cowper’s Poems, Conversation.) 


* We can hardly permit this but to retain its place. The line 
should read ‘e’en his shape,’ to be in accordance with truth. Cow- 
per appears not to have been aware of the enormity of fashion to 
which we allude. 
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ARTICLE X. 
Mexican ANTIQUITIES. 


A late number of a contemporary publication (For. Quart. 
Rev.) gives an highly interesting article on the subject of Mexi- 
can or rather Tultecan Antiquities. It is clearly from the pen 
of the able writer who has furnished several instructive articles 
on Egyptian Antiquities. ‘The most important facts and results 
we here adduce in a condensed form. ‘The ancient monuments 
of New Spain bear a very striking resemblance to the monu- 
mental records of ancient Egypt. ‘There are similar graduated 
pyramids, marks of the same primeval Ophite worship, vestiges 
of the same triune and solar deity, planispheres and temples, 
which though not characterized by distinctions entirely Ameri- 
can, are not less worthy of the notice of the Egyptian antiqua- 
rian, relics of palaces at once noble in the architecture and beau- 
tiful in their proportions and decorations, monuments sepulchral, 
domestic, religious, or warlike, which deserve the designation of 
Cyclopean as much as any which now exist in Italy or Greece, 
idols and sculptures, some of rude and others of finished work- 
manship—exhibiting different eras of civilization, and often pre- 
senting the most striking analogy in posture and gesture to the 
monumental style of sculpture and statuary preéminently called 
Egyptian. There are also clear evidences of the existence of 
two great branches of the hieroglyphical language, both hav- 
ing striking affinities with the Egyptian, and yet distinguished 
from it by characteristics perfectly American. One is the pic- 
ture-writing peculiar to the Mexicans, and which displays sev- 
eral striking traits of assimilation to the anaglyphs and the his- 
torical tablets of the Egyptian temples. The second is a pure 
hieroglyphical language, to which little attention has been hither- 
to called, which appears to have been peculiar to the Tultecans 
or some still more ancient nation which preceded the Mexicans, 
which was as complete as the Egyptian in its double consti- 
tuency of a symbolic and a phonetic alphabet; and which, as 
far as we can judge, appears to have rivalled the Egyptian in 
its completeness, while in some respects it excelled it in its regu- 
larity and beauty. 

Humboldt published, some years since, an amusing and elo- 
quent account of the monuments that still exist in Central 
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America. More curious and valuable information was furnished 
by a Spanish writer, named Del Rio, in 1782, in his “ Descrip- 
tion of the Ruins of an Ancient City, lately discovered in the 
kingdom of Guatemala.” The English traveller, Bullock, col- 
lected some valuable antiquities. Nebel’s Archaeological Voy- 
age, published, in 1835, at Paris, m livraisons, though limited 
in the amount of its illustrations, is the most splendid in the ex- 
ecution of their details. But the most authentic and complete 
account which we have of these monuments results from a com- 
mission sent out for the purpose of investigating them, under the 
authority of the Spanish government. It was headed by Du- 
paix, who has published an ample account of three scientific ex- 
peditions undertaken by him for their investigation. ‘The illus- 
trations of Dupaix are embodied in the expensive and magnifi- 
cent work entitled, “ Antiquités Mexicaines,” printed in Paris, 
and published in numbers at the Bureau des Antiquités Mexi- 
caines. 

The older monuments of New Spain, which are most impor- 
tant, and which most strikingly resemble the Egyptian, are in 
fact not Mexican. They are the monumental relics of a great 
nation, Whose existence at the time of the Spanish Conquest 
had become a matter of vague record under the name of “ giants 
and wandering masons,”’ the traces of whose social civilization 
had been in many respects obliterated by the incessant irruptions 
of barbarous tribes from the North—in some respects partially 
repaired or renewed. Sufficient evidences remain that this na- 
tion which had long passed away from the central seat of its 
triumph in New Spain, at the time of the Spanish Conquest 
was a most polished and powerful nation. It has been agreed 
to call the monuments left by them Tultecan, though it is alto- 
gether probable that their erection dates back much further than 
the era assigned to the Tultecans, who preceded the Mexicans 
by 600 years. Many of the monuments seem to be coéval 
with the Egyptian or Etrurian. Many of them appear to be 
the works of the nation called “ giants and wandering masons, ”’ 
—merely exchangeable terms employed in every district of an- 
cient Europe, to designate this Cyclopean family, who were 
called by the same names in ancient Greece and Italy. 

Some of the pyramids are larger than those of Egypt. Some 
of them are different in their model, bearing strong affinity to 
pyramidal temples stil] extant in Japan. The pyramid at Cho- 
lula exhibits a most singular identity with the models of the tem- 
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ple of Belus described by Herodotus, and which by many 
scholars has been considered to be the scriptural tower of Babel. 
It consists of eight graduated square towers, each rising above 
the other, and terminating in a topmost sanctuary, dedicated ap- 
parently to the same solar god. But there are more singular 
analogies between the forms of some of the pyramids of New 
Spain and some of the most ancient pyramids of Egypt. There 
is a Mexican pyramid of exactly the same form and of nearly 
the same dimensions with an Egyptian pyramid of four gradua- 
ted steps on the plain of Saccareh. Descending galleries, at a 
particular astronomical angle of declination, lead to central cham- 
bers, either for the purpose of mystery or sculpture, in the Mexi- 
can pyramids as well as the Egyptian. 

There are numerous rock-hewn monuments scattered through- 
out Central America, which the natives call granaries of the 
giants ; but which in every respect resemble the Cyclopean fa- 
bric near Argos in Greece, called the treasury of Athens. The 
form of these structures is generally dome-shaped ; a gallery 
leads to a central room, which is lighted by a cavity from the 
dome. In some cases the doorway to this gallery resembles in 
its Cyclopean structure the gate of Mycene ; but there are 
some singular exceptions, in which a knowledge of the arch and 
the key-stone (and the same thing has been proved by Roselli- 
ni and Belzoni to have existed anciently in Egypt) is clearly as- 
signable to these architectural barbarians. Sepulchres have 
been found constructed on the very same model as those of Cy- 
prus and Asia Minor, which probably preceded, but were at all 
events contemporary with, the most ancient monuments of 
Egypt. They are generally in the form of the Egyptian cross. 
A sloping passage intended to be closed, leads to a vestibule 
supported by a single column, and ornamented with the mat- 
work scroll, out of which branch sepulchral chambers to the 
right and left. Rock-built fortifications are exhibited, which 
precisely resemble similar Cyclopean structures at Perugia. 
The walls of their cities and fortresses are built of rough stones, 
irregularly fitted into each other, and arranged in irregular cour- 
ses, precisely as all the walls of known Cyclopean origin dis- 
covered in Greece and Italy are constructed. Some of their 
palaces, especially the combined temple, palace and city of 
Palenqué, are characterized by the well known Cyclopean arch, 
consisting of receding steps of stone in a triangular form. At 
Palenqué, a rectangular square is surrounded by cloisters built 
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in this manner, being lighted by windows bearing the exact 
form of the Egyptian Tau. 

The Tultecan sculptures are most extraordinary, and bring 
before us a people as singular as if they appertained to another 
planet. Their physiognomy is unlike any of the various fami- 
lies of the human race, with which any other sculptures or 
monumental records had previously rendered us familiar. ‘Their 
receding forehead, their low facial angle, and the conical form of 
their heads would, according to the ordinary principles of the 
craniologists, indicate little short of idiotism, did we not per- 
ceive on the very monuments where the elementary data of 
craniology would seem to testify against them, marks of a pow- 
erful, civilized and enlightened people. The sculptures which 
reveal these novel characteristics in the outward form and line- 
aments of a distinct nation, are bas-reliefs, which appear in the 
form of metopes on the square pilasters, which, alternating with 
similar square door-ways, form the outward fagade of the Cy- 
clopean cloisters, which surround one of the rectangular courts 
of the great temple of Palenqué. The architectural forms with 
which these sculptures are associated are as unique as the sculp- 
tures themselves; yet is there a general resemblance to the 
metopes of the Greek temples, inasmuch as in the instance of 
the Parthenon itself, two analogous figures appear on each 
tablet, the one of the victor, the other of the vanquished. 
Other physiognomical characteristics, not less singular than the 
low angle of their facial elevation, mark the countenance of the 
extraordinary people thus curiously preserved for our inspection. 
The nose is long, large, and prominent, so much so as to 
amount to a deformity, when contrasted with the receding fore- 
head. The facial line recedes in the same singular manner 
from the base of the nostrils to the termination of the chin. The 
receding angle of the lower portion of the face is grotesquely 
broken by an unsightly protrusion of the lower lip. These are 
the general characteristics of the nation. But there are some 
of the sculptures which depict individuals less revolting to the 
European standard of physiognomical beauty. 

The costume of the people represented on the metopes in 
question, as well as in the sanctuaries and on the walls of differ- 
ent temples, is in some respects like the Egyptian, but in other 
respects strikingly different. ‘The Egyptian apron was general- 
ly of striped cotton, and folded in a peculiar manner, a portion 
of it forming a girdle, and passing between the legs, resembling 
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a similar article of dress worn by the East Indians at the present 
day. But the Tultecan apron resembles the Roman military 
apron or the Scotch philibeg. It descends from the waist, and 
covers the thigh down to the knees; it is, however, distin- 
guished by one Egyptian appendage, namely, by the mimic 
tail of an animal which appears to have adorned the ‘Tultecan 
hero as it adorned the Egyptian demi-god. Nothing like a tu- 
nic, supported by straps, sometimes covered by a cuirass and 
girdled at the waist, which was the dress of the superior and 
military days in Egypt, is to be found in the Tultecan costume. 
The apron is supported by a baldric, which descends from the 
right shoulder to the left side, and joins the girdle at the waist. 
The armlets, bracelets, and anklets strikingly resemble the 
Egyptian. But the legs of the Tultecan heroes are invested 
with sandals, some of them reaching above the ancle, and 
strikingly resembling the Roman; some of them like greaves, 
cover the leg as high as the lower part of the knee, and some 
of them in every respect seem to resemble the Highland sandal ; 
so minutely indeed, as even to imitate the same diagonal cross- 
lined pattern. ‘The patterns of the stuffs of which the aprons 
are made, are often various and elegant, sometimes flowered, 
diamoned, or leopard-spotted. Rich ornaments of gold, silver, 
or jewels, would seem to have been used on the baldric, the 
girdle, the fringes of the apron, and the sandals. ‘The apron, 
thus richly decorated for the male, becomes, strictly speaking, a 
petticoat for the ‘Tultecan females ; descending as low as the 
foot, but equally distinguished by variety of pattern and orna- 
ments. ‘The whole costume might be safely described as at 
once gorgeous and elegant, and certainly in nowise inferior in 
either of those qualifications to the Egyptian ; but the effect is 
greatly deteriorated by the grotesque wildness of the head-dress. 
In the midst of this difference, however, the object was in both 
cases the same, namely, to express some symbolical properties 
peculiar to the wearer. There appears to have been a great 
variety of these symbolic forms in both cases ; but some of the 
Egyptian head-dresses are extremely beautiful. The most 
singular appendages to the Tultecan heroes are the instruments 
either of war, music, or agriculture, which they hold in their 
hands ; they are grotesque and almost unintelligible. Attached 
to the girdles of some of the warriors, appear, in the form of 
a warlike ornament, a head or heads (embalmed in all probabil- 
ity) of their vanquished enemies. 
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In respect to religion and religious rites, there is a striking 
Egyptian analogy. ‘The gods of the Tultecans appear sculp- 
tured in bas-relief, in the dark inner rooms of extant temples. 
The idol bears no resemblance to the monstrous deformities pe- 
culiar to the gloomy superstitions of the Mexicans, and which 
that cruel people bathed in the blood of innumerable victims. 
Portrayed on the inner wall of the adytum of one of the sanc- 
tuaries belonging to the great temple of Palenqué, is seen the 
chief god of the Tultecan people. He would appear to have 
been their only god. He is worshipped symbolically under other 
forms, and in other localities. He seems to be strictly identi- 
fiable with the Osiris of Egypt, and the Adonis of Syria. In 
the first place, he is enthroned on a couch perfectly Egyptian 
in its model,—constructed somewhat in the form of a modern 
couch—a cushioned plinth, resting on the claws and four limbs 
of the American lion. There is no real difference between the 
couch and that which is reproduced in all the tombs and_pala- 
ces of Egypt. ‘The god is characterized by the same physiog- 
nomy as that which distinguished his worshippers. He is, how- 
ever, seated in the Hindoo or Asiatic fashion, not in the Egyp- 
tian—his legs being crossed under him. On his head he wears 
a conical cap, not differing much from that which the Osiris 
of Egypt wears. ‘Two additional symbols, the one Egyptian, 
the other not, but equally intelligible, namely, the /otus and the 
column affixed to the cap, clearly indicate the same triune di- 
vinity. Every one knows the Egyptian associations of the lotus ; 
but the column is never used in an Egyptian head-dress. It 
was nevertheless an unquestionable symbol of Osiris, and thus 
completes the identification. All the remaining appurtenances 
of the sculptured picture concur in establishing the same hy- 
pothesis. It was on the back of a similar leonine couch that 
both the cognate gods of Egypt and of Syria—Osiris and 
Adonis —underwent their three days’ entombment, previously 
to their fourth day’s resurrection. It was during this interim, in 
each case, that their devotees or their priests made offerings to 
both deities of flowers in pots, and thence the proverbial desig- 
nations of the “ gardens of Adonis.” ‘They were doubtless in- 
tended to be symbolical of the lost Hesperian garden—the pa- 
gan paradise forfeited by man’s fall, and to which the dead and 
revived Adonis or Horus was destined to restore him. ill 
these characteristics are complete in the sculptured tablets to 
which we are referring. A priestess kneels before the Tul- 
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tecan god in the attitude of adoration, and offers him a pot of 
flowers ; but the “ sacred garden” in the Tultecan vase does 
not consist of the mint offered to Osiris, nor of the gilded ap- 
ples and lettuces offered to Adonis, but of an equally expressive, 
if not a more beautiful, symbol ; the flower of the blood-stained 
hand-plant or Manitas, held sacred, as all the monuments attest, 
throughout New Spain. On the sculptured tablet over the 
head of the deity appear, precisely in the Egyptian fashion, the 
phonetic characters of his name, in an oblong square ; and 
though the oval was devoted to the names of kings in Egypt, 
the scholar will recollect that the oblong square was devoied to 
the names of the gods. But neither of the phonetic character, 
nor of the symbolic character, which appear to have constituted 
the two divisions of the Tultecan hieroglyphical language, do 
we at the present time know any thing. The sacred bird of 
the Tultecans — the rainbow-colored pheasant of Central Ameri- 
ca, is represented standing on the ‘Tultecan cross (resembling 
the Christian), and with its lower extremity terminating in a 
similar heart-formed spade. ‘The subject of the sculpture shows 
the simplicity of the worship. ‘Two Tultecan heroes, priests or 
chiefs, stand beside the sacred bird; one of them holds an in- 
fant in his arms; and it may be fairly inferred that the sculp- 
ture represents a dedication to the god—perhaps a species of 
baptism, which we know from Tertullian was a rite practised by 
the votaries of the god Adonis. ‘There appears to be the indi- 
cation of a similar ceremony in a detached temple near Milan. 
The sculptures of the sacellum, representing the god, have been 
obliterated ; but the forms of females bearing infants in their 
arms, with the apparent intention of consecrating them to the 
divinity, are seen on the lateral faces of the pilasters of the door- 
way. One of them, in its original condition, must have pro- 
duced a noble and imposing effect. All the details are tasteful, 
and highly ornamented. ‘The pictural parts of the design stand 
out in a prominent manner; while vertical and horizontal lines 
of hieroglyphics, peculiar to the people who left these monu- 
ments, and descriptive, doubtless, of the ceremony, fill up, pre- 
cisely in the form adopted in Egypt, all the interstices of this ex- 
traordinary sculpture. 

All the temples of Egypt and Greece have their theological 
character. These, like the palaces of New Spain, the impres- 
sive feature of which is melancholy grandeur, bear upon them 
the indubitable signs of their theological origin and meaning. 
Vou. X. No. 27. 29 
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Their extant forms are peculiar to New Spain; but the original 
type of them is on record ; and the antiquarian will not fail im- 
mediately to recognize in them the high-places of Syria, Pales- 
tine, and Judea. ‘They are most striking and impressive, and, 
at the same, most unique monuments. Like those of the Egyp- 
tians, they are all distinguished by architectural peculiarities, ex- 
clusively appertaining to the people who erected them. A 
high-place of three successive steps or terraces generally consti- 
tutes the platform of the temple. ‘The terraces themselves re- 
semble, in their sloping form, that which the Egyptian archi- 
tects peculiarly affected. On the top of the high-place was an 
oblong, rectangular court; in the centre of this court stood the 
temple, divided, like the cavern temples of Nubia, into three 
dark rooms built of stone, and having an ark or barn-shaped roof. 
The innermost of these rooms constitutes the sanctuary. Paint- 
ed sculptures decorate these rooms occasionally. Sometimes 
the stair-case ascends the high-place in front, traversing the 
curvilinear terraces, in a straight line to the door of the temple. 
The temple of Guatusco may be considered as the typical 
form of all the temples and high-places of New Spain. They 
are sometimes built on a larger or more magnificent scale. 
Occasional variation was imparted to the square form of the area, 
and the triple form of the terraces, by staircases ascending to the 
sanctuary from each of the cardinal points. The effect of these 
ascending stairs is often very striking; and sometimes the pic- 
turesque effect of these peculiar terraces is rendered beautiful by 
a graceful irregularity, or curvilinear form, being imparted to the 
outward acclivity of the angle. Sometimes the high-place has 
a circular, instead of a square ground-place, and in that case 
will remind antiquarians of the well-known Tepes, or high- 
places of Syria, which are described as resembling a woman’s 
breasts. ‘The Syrian origin of these structures would thus seem 
to be presumptively made out. The sloping terraces above de- 
scribed are made of permanent materials. ‘They are generally 
constructed of large blocks of stone, sometimes arranged in reg- 
ular, and sometimes in irregular courses, but fitted together with 
true architectural skill, and covered with a stucco admirably 
constructed, and as hard as stone. This stucco, in some instan- 
ces, was ornamented with sculptures, bearing a striking affinity 
in their design to the style called arabesque. It appears to 
have been, in some cases, covered with a purple color, whicli, 
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when these structures were in their “high and palmy state,” 
must have produced a tasteful, if not a magnificent effect. 

The archetypal form of the Tultecan sacred edifices, with 
such varieties as we have been describing, and which distin- 
guishes their architecture from that which characterizes any ex- 
tant monuments of any known nation whatever, appears to have 
prevailed throughout the whole extent of the regions of Central 
America occupied by this extraordinary people. But the sim- 
ple form of sacred architecture, such as we have described, was 
sometimes combined with other forms of civil and palatial archi- 
tecture. ‘The combination has produced architectural monu- 
ments worthy of the highest civilization. ‘The combination ex- 
isted especially at the city of Palenqué, where the great temple, 
which seems to have been dedicated to Adoni-Siris, appears to 
unite within its gigantic precincts all the forms of architeeture to 
which we have just been adverting. We are not surprised 
at the enthusiasm excited in Del Rio, Dupaix, and other more 
recent travellers, while surveying and describing this vast and 
singular structure. It may be appropriately termed an ecclesias- 
tical city rather than a temple. It seems to be the locality of 
the chief cathedral church of the 'Tultecan religion. Within its 
vast precincts, there appear to be contained (as indeed was, in 
some measure, the case with the area that embraced the various 
buildings of Solomon’s temple), a pyramidal tower, various 
sanctuaries, sepulchres, a smal] and a large quadrangular court, 
(one of them surrounded by cloisters), subterranean initiatory 
galleries beneath, oracles, courts of justice, high-places, and cells 
or dwellings for the various orders of the priests. 'The whole 
combination of the buildings is encircled by a quadrilateral pil- 
astered portico, embracing a quadrangular area, and resting on a 
terraced platform. ‘This platform externally exhibits the same 
architectural model which characterize the single temples. It 
is composed of three graduated stuccoed terraces, sloping in- 
wards, at an angle of about seventy degrees, in the form of a 
truncated pyramid. Four central staircases,—one facing each 
of the cardinal points—ascend these terraces in the middle of 
each lateral fagade of the quadrangle ; and four grates, fronting 
the same cardinal points, conduct from the top of each staircase 
into the body of the building, or into the great court. ‘The 
great entrance through a pilastered gate-way fronts the east ; 
and descends by a second flight of steps into the cloistered court. 
On the various pilasters of the upper terrace are the metopes, 
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with the singular structures just described. On descending the 
second staircase into the cloistered court, on one side appears 
the triple pyramidal tower, which may be inferred, from the 
curious distribution of little cells which surround the central 
room of each story, to have been employed as a place of royal 
or private sepulture. It would be pronounced a striking and 
tasteful structure according to any architectural rule. On another 
side of the same cloistered court is the detached temple of the 
chief god, to whom the whole religious building appears to have 
been dedicated — probably the Syrian god Adoni-Siris and who 
appears to have been the great and only g god of the nation who 
worshipped in this temple. Beneath the cloisters, entered by 
well-staircases from above, are what were probably the initia- 
tory galleries. ‘These opened into rooms, one of which has a 
stone-couch in it, and others are distinguished by unintelligible 
apparatus carved in stone. ‘The only symbol described as found 
in these sacred haunts is, however, perfectly Asiatic and per- 
fectly intelligible—we mean two contending serpents. The 
remnant of an altar or high-place occupies the centre of the 
cloistered quadrangle. The rest of the edifice is taken up with 
courts, palaces, detached temples, open divans, baths, and streets 
of priestly cells or houses, in a greater or less degree of dila- 
pidation. 

The religious creed of this people seems to have been a sort 
of patriarchal deism, which, however permitted some few varie- 
ties of symbolic representation. ‘The two contending serpents 
attest the presence of an Ophite people and worship. It was a 
symbol by which, throughout the East, and particularly in Per- 
sia, the conflict of light and darkness, of good and evil, was de- 
picted. But the chief god, called ’Adoni- Siris, or Horus, or 
Hercules, or Balder, or Orimazes, was destined, after a tempo- 
rary descent into hell, and in the two first instances of a three 
days’ entombment, to triumph over the grave, to supersede 
darkness by eternal light ; moral vicissitude by unchangeable 
good, and to set his heel on the crushed head of the serpent of 
evil, by whatever name that serpent was designated in different 
countries, Typhon, or Saturn, or Ahrimanes. This would 
seem to be the simple creed of the Tultecan nation. It does 
not appear that they had any human or even animal sacrifices. 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced to prove the entire dis- 
tinction between two nations hitherto confounded, namely, 
the Mexicans, and the people who have been designated 
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as Tultecans. ‘The learned reviewer believes that they were 
a branch of the great Cyclopean family, the shepherd kings 
of Egypt, the Anakim of Syria, the Oscans of Etruria and 
the Pelasgians of Greece, the Titans or Giants of classic fa- 
ble ; and who are recorded to have been severally expelled 
from Egypt and Syria. ‘The Tultecans possessed an obviously 
hieroglyphical language, with its proper phonetic and symboli- 
cal divisions. ‘The Mexicans at the time of the conquest, had 
advanced only from a rudely scratched imitation of natural ob- 
jects on rocks and trees by Indian savages up to the scarcely 
less barbarous expedient of picture-writing. 

In its external form, the Tultecan hierogly phical language 
resembles neither the Egyptian nor the Chinese system. The 
general collocation of the symbols is pleasing to the eye, exhib- 
iting an irregularity in the midst of regular design, and some- 
what resembles the effect produced by florid or ornamental al- 
phabetical characters. A number of the symbols contain forms 
of objects with which we are wholly unacquainted. All that 
pertains to the head whether figuratively or imitatively ex- 
pressed, would appear to be classed under the form of the Aead, 
and thus it constitutes a numerous class of combined symbols 
representing combined ideas. In the same manner all that per- 
tains to the hand or the foot is classed under the hand or the 
foot. 

The Phonetic system of the Tultecans is intelligible at a first 
glance. ‘The sounds intended to be conveyed by the symbols 
are conveyed syllabically or heraldically. We will mention an 
instance. ‘The head of a Tultecan king appears along with two 
others sculptured in the pyramidal tower of Palenqué. Over it 
is the name inscribed in the oblong phonetic rectangle. ‘The 
name is Acatla-potzin. It is composed of two words ; the first 
word implying reeds ; the other hand. 'The symbol of a hand, 
therefore, and the symbol of reeds, convey the sounds of the 
name Acatla-potzin. 

Lord Kingsborough and many others have supposed that the 
Tultecans were the remnants of the lost ten tribes of the Isra- 
elites, who were carried captive by Salmanezer. But this the- 
ory cannot be true. The native American population are red 
and beardless. They are marked by other characteristics, 
which announce them indisputably to be a distinct variety of 
the common species, man. ‘They are perfectly distinct from 
the three other varieties, namely, the Black, the Mongolian, 
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and the Caucasian races. ‘They are most distinct of all from 
this last, which is the race to which the Jews belong. The 
Jews, in direct contrariety to the Tultecans, are remarkable for 
their sallow complexions, for the peculiar form of their eye-lids 
and the expression of their eyes, for the family model of feature 
and person, in which the whole nation from time immemorial 
appears to have been cast. 


It seems that a Mr. Waldeck is about to bring out a learned 
work on the antiquities of Mexico. He resided in that country 
for the last fifteen years. He copied all the curious MSS., as 
well as the finest specimens of sculpture, in stone, jasper, and 
terra cotta, found in the museum at Mexico. his first 
collection consists of water-color drawings, relative to ancient 
and modern costume, usages, natural history, and picturesque 
scenery, and contains also a hieroglyphic grammar, and a copi- 
ous vocabulary of the Azteque language. The result of his re- 
searches at Palenqué is that that city was taken by assault 900 
years before the conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards. Their 
archives, which still remain uninjured, go back to a very remote 
period. ‘The Palenquians seem to have been formed by a mix- 
ture of various nations from the old continent ; to all appear- 
ance, the Chaldeans were the original stock, and the main body 
consisted of Hindoos. 

In 1834, Mr. Waldeck journeyed into the province of Yuca- 
tan. His enthusiasm had been excited by the fine relics of Pa- 
lenqué, but here it was raised to a still higher pitch, for he 
found monuments in excellent preservation, the workmanship 
of which for splendor, interest and solidity exceeded all that 
could be imagined. The first part of his narrative which is 
now preparing for the press will relate to Yucatan. It will treat 
on the statistics, usages and customs of the country ; it will con- 
tain a copious vocabulary of the Maya language, an essay to 
prove that the Yucatees are of Palenquian origin ; also a gene- 
ral map and more than twenty plates. 
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ARTICLE Xl. 
Criticat Norices. 


1.—The Chinese: A general Description of the Empire of China 
and its Inhabitants. By John Francis Davis, Esq., F. R. S. 
in 2 vols, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1836, pp. 383, 
440. 


THESE are among the most valuable of the eighty volumes of the 
Family Library. Mr. Davis accompanied lord Ausherst in his em- 
bassy to Peking in 1816. From that time to 1836 he resided in 
China, and became thoroughly acquainted with its language and lite- 
rature. He was for some months at the head of the British interests 
in Canton as successor to lord Napier. In 1817, he translated and 
published a Chinese Drama.—In 1823, he published a volume of 
Chinese moral maxims. He has, we believe, been uniformly friend- 
ly to the various measures for promoting the spiritual good of the 
Chinese. Such of our readers as have perused the Chinese Reposi- 
tory are aware that but little confidence is to be placed in most of 
the popular accounts of China published in this country and in Eu- 
rope. The history of Mr. Gutzlaff, though compiled with the most 
excellent intentions, is an incomplete and not entirely trustworthy pub- 
lication. At the head of travels, both as to date and excellence, stand 
the authentic account of lord Macartney’s mission, by Staunton, and 
Barrow’s China. They have not been superseded by any thing that 
has since appeared in the course of thirty or forty years, though 
the worksof Mr. Ellis and of Dr. Abel, the results of lord Amherst’s 
embassy, are of a highly respectable class. In relation to the gene- 
ral character of the Chinese, Mr. Davis has the following remarks. 
“The superiority which the Chinese possess over the other nations 
of Asia is so decided as scarcely to need the institution of an elabo- 
rate comparison. Those who have had opportunities of seeing both, 
have readily admitted it, and none more so than the right honorable 
Henry Ellis, our ambassador to Persia, whose intimate personal ac- 
quaintance with China and India, as well as with Persia, render him 
peculiarly calculated to form a just estimate.”” The contents of Mr. 
Davis’s work are—early European intercourse with China, English 
intercourse, geographical sketch of China, summary of Chinese his- 
tory, government and legislation, character and manners, manners 
and customs, cities, Conliortinas: Budhism, Taou-sect, | e and 
literature, arts and inventions, sciences, natural history, agriculture 
and statistics, and commerce. Mr. Davis seems disposed to acqui- 
esce in the opinion that the population of China is from 345 to 
360,000,000. The probable reasons which he gives for this immense 
number have great weight. 
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2.—Syriac Manuscripts of the Scriptures. 


One of Mr. Rich’s objects in his various journies in central Asia 
was to rescue from destruction as many ancient manuscripts as_pos- 
sible. He spared neither time, money, nor labor in pursuit of this 
object, and he finally succeeded in saving from ruin some Syriac and 
other MSS. scattered over Assyria. They are little valued by their 
possessors, until an offer of purchasing them is made, and then, with 
that avidity for money which is so undisguised in the East, they ex- 
press unwillingness to part with them, in order, too generally, to se- 
cure a large sum for them. The Syriac and Arabic MSS. are pro- 
bably the most valuable collection ever formed by a European. 
The greater part of them are biblical. ‘Though they furnish few va- 
rious readings not previously known, they give strong confirmation 
to the integrity of the received text of the Peschito version* of the 
Scriptures, and several of them carry up this text to a very remote 
antiquity. They are deposited in the British Museum, and are as 
follows. When the form is not mentioned, they are to be under- 
stood as being in quarto. 


1. The Pentateuch, very valuable, made up from fragments of 
three very ancient MSS. 

2. Pentateuch, probably written in the 15th century, 262 leaves 
cotton paper. 

3. Pentateuch, probably in the 16th century, 272 leaves, paper. 

4. Pentateuch, 1724, 292 leaves, paper. 

5—7. Old Testament, 3 vols. fol., written between 1812-—1820, 
near Mosul, paper. 

8. Prophets, very ancient and valuable, 189 leaves, the greater 
part vellum. Copies of the prophetical books are extremely 
rare. 

9. Ruth, an extract from 2 Samuel, and the Song of Solomon, 19 
leaves, paper. 

10. Psalms, as read in the churches of the Jacobites, written 1204, 
182 leaves, vellum. 

11. Psalms, a copy prepared for use in churches, 1220, 53 leaves, 
vellum. 

12. Psalms, to which is subjoined a collection of hymns and prayers, 
written probably in the 17th century, 214 leaves, paper. 

13. New Testament, Peschito translation, most carefully written 
and beautifully executed. It bears date 1079, after the era 
of the Seleucide, i. e. A. D.'768, 197 leaves, vellum. 


* Peschito ZJ-m2 simple, i. e. pure, faithful, same as the Greek 
ankovs. This translation is of high antiquity. In A. D. 170, Melito 
quotes the version. It is regarded as of great excellence, having 


been made directly from the Hebrew, as stated by Abulpharagius, 
Hist, Dynast. p. 100. 
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14. New Testament, Peschito, probably of the 11th century, 232 
leaves, vellum. Perhaps the most ancient copy of the New 
Test. in the Syriac language, now existing, having been writ- 
ten in 768. 

15. New Testament, Peschito, 12th century probably, 276 leaves, 
cotton paper, imperfect. 

16. New Testament, Peschito, 1203, 258 leaves, vellum. 

17. Four gospels, Peschito, probably of the 10th century, 123 leaves, 
vellum, imperfect. 

18. Acts and Epistles, Philoxenian version, probably of the 14th 
century, 128 leaves, cotton paper, imperfect. 

19—23. All in Philoxenian translation, 19 gospels, 9th or 10th cen- 
tury, 36 leaves, fol., vellum ; 20 gospels, 189 leaves, vellum, 
imperfect ; 21 gospels, probably of the 13th century, 104 
leaves, vellum, imperfect ; 22 gospels, 15th or 16th century, 
253 leaves, cotton paper, imperfect; 23 fragments of Matthew, 
16th century, 15 leaves, cotton paper. 

24. Lessons from the Bible, read in the Nestorian churches, on Sun- 
days and festivals throughout the year, probably of the 13th 
century, 187 leaves, cotton paper. 

25—28. Lessons from the gospels, read in the Jacobite churches. 
25 probably of 12th century, 249 leaves, very large fol., vel- 
lum ; 26 in the beginning of 13th century, 265 leaves, very 
large fol., cotton paper; 27 in 1173, 146 leaves, vellum ; 28 
fragments of two MSS., at least of 14th century, 175 leaves, 
fol., cotton paper. 

29—32. Lessons from the gospels, for the Nestorian churches. 29, 
131 leaves, fol., vellum, paper ; 31 in 1574, 136 leaves, fol., 
cotton paper ; 32, 1683, 213 leaves, fol., paper. 

33—35. Nestorian Rituals, or the order of divine service for the 
Nestorian churches on Sundays and festivals throughout the 
year, all cotton paper, written in 1484, 1545, and 15th centu- 
ry probably ; in 358 and 465 leaves fol., and 297 qt. 

36. Jacobite Liturgies, 1658, 98 leaves, paper. 

37. Nestorian Liturgies, 16th century, 133 leaves, cotton paper. 

38. Offices for Passion week and for the Dead, probably of the 16th 
century, 168 leaves, cotton paper. 

39. The correct reading and pronunciation of proper names and dif- 
ficult words occurring in the Syriac translations of the Old 
and New Testaments, and of other works, by Jacob of Edes- 
sa, A. D. 1033, 132 leaves, vellum. This is a book of con- 
siderable interest and value in its bearing on biblical criticism. 
No other copy known except one at Rome. Called Onomasti- 
con of James of Edessa. 

40—42. Commentary on the gospels, by Dionysius Bar Salibé, 1516, 

328 leaves, cotton paper ; a commentary on the Apocalypse, 
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Acts, and Epistles, by the same, probably of the 14th century, 
220 leaves, cotton paper; and the Horreum Mysteriorum, a 
commentary on the Scriptures, by Gregorius Bar Hebreeus, 
same century, 220 leaves, cotton paper. These three com- 
mentaries are unpublished, and contain a variety of curious 
matter for the theological student. 

. Some orations of Gregory of Nazianzen, probably of the 14th 
century, 180 leaves, vellum. 

. Fragments of a very ancient collection of homilies, written pro- 
bably in or before the 7th century, 46 leaves, vellum. 

. Theological Discourses, ascribed to Hierotheus, written probably 
in the 15th century, 156 leaves, fol., cotton paper. 

. A collection of theological tracts by various authors, written pro- 
bably in the 13th century, 375 leaves, vellum. 

. Fragments of the controversial tracts of Peter the younger, pa- 
triarch of Antioch, against Damianus, written probably im the 
10th century, 173 leaves, vellum. 

. Fragments, and short treatises, chiefly theological, probably in 
the 10th century, 77 leaves vellum. 

- The Book of Treasures of Jacob Bartelensis, in the 14th century 
probably, 147 leaves, paper. 

50—52. The Ethics of Gregorius Bar Hebreus, all on paper, in 
the 15th or 16th centuries, and in 1705 ; 266, 155, and 257 
leaves. 

53. The Annals of Elias, metropolitan of Nisibis ; subjoined are va- 
rious chronological tables by the same author, 103 leaves, fol., 
vellum, no other copy ts known to exist. 

54. The second and third part of the Chronicle of Gregorius Bar 
Hebreus, written probably in the 16th century, 226 leaves, 
duodecimo, cotton paper. The latter part of this Chronicle 
deserves particular notice. 

55. Various theological treatises, written probably in the 16th centu- 
ry, 74 leaves, paper- 

56. Lives of the saints and martyrs, written about the 13th century, 
114 leaves, cotton paper. 

57—58. The Syriac grammar of Gregorius Bar Hebrzus, written 
probably in the 17th century, 254 leaves, paper ; and another 
grammar of the Syriac language, in verse, by the same au- 
thor, written A. D. 1560, 88 leaves, cotton paper. 

59. A Syriac Dictionary, explained in Arabic, probably the work of 
Josua Bar Ali, written A. D. 1679, 215 leaves, paper. The 
two mars of Bar Hebreeus, and the dictionary by Bar 
Ali, though not of uncommon oecurrence, are books ef great 
intrinsic value. 

The entire collection of the Rich MSS. consists of 801 volumes. 

Of these, 3 are in Greek, 59 in Syriac, 8 in Carshunic, 389 in Ara- 
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bic, 231 in Persian, 108 in Turkish, 2 in Armenian, and 1 in He- 
brew. 


3.—Lectures illustrating the contrast between true Christianity and 
various other Systems. By William B. Sprague,, D. D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1837, pp. 386. 


In the first four Lectures, Christianity is contrasted with Atheism, 
Paganism, Deism, and Islamism ; in the fifth Lecture, Protestant 
Christianity is contrasted with Romanism ; in the sixth, evangelical 
Christianity with Unitarianism ; in the seventh, practical Christianity 
with Antinomianism, and in the eighth, experimental Christianity 
with formalism, sentimentalism and fanaticism. 

Dr. Sprague’s style is so clear and flowing, and his sentences so 
harmoniously, and perhaps we might say mellifluously constructed, 
that the cursory reader will be in danger of not doing justice to the 
value of the thoughts. There are no breaks, no abrupt points, no 
startling paradoxes, no affectation of originality, to arrest the atten- 
tion. ‘The present volume is the most elaborate which has appeared 
frora the author’s pen, and yet there is no parade of deep study and 
learned reference. It has the great merit of presenting in a clear, 
succinct, and finished manner, the true features of the Christian re- 
ligion in contradistinction to all the principal forms of false religion 
anderror. The author is particularly cautious in his statements, and 
charitable in his spirit. If any Christian wishes to gain an intelligi- 
ble view of the solid foundations of his faith, he will do well to read 
this volume. 


4.—The Sabbath School Teacher: designed to atd in elevating and 
perfecting the Sabbath School system. By John Todd, pas- 
tor of the first Congregational church, Philadelphia. North- 
ampton, Ms. : J. H. Butler, 1837, pp. 432. 


We regret that we cannot give an analysis of this excellent vol- 
ume. It has all the characteristics of Mr. Todd’s previous efforts— 
the clear enunciation of an important principle, the strong enforce- 
ment of its various aspects and qualities, and* the introduction of 
fresh, apposite, and very striking illustrations. ‘The anecdotes are 
incorporated with the facts or principles which they are intended to 
elucidate. It will be difficult for the child or the youth who is seek- 
ing for amusement to disjoin what he calls the stories from the sub- 
ject with which they are connected. In the present state of Sabbath 
schools, languid and inefficient, at least in some portions of the 
country, scarcely any thing could be more desirable and opportune 
than the strong, well-balanced and graphic delineations of this vol- 
ume. It will infuse, we are persuaded, a new spirit into the great 
system of juvenile instruction. Several collateral, though kindred 
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topics, of much importance, are presented to the attention of the 
Sabbath school teacher. 


5.—Class Book of Natural Theology ; or the testimony of Nature 
to the being, perfections, and government of God. By th 
Rev. Henry Fergus. Revised, enlarged, and adapted to Pax- 
ton’s Illustrations, with notes selected and original, by Rer. 
Charles H. Alden, principal of the Philadelphia High 
School for young Ladies. Second edition. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln, 1837, pp. 253. 


It was the aim of the writer of this treatise to show, within nar- 
row limits, that contrivance, wisdom and goodness appear not in one 
province only, but in every department of the universe which falls 
under our observation. Ray, Derham and Paley have distinguished 
themselves in this branch of learning ; and of their excellent works, 
Mr. Fergus has occasionally availed himself. He seems to have 
made a judicious use of the various discoveries and facts in science, 
which have been brought to light since Paley’s inestimable treatise 
appeared. There are thirty -seven plates by Paxton, illustrating with 
great distinctness different parts of the human body, ‘and different or- 
gans of birds, fishes, ete. The various additions by the American 
editor are real improvements. The book is beautifully printed. 


6.—A Narrative of the Missions of the London Missionary Society 
to the South Pacific Ocean. By John Williams, one of th: 
missionaries. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1837, pp. 500. 


The two groupes of islands about which this volume contains 
much information are the Hervey, and the Samoa or Navigators 
Islands; both of which are new fields of missionary labor. The 
Hervey islands are seven in number, and are from 500 to 600 miles 
west of Tahiti. Very little was known of them till visited by the 
missionaries, Williams and Bourne in 1823. The most important 
of the groupe, Rarotonga, was discovered by Mr. Williams. The 
population of the seven is from 14,000 to 16,000. The Navi- 
gators islands are @ight in number, and like the Society and Geor- 
gian, are divided into two clusters, each consisting of four islands. 
To attempt the introduction of Christianity among the islands of this 
populous groupe, two of which are larger than Pahiti, was the ob- 


ject of the visit of Messrs. Williams and Barff in 1830. In the 
course of his simple and unaffected narrative, Mr. Williams gives a 
great variety of facis, bearing on the natural history of the islands, 
and of their inhabitants. The Hervey islands are from 2000 to 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. In all of them there are evi- 
dent traces of volcanic eruption. In many of them, the rocks are 
composed of a fine grained, black basalt, of which the natives make 
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their pounders, to beat their bread-fruit into a paste, and of which 
also they made their hatchets. At the tops of the highest mountains, 
corals, shells, and other marine substances are found. 

The received opinion in regard to the coral islands now is, that 
they are formed by little marine animals, called saxigenous or rock- 
making polypes. These insects first select a suitable spot, such as 
the summit of a volcano, or the top of a submarine mountain. ‘They 
then work with incredible diligence till they reach the surface of the 
water, above which they cannot build. Drift-wood and other sub- 
stances, conveyed by currents and winds, there find a lodgement. 
Sand is washed up by the waves of the sea, and thus an island is 
formed. Birds visit the spot, and thus seeds are conveyed. Mr. 
Williams thinks that this theory is incorrect. While there is the 
agency of insects in the formation of the ey wn the brain, and 
other corals, the rock of which the reefs and islands are composed, 
is not the production of insects. Mr. Lyell suggests that twenty-five 
or thirty feet is the lowest point at which these insects can work. 
How then could the rocks of Mangaia be built which are 300 feet 
above the surface of the water? Again, while every species of co- 
ral is full of little cells, the reefs and islands appear to be solid mas- 
ses of compact crystal limestone, in which nothing like a cell can be 
detected, but which, on the contrary, present a fine stratified appear- 
ance. Besides, allowing the reefs and islands to be the work of in- 
sects, it would require an amazing length of time to erect the struc- 
tures. 

But our limits will not allow us to dwell longer on this interesting 
volume. It is a good sequel to Ellis’s Polynesian Researches. The 
facts and narrative are penned with great artlessness and candor. 
The evidence which it furnishes to the value of Christianity, and to 
its efficacy in the southern Pacific is of the most decided and gratify- 
ing character. A number of valuable illustrations are interspersed. 


7.—The first part of Jacobs and Doring’s Latin Reader ; adapted 
to Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. By Prof. E. 
A. Andrews. Boston: Crocker & Brewster, 1837, pp. 266. 


First Part of Lessons in Latin, or an introduction to Andrews 
and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. By Prof. E. A. Andrews. 
1837, pp. 208. 


These two works and the Exercises on Syntax, now preparing for 
publication, are intended to complete the series of books of which 
the grammar was the basis. In the Reader, three things have re- 
ceived particular attention. The first was the arrangement of the 
introductory lessons, so as best to illustrate the principles of the 
grammar ; the second was to furnish such grammatical notes and re- 
ferences as should be necessary in order to explain the more difficult 
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forms and constructions occurring in the work ; the third was the 
preparation of a vocabulary more perfectly adapted, than those usu- 
ally found in introductory works, to the purpose for which it was in- 
tended. In the notes, the editor has very judiciously explained the 
idioms of the language, by references to the grammar, rather than 
by remarks conveyed in different language from that with which the 
student is already familiar. ‘The meanings assigned to words, in the 
Vocabulary, have been selected with careful reference to all the 
places where those words occur in the Reader. 

The First Lessons consist, in the first place, of an abridgement of 
Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin grammar, containing the most impor- 
tant principles of that work, together with the paradigms, and, in 
the second place of Exercises in Syntax, and Reading Lessons. 
The exercises are intended to illustrate the principal rules of gram- 
matical construction, to which reference is made at the beginning of 
each lesson, and to render the student familiar with the inflections. 
The two volumes are well adapted to their object. They are faith- 
fully prepared, and printed with that accuracy which might be ex- 
pected from the vigilant eye of the author, and from the accomplished 
superintendent of the press of the Beston Type and Stereotype Com- 
pany. The four books will furnish a series of elementary publi- 
cations for the study of Latin altogether in advance of any thing 
which has hitherto appeared either in this country or in England. 


8.—An Address to the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Rhode Island, 
Sept. 7, 1836. By William G. Goddard, professor of 
Belles Lettres in Brown University. pp. 30. 


We have not for a long time, met with so beautiful and refresh- 
ing a piece of composition as this Address. The thoughts are emi- 
nently just, and display im their expression the most cunning work- 
manship. The author remarks on the value of liberal studies, 
regarded more particularly with reference to the structure and ten- 
dencies of American society. A taste for liberal studies would 
gratefully temper the elements of our present social character, would 
introduce higher and nobler interests into the whole of our social 
life, would save us from an inordinate admiration of the least envia- 
ble distinctions of wealth, and would impart to our manners more of 
variety, of grace, of dignity, and of repose,—and to our morals, a 
more delicate discrimination and a loftier tone. Liberal studies aid 
in establishing the true principles upon which wealth should be ex- 
pended. The pursuit of liberal studies would render politics a less 
absorbing game ; it would banish from political controversy much of 
its acrimony, and lead to more intelligent views of the true interests 
of the people. These studies would impart to all classes, not those 
feverish impulses which impair intellectual vigor, and foster an ec- 
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centric zeal, but, those healthful influences which are congenial to 
moderation, to simplicity, to truth. 


9.—The Origin and History of Missions, compiled and arranged 
from authentic documents by the Rev. Thomas Smith, and 
the Rev. John O. Choules, Fourth edition, improved and 
brought down to the present time. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln, 1837, 2 Vols. quarto. 


We can only repeat the commendation which we have more than 
once bestowed on this important work. In this edition, a number of 
additional pages have been subjoined giving a brief account of the 
present state of the missions of the principal societies. More than 
1200 quarto pages of valuable reading, done up in a very attractive 
form, with a large number of steel engravings and other illustrations, 
are furnished for seven dollars. Of the high excellence and com- 
mendable impartiality of the work there can be no doubt. 


10.—Eulogium upon William Rawle, LL.D. By David Paul 
Brown. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1837, pp. 45. 


Mr. Rawle was born April 28, 1759. His legal studies were 
mostly pursued in one of the inns of court in London. In 1791, he 
was appointed by Washington, district attorney of the United 
States. The same consummate judge of character more than once 
tendered him the post of attorney-general of the United States. 
Rawle was not simply a lawyer. He made a beautiful translation 
from Greek of the Phzedon of Plato. He also took a deep interest 
in poetry and theology. He wrote essays on angelic influences, on 
original sin, on the virtue of baptism, and on the proof of the truth of 
Christianity to be derived from the parables of our Saviour alone. In 
1805, he argued, with Jared Ingersoll and William Lewis, before the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, the great question as to the constitu- 
tionality of slavery in that State. In 1828, the degree of LL. D. 
was conferred on Mr. Rawle by Dartmouth College. A short time 
before his death he was applied to by that institution for a third edi- 
tion of his valuable work on Constitutional Law, which had been 
adopted as a text-book in many of the institutions of learning in the 
United States. With all his other excellencies of character, Mr. R. 
was a sincere Christian. In the last year of his life, he said, “a gen- 
eral reading is adapted only to general objects ; my attention is now 
solely directed to one, and that is, ‘ to make my calling and election 
sure.” The eulogy of Mr. Brown is warmly affectionate and elo- 
quent, though somewhat declamatory and ambitious. 
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11.—The Four Gospels translated from the Greek, with Notes criti- 
cal and explanatory. By George Campbell, D. D. F. R. S. 
Andover and New York: Gould & Newman, 1837. 


As a proof of the active demand for this work, we may state, that 
about the time of the commencement of the present edition, three 
other bookselling firms had determined to reprint the work. It is 
now furnished in two portable volumes. For the first time, the 
points are printed with the Hebrew, and the accents with the Greek. 


12. The Christian Psalmist: or Watts’s Psalms and Hymns with 
copious selections from other sources ; the whole carefully 
revised and arranged, with directions for musical expression. 
By Thomas Hastings and William Patton. New York: 
Ezra Collier, 1837. 


This is among the excellent collections of psalms and hymns 
which have appeared within a few years. The Christian Psalmist 
has been prepared by gentlemen who ought to know the wants of 
the church, and the nght way to meet them. The senior compiler 
has long been eminent as a scientific musician. Dr. Patton has fa- 
miliar acquaintance with revivals of religion, and with the necessities 
of churches in respect to sacred music, or, if we may use a term 
which is wanted, hymnology. ‘ Watts’s version,” say the com- 

ilers, *“ is made the basis of the compilation ; and, in revising his 

salms and Hymns, the various readings have been carefully com- 
pared with an original English copy, containing his own notes and 
observations.” ‘ Much attention has been bestowed on the arrange- 
ment of the Hymns in reference to subjects and occasions ; and in 
this part of their labor, the compilers have had constantly in view, 
the convenience of selection, and the preservation of a pleasing suc- 
cession of topics to the devotional reader.” “ The great importance 
of lyrical character has not been overlooked ; but the compilers have 
not dared to sacrifice sense to sound, devotional sentiment to the 
beauties of diction, or unity of design to the special convenience of 
adaptation.” 


13.—The Four Gospels : with Notes, chiefly explanatory ; designed 
for teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an 
aid to family instruction. By Henry J. Ripley, prof. of 
Bib. Lat. in Newton Theol. Institution. In two vols. Vol. 
I. containing Matthew and Mark. Boston: Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln, 1837, pp. 297. 


There are three things in these Notes which have given us much 
satisfaction—first, the kind and catholic spirit every where manifest 
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—second, the labor is bestowed upon the really difficult texts— 
third, the practical reflections are few and to the point. Overloaded 
commentary is not the fault of this volume. Those passages which 
bear on the controverted points between the baptists and other chris- 
tian denominations, the author explains in a manner which would 
not accord, of course, with the views of any but baptists. With 
this exception all students of the Bible may be edified and en- 
lightened by a perusal of the work. We may be allowed in this 
connection to express our doubts of the correctness of some repre- 
sentations which have recently been made going to show the increas- 
ing disuse of infant baptism on the part of those denominations who 
believe that its use is sanctioned by scriptural example. Our obser- 
vation, for the last two or three years, would lead us to a contrary 
conclusion. 


14.—The Earth: its physical condition and most remarkable phe- 
nomena. By W. M. Higgins, fellow of the London geologi- 
cal Society, and lecturer on natural philosophy at Grey’s 
hospital. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1837, pp. 408. 


This volume is conceived in an excellent spirit, and was prepared 
by a gentleman of eminent science. Its style and langu will 
adapt it to the comprehension of all persons of ordinary intelligence. 


It treats of the earth in relation to the universe, celestial appearan- 
ces, the atmosphere, atmospheric phenomena dependent on the dis- 
tribution of heat, phenomena dependent the distribution and con- 
ditions of light, of electricity, and of terrestrial magnetism, inte- 
rior of the earth, land and water, and superficial temperature of 
the earth. 


15.—Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petraa, and the Holy 
Land. By an American. With a map and engravings. In 
two vols. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1837, pp. 303, 
312. 


The author of these volumes, we understand, is Mr. John L. Ste- 
phens, a young merchant of New York. They were made out from 
notes and recollections, and do not lay claim to perfect accuracy. 
Their great excellence consists in the vivid sketches of men and 
manners. ‘The reader sleeps, sails, shoots, gallops with the author. 
We have the alternate hurry and listlessness of the Bedouin, the 
dozing good nature of the monks of Sinai, the sound of the pacha’s bas- 
tinado, the solemn stupidity of the pilgrims at the holy sepulchre, the 
cries of the conscripts of Ibrahim, the awful solitude of the desert, 
and the caravan of 50,000 on the Hadj-route. All things move and 
speak. The author obtrudes very little of science or antiquities up- 
on us. He does not stop to measure the Khasné, nor to rub the dust 
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from a coin. We get in this way, perhaps, a clearer conception of 
the actual, living spirit of the East, than if he had filled his book, 
like Dr. Clarke, with the lore of all ages. The volumes have anoth- 
er decided recommendation. The traveller, as a general thing, 
speaks reverently of the Bible and of sacred institutions, and accord- 
ing to his ability, illustrates the histories and prophecies of revela- 
tion. ‘The assent to the authority of inspiration is not cold and re- 
luctant, but frequent and hearty. Children and youth will thus find 
the books safe as well as extremely amusing. 

The tour was commenced in December, 1835, and occupied, we 
suppose (for the volumes are unfortunately almost barren of dates) 
the whole, or a greater part, of 1836. They embrace a voyage up 
the Nile to the ruins of Upper Egypt, a visit to mount Sinai, a jour- 
ney through the desert to Akaba, up the Ghor to Petra, thence to 
Hebron, Jerusalem, and many other places in the Holy Land. Mr. 
Stephens had no permanent companion, except Paul, a faithful Mal- 
tese servant, who spoke several languages. 

Our traveller was so happy as to pass a day at the ruins of Petra, 
having at Cairo secured the services of the sheik of Akaba, who con- 
ducted him from that fortress to Hebron. On the fourth day after 
leaving Akaba, they came to the foot of the mountains of Seir. Tow- 
ering above all the rest, surmounted by a circular dome, was the bare 
and rugged summit of Hor, the burial-place of Aaron, visible in ev- 
ery direction from a great distance below. They soon turned in 
among the mountains, occasionally passing small spots of verdure. 
Early the next morning, sending the baggage by another route, the 
company, consisting of seven persons, started for the city of Petra. 
Their course was a continued ascent. The mountains were barren, 
rugged and desolate, though enlivened by beautiful streams gushing 
from their sides. On reaching the point where the Arabs sacrifice 
sheep in honor of Aaron, they wound along the base of Hor, till 
they came to some tombs, which stood at the threshold of the exca- 
vated city. In order to prevent trouble from the Bedouins who 
guard the usual entrance to Petra, the company clambered over the 
mountains at the other end. On reaching the area, Mr. Stephens 
followed the stream towards the entrance of the ravine more than 
a mile. His guides, however, would not allow him to proceed, as, 
at the other end of the ravine, was an encampment of El Alouins. 
On returning towards the area, the full magnificence of the remains 
burst on the sight. Wild fig-trees, oleanders, and ivy were growing 
out of the rocky sides of the cliffs hundreds of feet above them ; the 
eagle was screaming on high; all along were the open doors of 
tombs, forming the great necropolis of the city ; and at the extreme 
end was a large open space, with a powerful body of light thrown 
down upon it, and exhibiting in one full view the facade of a beauti- 
ful temple, hewn out of the rock, with rows of Corinthian columns 
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and ornaments, standing out fresh and clear as if but yesterday from 
the hands of the sculptor. Neither the Coliseum, the Acropolis not 
the Pyramids appeared so imposing as the front of the Khasné. In 
the innermost chamber, the names of Legh, Bankes, Irby, Mangles, 
Laborde, Linant, two Englishmen and an ‘Italian who had just before 
visited it, were inscribed. ‘The name of the first American who had 
ever been there was now added. The travellers visited the theatre, 
tombs, etc. In many cases, they found it difficult to distinguish the 
habitations of the dead from the dwellings of the living. One of 
these dwellings particularly arrested attention. At one end was a 
stone bench, like a divan; at the other, several small apartments, 
which appeared to have been designed for sleeping chambers. 
There were no paintings or decorations in the chamber, but the 
rock out of which it was hewn was of a peculiarity and beauty not 
elsewhere seen, being a dark ground, with veins of white, blue, red, 
purple, and sometimes scarlet and light orange, running through it 
in rainbow streaks. The colors in which these waving lines were 
drawn were exceedingly fresh and beautiful. In front was a large 
table of rock, forming a sort of court. 

On the next day, the traveller and his servant, after overcoming 
great obstacles, succeeded in reaching the summit of Hor, by 
ascending on the eastern side. The tomb of Aaron is a building 
about thirty feet square containing a single chamber ; in front of the 
door is a tomb-stone, in form like the oblong slabs in our church 
yards, but larger and thicker ; the top rather larger than the bottom, 
and covered with a ragged pall of red cotton in shreds and patches. 
At its head stood a high round stone, on which the Moslem offers 
his sacrifices. In one corner, a stair-case was found leading to a 
narrow chamber below, at one end of which was an iron- -grating, 
opening in the middle, and behind the grating a tomb cut in the 
naked rock, guarded and revered as the tomb of Aaron. In the af- 
ternoon, they descended the mountain, and on the following day 
were moving along the great valley of the Ghor towards the Dead 
Sea. We cannot, however, accompany them in their interesting 
route. 

We observe that in one passage in Vol. II., the second temple and 
Solomon’s are confounded. Without diminishing aught from the vi- 
vacity of the book, some expressions bordering on want of reverence 
for the Bible might be omitted. Some cases “of deception practised 
on the Bedouins were, to say the least, of a doubtful morality. Still 
the volumes have afforded us much amusement and instruction, and 
we warmly commend them to those with whom our opinion is of 
any value. 
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16.—The Saviour’s Last Command ; or what is implied in preach- 
ing the gospel, and the obligation to preach it throughout the 
world. A Discourse delivered Dec. 4, 1836, by Ashbel 
Green, D. D. Philadelphia, 1837, pp. 42. 


Dr. Green gives us a summary of what the preaching of the gos- 
pel is—a trinity of persons in the unity of the godhead—the sove- 
reignty of God in his purposes and providence—the original and to- 
tal depravity of all mankind—regeneration and sanctification as the 
exclusive work of the Holy Spirit—the atonement of Christ, or his 
perfect satisfaction to the law and justice of God—justification 
through the righteousness of Christ—and the final perseverance of 
the saints. The imputation of Christ’s righteousness to believers is 
thus explained, “It is put to their account, and thus fully answers 
all the demands of the law of God, both in its precept and penalty 
in their behalf ; so that in the eye of the law they are righteous and 
completely justified.” The long and angry controversy which has 
been waged on the question of a general or a limited atonement, is, 
it seems, in the view of Dr. Green, a mere verbal controversy : “ All 
who hold to real atonement are agreed in every thing that is materi- 
al. If mistake not, it is Calvin who has said in a single short sen- 
tence, what seems to me of most importance on this point; and in 
which both parties in this controversy are agreed. Speaking of the 
atonement he says, “ Sufficient for all, efficient only to the elect.” 
On the subject of voluntary societies the doctor is more liberal than 
an occasional writer in New England. ‘“ It was fully conceded, not 
only that voluntary societies may be useful auxiliaries, but that if 
any church be so organized that it cannot act efficiently in mission- 
ary enterprise in any other way, then voluntary societies ought cer- 
tainly to be formed for this purpose.” 


17.—Probation. By Enoch Pond, D. D. prof. in Theol. Sem. 
Bangor. Bangor: Duren & Thatcher, 1837, pp. 137. 


This is a clear presentation of the common doctrine on the subject 
of probation. ‘The writer treats of the subject of probation—of its 
design—of probation in general, and the probation of man under the 
gospel—man’s state here adapted to be one of probation—results 
in the present life—probation limited to the present life — diffi- 
cuities considered—application. In the appendix, Dr. Pond refutes 
the notion of some Germans that there will be a second probation 
between death and the general judgment, for such as have not had 
the offers of the gospel in this life. This seems to be mere specula- 
tion on the part of the Germans. ‘“ These writers,” says Dr. P. “ are 
not in any sense of the term, what they have sometimes been re- 
ported to be, universalisis. ‘They hold that for those who under- 
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standingly reject the gospel, whether in this life, or in the inter- 
mediate state, and who go to the judgment in their sins, there is no 
hope. Thus think Hahn, Olshausen, Koppe, Storr, Reinhard, and 
J. Miiller. 


18.—An Essay on Slavery and Abolitionism, with reference to the 
duty of American females. By Catharine E. Beecher. 
Philadelphia : Henry Perkins, 1837, pp. 152. 


Miss Beecher gives several reasons in this volume why American 
females should not join the Anti-Slavery Society. These reasons 
are, first, that abolitionists are laboring to convince men not of their 
own sins, but of the sins of other persons, i. e. trying to convince the 
free States of the sins of the slave States ; second, that the character and 
measures of the abolitionists are not peaceful and Christian in their 
tendency, though themselves, as a body, are men of pure morals, of 
great honesty of purpose, and of real benevolence ; third, the wrong 
views which they take on the doctrine of expediency ; and fourth, rea- 
sonable fear in respect to the results of their movements. Some 
other reasons applying more particularly to females are subjoined. 


ARTICLE XIL. 
SeLecr Lirerary anp MisceLuaneous INTELLIGENCE. 
UNITED STATES. 


Tue works of Mr. Madison, now in the press, are anticipated with 
great interest. Exclusive of his journal of the debates in the con- 
vention which formed the federal constitution, and which is now the 
property of Congress, his correspondence and other writings, which 
have been selected for the press, will form at least six large octavo 
volumes. A great part of the whole has been transcribed. Three 
will be of an historical nature, legislative, and administrative ; and 
including, of the former, proceedings of the Virginia legislature be- 
fore, and of the Congress from the commencement of the new gov- 
ernment till the close of his services in these bodies ; tracing his 
views of the events of the latter period, and running through subse- 
quent administrations. ‘The residue of his writings are on politics, 
political economy, the law of nations, etc. 

One of the letters of Mr. Madison, written when he was eighty- 
three, touches a subject of great interest—the connection of religion 
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with the State. ‘There appears to be,” he remarks, “ in the nature 
of man, what ensures his belief in an invisible cause of his present 
existence, and an anticipation of his future existence. Hence the 
propensities and susceptibilities on the score of religion, which with a 
few doubtful or individual exceptions have prevailed throughout the 
world.” “The existing character of our communities distinguished 
as it is by its religious features, and the lapse of time, now more than 
fifty years since the legal support of religion was withdrawn, suffi- 
ciently prove, that it does not need the support of government. And 
it will be scarcely contended that government has suffered by the 
exemption of religion from its cognizance or its pecuniary aid. The 
apprehension of some seems to be, that religion left entirely to itself, 
may run into extravagances injurious both to religion and social 
order; but besides the question, whether the interference of gov- 
ernment, in any form, would not be more likely to increase than 
control the tendency, it is a safe calculation that in this, as in other 
cases of excessive excitement, reason will gradually regain its 
ascendancy. Great excitements are less apt to be permanent, than 
to vibrate to the opposite extreme.” 

The religious views of Madison, we presume, will be found in 
happy contrast with those of Jefferson. The two volumes of Tucker's 
life of the latter are melancholy reading. Though Jefferson’s letters 
and other writings contained in this memoir, are in some respects, 
more pruned than his correspondence published a few years ago, 
yet they are interlarded with profane allusions to God and the Bible, 
with miserable attempts at wit on the most awful subjects, and with 
numerous proofs that Jefferson, exalted as he was by intellect and 
by station, was without God in the world. 

We may state, in this connection, that the reason of the delay of 
the second volume of the Life of that other wicked, great man, 
Aaron Burr, is the expectation of some letters from the widow of 
Blennerhasset. 


A Hebrew Grammar by professor Nordheimer of the University 
of New York, is nearly ready for the press. It adopts, we believe, some 
new principles on the subject. The publication of the Arabic gram- 
mar of the same author is delayed by the want of types. 

The complete works of president Davies, with a new memoir of 
his life, by a clergyman every way competent to the undertaking, is 
in the course of preparation. A considerable amount of materials 
hitherto unpublished will be procured.—What progress is made in 
bringing out the complete works of Dr. Witherspoon, by Dr. Green, 
we do not know. 

The Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge, who died on the 4th of May 
last, has left some valuable lectures ready for the press on the eccle- 
siastical history of New England. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Two volumes of the correspondence of Henry Martyn, not before 
published, are in the press in London under the editorial charge of 
the Rev. S. Wilberforce, a son of William Wilberforce. We have 
some fears lest this shall prove to be an ill-considered project, not 
destined to add to the precious memory of Martyn. We hope we 
may be disappointed.—Professor Whewell has in preparation a His- 
tory of the Inductive Sciences.—Rev. J. A. James 1s preparing a 
work, entitled, the Christian Professor—Prof. Babbage has a work 
on Natural Theology in press which he calls the Ninth Bridgewater 
Treatise—The third volume of Turner’s Sacred History of the 
world is nearly ready. 

Great interest is felt in England in the study of the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. ‘Thorpe, the learned translator of Rask’s Anglo-Saxon 
grammar, has mae: acprwe rm: or is now preparing, the following 
works—Caedmon, The Analecta, and The Exeter Book. He is 


preparing the invaluable monuments from Vercelli, Brussels, etc. 
John M. Kemble yp has published two editions, the last an En- 
- translation, of t 


e poems of Beowulf, with a copious Glossary, 
face, and philological notes.—Also the interesting poem of Salo- 
mon and Saturn with a learned dissertation. The same gentleman 
has now in press, a Saxon Mythology, and a Saxon Dictionary. 
The Layamon is nearly ready,—to be edited by Sir F. Madden. 

The following translations from the German are in press in Lon- 
don. “ Historical Antiquities of Greece, considered with reference 
to their political institutions, from the German of W. Wachsmuth, 
professor of history in the university of Leipsic ;” “ Dr. Henry Rit- 
ter’s History of ancient Philosophy ;” “ K. O. Miiller’s Manual of 
the Archaeology of ancient art ;” “ Matthiae’s Manual of the Histo- 
ry of Greek and Roman literature,” “ History of Carthage by Batti- 
ger, with a map ;” “ History of Roman Literature by prof. Baehr of 
Heidelberg.” ‘Two editions of Robinson’s Greek and English Lexi- 
con are in the press,—one at Edinburgh, superintended by Alexan- 
der Negris ; the other at London, with a careful revision, occasional 
additions, and a preface by Dr. Bloomfield. The 11th and 17th 
volumes of the Biblical Cabinet contain a part of Rosenmiiller’s Bib- 
lical Geography ; the 13th and 14th, Steiger on St. Peter ; the 15th, 
Liicke on John; the 16th, Umbreit on Job. 

Ata late meeting of the London Geological Society, Mr. Roy, 
who has been employed in extensive surveys in the Lake district of 
North America, made some interesting statements. On drawing 
out sections for professional purposes, he found that the country ev- 
erywhere exhibited successive ridges which encircled the lakes ; and 
upon comparing sections to the north of lake Ontario with others to 
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the south, that the ridges exactly correspond in elevation. The 
highest of these ridges is 996 feet above the level of the sea, or 762 
above lake Ontario; and connecting this elevation with the physical 
features of the great valley of the Mississippi and Missouri, Mr. Roy 
supposes that the whole of the area, bounded on the west by the 
Rocky Mountains, from the table land of Mexico to the parallel of 
47 north lat., on the north by the barriers separating the head waters 
of the lakes from those of the northern rivers, and extending to Cape 
Tourmante below Quebec, and on the east by the hills stretching 
through the United States, to the gulf of Mexico, formed one inland 
sea of 960,000 square miles. 

Mr. Hallam has published the first volume of his Introduction to 
the Literature of Europe, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. He commences with an introductory chapter, containing 
an account of the first dawn of letters in Europe, after the extinction 
of classical Latinity in Boethius. Mr. H. in this volume, as well as 
in his previous writings, seems to be bap enough to undervalue 
the principal reformers. He thus speaks of Luther: “ The intem- 
perance of his Latin works, their coarseness, their inelegance, their 
scurrility, their wild paradoxes, that menace the foundations of re- 
ligious morality, are not compensated, so far at least as my slight 
acquaintance with them extends, by much strength or acuteness, and 
still less by any impressive eloquence.” But why pronounce a 
judgment so severe on the ground of only a slight acquaintance ? 
With our slight acquaintance with those writings, we have found 
many passages of impressive eloquence. Mr. Hallam passes over 
without much notice the great literary work of Luther, his transla- 
tion of the Bible, which almost created the German language. 

Dr. M’Caul, of ‘Trinity College, Dublin, has published a valuable 
translation of Rabbi David Kimchi’s Commentary on Zechariah, 
with notes, and observations relating to the Messiah. Should this 
specimen of Rabbinic commentary be approved, it will be followed 
by Sadiah Gaon’s Commentary on Daniel. 

Those of our readers who have been edified with the Private 
Thoughts of Thomas Adam, will be glad to learn that his Exposi- 
tion of the Four Gospels has just been published, with a new and 
enlarged memoir of the author, by the Rev. A. Westoby. 


GERMANY. 


The fourth volume of Olshausen’s Commentary is published.—Dr. 
Lassen of Bonn thinks that he has completely deciphered the in- 
scriptions in the arrow-headed character, copied by Niebuhr and 
other travellers from the ruins of Persepolis, and of which he has 
framed an entire alphabet. ‘The discovery seems to be confirmed 
both by the similarity of the inscriptions themselves in style and 
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expression to those still extant of other nations and by their ap- 
proximation to what we possess of Persian.—F. Wagenfeld an- 
nounces a translation into Latin of his recently discovered Greek 
MSS. of Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician History. Grotefend has added 
the sanction of his great name to the genuineness of the production. 
Notwithstanding, a writer in the last Foreign Quarterly calls it in 
question.—Tholuck’s Credibility of the Gospel History, with critical 
remarks on Strauss’s Life of Christ, has appeared, and is to be trans- 


lated in England. 


AUSTRIA. 


The law of 1821 directs that no village in the hereditary domin- 
ions shall be without an elementary school; that no male shall en- 
ter into the marriage relation who is unable to read, write, and un- 
derstand casting up accounts : that no master of any trade can, with- 
out paying a heavy penalty, employ workmen who are not able to 
read and write ; and that small books of good moral tendency shall 
be published and distributed at the lowest possible prices. Exclud- 
ing Hungary and Transylvania, the population of Austria is 22,500, 
000. There are 25,121 national, elementary schools, divided into 
first and second classes of primary schools, with 10,280 ecclesiasti- 
cal and 22,082 lay teachers. In these schools, 2,313,420 children 
are instructed in reading, writing, and accounts, that is, more than 
one in ten of the whole population. Exclusive of nine universities 
(including Pesth), there are 23 Catholic lyceums, 1 Illyrian lyceum, 
4 Lutheran lyceums and colleges, 7 Reformed colleges, 1 Unitarian 
college, 20 Catholic theological colleges, 1 Protestant theological 
college, 230 preparatory gymnasiums, besides special common 
schools in the classes of primary, secondary and practical schools. 
Also burgher schools, the military and forest institutes, veterinary 
schools, blind, deaf and dumb institutes at Vienna, Prague, Linz, 
Waitzen, schools of hydrography, trade, polytechnic institutes at Vi- 
enna, Prague, etc., an optical museum, 14 normal high schools, 57 
special schools for females, a number of scientific institutions at Vi- 
enna, Pesth, Prague, Milan, etc. In Lower Austria and Lombardo- 
Venetia 1 person in 8 is receiving instruction. 


NORTHERN AFRICA AND ARABIA. 


_ Professor Von Schubert, two physicians and a painter, are travel- 
ling in Arabia.—William Schimper, a travelling naturalist, has re- 
turned to Cairo with rich botanical and zodlogical collections. He 
is preparing for a journey into Abyssinia.—The Prussian baron Von 
Katt has left Mocha for Abyssinia. His intention is to penetrate into 
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the interior of Africa, and if possible reach the coast of Guinea.— 
Mr. Wolff is still endeavoring to penetrate into the interior of Africa 
in order to reach Guinea. if frustrated, he intends to pass along the 
eastern coast to the Cape of Good Hope.—Lieutenant Wellsted has 
lately made an accurate survey of the Arabian district of Omaun ly- 
ing on the Persian Gulf and the Indian ocean. It has been hitherto 
but little known. 


CENTRAL ASIA. 


We have seen a letter from an English gentleman at Bagdad, 
dated in the latter part of January, 1837. From it we learn that 
Col. Chesney had proceeded to Bombay to induce the friends of the 
Euphrates steam navigation to construct several boats of different 
sizes, adapted to the depth of water in different parts of the river. 
Col. C. is yet sanguine in respect to the final success of the enter- 
prise. The English gentlemen are prosecuting their researches in 
that interesting country in all directions. An exceedingly minute 
and accurate survey of the ruins of Babylon has just been made. 
One party had surveyed the Tigris and the rivers which fall into it 
between Bagdad and Mosul; another were proceeding across 
the Syrian desert to Aleppo; while a third were preparing for a 
tour to Kurdistan, to the Chaldean churches, and to the sources of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. Col. Taylor, the British resident, is a 
pees every way qualified to do honor to science and to the 

nglish name.—It is apprehended that the British influence is on the 
wane in Persia, while that of the Russians is augmenting. ‘The ex- 

dition of the Persian king against the rebellious province of Herat 
is likely to fail in consequence of the immense number of soldiers 
collected, no provision having been made for their subsistence. 


JAPAN. 


We have translated the following from a volume of the Supple- 
ment to the German Conversations Lexicon. 

Philip Francis von Siebold, directing health-officer in the Dutch 
East India Possessions, and at present on an indefinite furlough in 
Holland, the son of professor John George Christopher von Siebold, 
was born on the 17th of Feb., 1796, at Wiirtsburg. After the death 
of his father, he came to the house of his uncle, by whom he was 
carefully educated, till 1809, when he entered the gymnasium at 
Wiirtsburg. In 1815, he joined the university in that place, where 
he occupied himself with the study of medicine, natural history, ge- 
ography, etc.—his favorite pursuits. Déllinger, the friend of his 
father, received him to his house, in 1817. Siebold now employed 
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himself with comparative anatomy and botany, and in arranging 
Dillinger’s zoétomical collection. By means of intercourse with 
C. G. N. van Esenbeck, d’Alton, Pander, Cretschmar, Giirtner, 
Meyer, Simmering and other well-known naturalists, with whom he 
became acquainted at Dillinger’s house, and after his abode there, 
his predilection for natural history was cherished, and a desire awa- 
kened to investigate countries out of Europe. He had, in 1830, ob- 
tained the degree of doctor of medicine ; and had even entered into 
a design with professor Cretschmar, of visiting Brazil at the expense 
of the Senkenberg society, when another enterprise opened before 
him. Haarbauer, at that time inspector-general of the health-sys- 
tem in the Netherlands, a scholar and intimate friend of Siebold’s 
father, found a fine opportunity of proving his early friendship. 
Through his means, Siebold was named a health-officer of the first 
class. 

In July, 1822, he visited the Netherlands. With Haarbauer, with the 
colonial minister, and with other influential persons, Siebold found a 
very favorable reception. They used their exertions with the In- 
dian government in forwarding his wishes in regard to his investiga- 
tion in natural history in the colonies. In Sept. 1822, he sailed for 
Batavia, where he arrived in Feb. 1823. He was then appointed 
chief surgeon in the fifth regiment of artillery at the head-quarters. 
Very soon after his arrival, Siebold was taken dangerously sick. 
After his recovery, he obtained permission from the governor-gene- 
ral, baron van der Capellen, to avail himself of his country seat at 
Buitenzorg, in a healthful climate on the high lands of Java. Here 
Siebold engaged actively in his plans for extended investigation, 
when a situation presented itself by an order of the new directors of 
the Dutch commerce to Japan. For this post, as ambassador to the 
royal court, colonel de Stiirler, an accomplished statesman, was 
named. By sending him, the Dutch Indian government sought for 
an extension of commerce, as well as for an increase of knowledge 
of Japan. Siebold was attached to the new embassy as physician 
and naturalist. On the 28th of June, 1823, the company got under 
sail, and on the 12th of August reached the roads of Nagasaki. In 
the limited range in which the Dutch found themselves, in their fac- 
tory at Dezima, Siebold began his investigations in the field of natu- 
ral history. His office as physician and naturalist procured him 
much more freedom, and surrounded by learned Japanese, even by 
some of the emperor’s own physicians, he frequently visited the city 
Nagasaki, and its environs, while he fitted out his Japanese scholars 
to make collections of objects in natural history, in the interior of Ja- 
pan. In 1826, the embassy undertook a journey to the royal court 
at Jeddo, and Siebold sought to make himself more fully acquainted 
with the natural productions, language, customs and usages. He 
also had the design of obtaining permission to remain some years at 
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Jeddo. The Dutch Indian government continued most powerfully 
to aid Siebold, and in 1825, furnished him with Dr. Burger as a 
mineralogist and Villeneuve as a draughtsman. He led at this time, 
in some sort, an academic life. From all the provinces in the king- 
dom, young persons came to his lectures on medical and physical 
knowledge, and followed him in his excursions, and in his visits to 
the sick in the city, while the Dutch officers sought, in their leisure 
hours to relieve him of his multiplied labors. His relation to the 
embassy proved not so favorable to his plans. In Feb. 1826, he ac- 
companied them on their journey to Jeddo, along with Burger, a 
Japanese painter, and some of his scholars. His office as a physi- 
cian and naturalist occasioned him many disappointments and suffer- 
ings in a large city. The embassy, and his scholars and acquaint- 
ance found themselves surrounded with numerous sick persons. At 
the same time this medical knowledge was the key to an acquaint- 
ance with the country and the people, while, as if for exchange, he 
communicated his knowledge of the European sciences in payment 
for his information respecting Japan, and the neighboring countries. 
The arrival of the embassy to Jeddo awakened attention. Siebold’s 
deportment, and his scientific knowledge drew a crowd to him. He 
was surrounded with the royal physicians, astronomers and other 
learned men; the great sought him for advice, or for the sake of 
seeing his physical or astronomical instruments, books and other cu- 
riosities. Siebold who thus became acquainted with the most inter- 
esting men in the kingdom, embraced every opportunity of accom- 
plishing his plan of a longer residence in Jeddo. This would have 
been effected, had it not been for a disregard of a Japanese preju- 
dice on the part of the embassy in their second audience with the 
emperor. The erroneous impression was conveyed that the ambas- 
sador was not Siebold’s friend. On the 11th of May, 1826, the em- 
bassy left Jeddo. On account of the indisposition of the ambassador, 
they stopped some time at Mijako, the former capital of the empire ; 
also at Ohosaka, the first commercial city ; they then prosecuted 
their journey to the sea at Kokura on the island Kiu-sin, and on the 
7th of July reached Nagasaki. On this route, Siebold added consid- 
erably to his collection in natural history and ethnographical objects ; 
among which were books, manuscripts, pictures and drawings. De 
Stiirler returned to Batavia in 1826, and Meylan came in his room. 

From Jeddo and other places, some learned Japanese followed 
Siebold, and remained constantly with him, aiding him in his writing, 
and in his orders for natural curiosities. Siebold labored without in- 
termission ; he carried on with several learned men a lively corres- 
pondence, and by means of his scholars, sought and explored all 
parts of the land. 

[We shall give some further accounts of Siebold, and of the im- 
portant publications respecting Japan, in which he is now engaged. | 





